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PREFACE 


The encouraging reception accorded to the first 
volume on Humayun Badshah leads me to hope that 
the second volume now completed after a lapse of three 
years will also receive a similar treatment. I have had 
the advantage of the criticisms and suggestions offered 
by the reviewers of the first volume and have made the 
narration in the present volume more concise and read¬ 
able. 

Humayun for most of the period under review is 
not a ruler of territory but a fugitive fleeing through the 
Punjab, Sind, Rajputana and Qandahar to Iran and it was 
only after his return from Iran that he had a territory of his 
own in Qandahar to which he later on added Kabul and, 
after a long pause, the Punjab and the Delhi and Agra 
districts. Within seven months of his occupation of the 
latter, he died of an accident. The present volume deals 
with Humayun’s meetings with his brothers and other 
Mirzas at Lahore, his wanderings in Sind and Rajputana 
and his travels through Iran. While omitting the minor 
details of his stay in Iran, topics like Humayun and Shi c - 
ism, Bairam Khan’s and Hamida Banu Begam’s services to 
the Mughal cause, the conditions on which the Irani troops 
were lent to Humayun and the cultural effects of the 
contact of the Mughals with the Iranis have been fully 
discussed. 

In dealing with the continued struggle of Humayun 
with Kamran many redundant though picturesque details 
have been omitted. Instead new view-points have been 
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presented, e.g., the effect of the fratricidal war on the 
prospects of a Mughal advance into Central Asia and on 
the Mughal nobility. 

After describing Hu may un’s political career in the 
first fifteen chapters, the remaining five, covering more 
than one-fourth of the whole volume, have been devoted 
to a discussion of general topics like (i) the prominent 
\ women in Humaytin’s time, (2) Babur’s family and the ac¬ 
complishments of his sons, (3) Prince Akbar under Huma- 
yun’s tutelage, (4) Humayun’s institutions and monu¬ 
ments and (5) the kingship, the nobility and the people 
of his time. It is only after the presentation of a fuller 
account of the Mughal Society that a comparison of the 
individual accomplishments and administrative abilities— 
special attention being paid to poetic talents—of Humayun 
and his brothers has been taken up. The inevitable 
conclusion we arrive at is that while Humayun was 
superior to his brothers both in private and public virtues, 
he was unfit to act as a bold leader and failed to initiate 
far-reaching reforms. His were stirring times, preach¬ 
ers had sprung up throughout North India who were 
advocating the formation of a new society with more 
democratic and spiritual ideals and many writers of the 
time were emphasizing this aspect in their writings. 
Some of the Vaishnava teachers settled at Brindavan 
within easy reach of the two Mughal capitals. The Sikh 
gurus , Nanak, Angad and Amar Das; Kabir, Mira Bai, 
Vallabhacharya and Vithalnath; Rupa, Sanatan and JIva 
Goswami, all spoke on metaphysics and philosophy of 
life and trenchantly criticized the customs and practices 
of the day—both Muslim and Hindu—without any hin¬ 
drance from the Mughal government. This forbear¬ 
ance on the part of the Muslim rulers is a unique example 
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of tolerance and cultured outlook. But Humayun’s 
merits stopped there. He failed to find out the root 
causes of the emotional effusion that had permeated the 
whole country and to lead his subjects on a path of poli¬ 
tical or social greatness. Instead, he was content with 
frittering away his time on puerile innovations and 
meaningless regulations. He was an individual of mani¬ 
fold virtues but no far-sighted ruler. 

The following shows the system of transliteration 
adopted: 
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CHAPTER I 


HUMAYCN’S FLIGHT TO LAHORE 

(1540 A.D.) 

After a brief stay at Agra and Delhi, Humayun, left 
for Lahore on the 28th May, 1540 A.D. (20th Muharram 
947 A.PI.). He was now left with a small army; for most 
of his nobles and followers had either fallen in battle or 
had been scattered after his two defeats. Of the latter, 
Qasim Husain Sultan joined the ex-king with his following 
before his retreat from Delhi and Haidar Mirza joined 
at Rohtak. Hindal also came in there with his mother, 
Dildar Aghacha Begam, and other ladies. Pie had gone 
to his jaglr, Alwar, in order to procure provisions, money, 
tents, and pavilions. The reason why he did not leave 
his mother, sister and other ladies with Humayun is an 
interesting one. During his stay in Agra, Humayun, 
while bewailing the loss of his small child of eight years, 
c Aqiqa Begam, in the rout of Chausa, had said, T feel 
very much disgraced and regret why I did not kill her in 
my own presence’ and then turning to the subject of the 
future safety of his womenfolk remarked, ‘now at these 
adverse moments to escort these women to a place of 
safety is difficult to accomplish.’ Hindal got alarmed on 
hearing this and feared that Humayun might kill the 
ladies that were in the palace. So getting excited, he gave 
vent to his feelings thus, ‘The king knows well (what it 
is) to kill a mother and a sister. As for me, so long as 
life is left in me, I shall strive in their service and hold 
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expectations from the Almighty that he would give me an 
opportunity to sacrifice my life at the feet of my mother 
and sister/ 1 

So when he proceeded to Alwar, he took with him, 
besides his mother, several other ladies, e.g., his sister, Gul- 
chihra Begam, Afghani Aghacha, Gulnar Aghacha and Nar- 
gul Aghacha. 2 His journey was a perilous one and he had 
to send the ladies in advance, himself guarding the rear. 
Even then, the rustics from the neighbourhood used to 
attack his force and once had actually carried away a few 
of his women. On that particular occasion, Hindal had 
to strive hard, his horse getting an arrow-wound, before 
he could rescue his women. On reaching Alwar, he 
collected money, tents and pavilions for Humayun’s use 
and then retraced his steps and joined his elder brother 
at Rohtak. 3 

On starting from Delhi, Humayun had left the main 
route that passed through Panipat, Karnal and Ambala 
for fear of an Afghan pursuit and had gone to Rohtak. 
When he found that the Afghans were not pursuing him 
and that it was a futile apprehension, he resumed the 
main route either at Ambala or Rajpura and then passed 
on to Sirhind, travelling twenty or twenty-five miles a day. 

Humayun reached Sirhind 4 on the 17th safar 947 
A.H. and three days later he lost his faithful deputy, Mir 

1 Hindal had three sisters, Gulbadan Begam, Gulrang Begam 
and Gulchihra Begam. The third is meant here. See G. H. N. 38*7. 

2 Aghacha is a Turk! word, though Agha and cha separately are 
both Persian. Aghacha is slightly less honorific when applied to 
younger princes among men in Crimea. When applied to women it 
is opposed to Begam or Khanam. Afghani Aghacha is probably 
Babur's Afghan wife, BIbl Mubarika. 

3 Situated 44 miles north-west of Delhi. 

4 Tieffenthaler calls it the frontier town of the province of the 
Punjab. 
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Fakhr ‘All. 1 At Sirhind, Hindal was ordered to stay 
behind as a protection for the main party against an 
Afghan attack, while Humayun himself marched on to Ma- 
chhiwara 2 and crossed the Satlaj there. Hindal was now 
ordered to proceed to him and afterwards, the whole 
party moved on to Jalandhar. Here again the caution 
of leaving Hindal behind was repeated and Humayun 
quickly marched forward and reached Lahore. He next sent 
Muzaffar Beg, the Turkman, as an aid to Hindal. Hindal in 
the meantime, had moved on to the river Beas and crossed 
it at Govindwal and it was at Govindwal that Muzaffar Beg 
joined him. Since the Afghans had also arrived on the 
other side of the river, Hindal and Muzaffar Beg remained 
encamped for some time and then Hindal returned to 
Lahore leaving Muzaffar Beg alone. 

On reaching Lahore, Humayun proceeded to the 
garden of Khwaja Dost Munshi, one of the charming spots 
in Lahore where he stayed for three months and his time 
was occupied mostly by the deliberations held to consider 
the political situation and to arrive at some course of 
action in the near future. All the Mirzas had collected 
and all of them hoped to put their shoulders together in 
the Mughal cause. The only unwilling persons were 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza and his son Ulugh Mirza, who 
sat apart and were engaged in collecting ‘a rabble of ru¬ 
ffians and senseless Hindus/ 3 A few other nobles also 

1 T. U. assigns the death to the year 949 A. H. which is evidently 
a mistake. 

2 Situated 22 miles east of Ludhiana. In the sixteenth century, 
the river Satlaj flowed close to it; to-day it has receded four miles 
west of the town. 

3 See Elias and Ross’s Tarikh-i-Rashldi (T. R.), 478. According 
to Ahmad Yadgar, Sultan M. went away to Multan. 
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joined in the deliberations, the most useful being Khwand 
Mahmud Makhdum Nura, 1 a disciple of the far-famed 
Khwaja Ubaidullah Ahrar and Mir Abul Baqa. 2 One of 
the last to arrive at Lahore was Shamsuddin Muhammad, 
son of Mir Yar Muhammad. He had helped Humayun 
in escaping to Agra after the battle of Qanauj. He was 
really in Kamran’s service but his services had been lent 
to Humayun in the battle of Qanauj. Shamsuddln’s 
relations with Humayun had been so cordial diat he now 
hastened to join Humayun and continued in his service, 
rather than go to his more prosperous master, Kamran. 
For his attachment be was rewarded now; and later on, 
in Akbar’s time was granted the n’iyarat and the dual titles 
of Khan-i-A‘zam and Atkah Khan. 

The deliberations began on the first Yhabful-awwal 
947 A.II. At the commencement, stress was laid on the 
need of concord and unanimity and everyone agreed to 
abide by the decision of the assembly by putting his signa¬ 
ture to a written deed ( taykirah ) to that effect. The main 
discussion was then opened by Humayun himself. He 
‘began with lofty counsels and uttered excellent words’ 
and cited the example of the failures of the eighteen sons 
of Sultan Husain Mirza owing to disunion among them 
and the dismal spectacle of the passing away of Khurasan 
with its far-famed capital Herat into the hands of the 
Uzbeks. Then Humayun passed on to dwell on the con¬ 
quests of Babur, saying how complete they had been and 
what untold blessings they had brought in their wake. 
He concluded with these words, ‘Now is the time to fit 


1 T. R. is eloquent in his praise and devotes several pages in 
describing his greatness. See pp. 389-90, 395-401. 

2 He had suggested Babur’s sacrifice for Humayun and also had 
negotiated Humayun’s marriage with Hamida Banu Begam. 
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in the head with the collar of good counsel and to take it 
out of that of jealousy and evil counsel, so that you may 
attain headship among mankind and a means of gaining 
the favour of God/ 1 

Humayun’s speech acted as an apple of discord, for 
the reference to jealousy, evil counsel, and headship gave 
an opportunity to those present to open their lips of op¬ 
position to him. One has to note that Humayun was now 
treated differently from what he was used to as king. The 
fact is that mediaeval despotism depended on successful 
leadership and the leader, so long as he met with suc¬ 
cess, would be faithfully obeyed and even adored. This 
explains why Humayun was implicitly obeyed upto 
1539 A.D. But when he met with failure in the two 
battles and was driven away from Agra and Delhi, 
the respect shown to him or to his opinions also grew 
less. We have had illustrations in our narration of his 
retreat, when the inhabitants of Bhongaon and Rohtak 
behaved rudely towards him. In fact our surprise is that 
Humayun did at all get any followers after such signal 
proofs of his incompetence and that he could at all re¬ 
turn to India, win victories against the Afghans, and 
regain his throne fifteen years later. 

Kamran spoke next. He talked of retreat to Kabul 
and not of advance or of fight. He advised Humayun 
to proceed to the hills or to Kashmir and take the other 
Mirzas with him, whilst he himself would escort their 
families, and save them from ruin. Having seen the non- 

1 A. N. y 357. I have not accepted T. R.V version that Haidar 
M. opened the deliberations. Beveridge has translated the first 
sentence as ‘Now is the time to sink the head into the bosom of good 
counsel and to take it out of that of jealousy’s collar’ which obscures 
the sense. 
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combatants safely lodged in Kabul he promised to return 
and take part in the subsequent actions. 

Kamran’s observations might appear just at first 
sight but actually they were prompted by narrow selfish¬ 
ness. He was carrying on secret negotiations with Slier 
Shah 1 who had arrived at Sultanpur on the Beas. Hence 
he was against war now or later and would not allow 
Humayun or any of the Mirzas to stay within his territories. 
They might roam, if they chose, in the hills until they were 
destroyed. But he would like to keep a hold on them by 
keeping their families with himself. Thus his proposal 
was advantageous for himself but offered no relief to any¬ 
body else. 

Prince Hindal and many of the assembled nobles were 
angry with Kamran for his selfish speech, and in their 
anger advised Humayun to do away with him so that the 
army might be united and all differences might disappear; 
for then and then only could they achieve something. 2 But 
Humayun even now did not realize the actual situation 
and refused to accept the wholesome advice; instead he 
delivered a lengthy philosophic discourse on the falsity of 
the world and the impossibility of distressing a brother’s 
heart for its sake. He went on, ‘I remember my father’s 
words, “O Humayun, take care, a thousand times take 
care that you keep no malice against your brothers nor 

1 See the Khulasat-ut-Tawankh by Sujan Rai. Kamran hoped to 
obtain Lahore in addition to Kabul from Sher Shah. According to 
T. Sal. Kamran spoke thus: ‘If I be given the Punjab in token of 
friendship I shall do such deeds that none would dare be hostile to 
him (Sher Shah).’ 

2 Jaubar's words are 

Ji) P 5 13 *>/ dr 4 * t* 4 
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quarrel with them.” I have carefully preserved these 
words in my memory and I cannot entertain any such 
ungracious proposal/ 1 He thus allowed the scheme of 
an attack on Kabul to drop and lost the opportunity of 
immediately repairing his fortune and escaping his later 
exile to Iran. 

Hindal Mirza and Haidar Mirza were the other speak¬ 
ers and made more sensible proposals. Hindal suggested 
that the party should proceed to Bhakkar, thence to Guj¬ 
rat, and occupy both. The occupation of two such im¬ 
portant provinces would have probably facilitated the 
deliverance of the rest of the country from the Afghans. 
The proposal was not wholly impracticable. Gujrat, 
after the death of its last great ruler, Bahadur Shah, was 
suffering from the strifes of its feudal nobles; and the advent 
of Humayun might have led one or more parties of the 
Gujrat nobles to join him and the large wealth of the pro¬ 
vince might have led to other conquests. 

Haidar Mirza made a different suggestion. He 
desired Humayun to settle down in the hilly region from 
Sirhind to the Salt range, 2 while he himself would go for¬ 
ward and conquer Kashmir. He calculated that the 
conquest would be accomplished in two months, i.e., 
long before Sher Shah would arrive to molest the Mughals. 

5 Jlsu,) J a. 5! I ? tyL yiljJ ; UWi Jb tya 

^ ;Vj J'f 3 ;V) J ^ 

3 ^uyyaa. yjaau* 5 jiSliS 

2 T. R., 477 has, ‘while Humayun betakes himself to the moun¬ 
tains and forms a strong position on the slopes/ The chief Mughal 
nobles would be given jagirs in that region. 
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He expected Sher Shah to arrive in four months’ time 
when Humayun and others would be fully settled in Kash¬ 
mir; and relieved from anxiety about their families, the 
Mughals might be able to give a better account of them¬ 
selves in later ventures. 

There was much sense in Haidar Mima’s proposal. 
He did conquer Kashmir in 1541 A.D. and ruled there 
for the next ten years, though at the end of the period he 
was murdered in a night attack by his own men. 1 His 
proposals for settling down in the Salt range might also 
have been feasible. The Gakhars ruled between the 
Chenab and the Indus and their great chief, Sarang Khan, 2 
was still stamping coins in Humayun’s name. When 
commanded by Sher Shah to submit to him, Sarang refused, 
placed obstruction in the way of the erection of the Afghan 
fort of Rohtasgarh, and when fight followed, died on 
the battle-field with sixteen of his sons. 3 With such a 
brave and faithful chief on his side, the occupation of the 
outer spurs of the Himalayas from Sirhind to the Salt 
range might not have been impossible, if only Sher Shah 
had allowed him peace. The Mughal grandees generally 
preferred Haidar’s proposal to Kamran’s. They addressed 
him thus, “who would think of sending his family to 
Kabul and of himself roaming without family or baggage? 
Between Lahore and Kabul, there are rivers, mountains, 
and highway robbers. The Mirza’s scheme is quite 
impracticable.” 

Humayun agreed with this view, allowed Haidar 

1 See C. H. L, Vol. Ill, p. 286. 

2 His tomb still exists at Riwat, 11 \ miles south-east of Rawal¬ 
pindi. 

8 See the article, History of the Gakhars by Delmerick in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (/. A. S. B.) 1871. 
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Mirza to proceed towards Kashmir, spared four hundred 
from among his followers, and promised a larger contin¬ 
gent under Khwaja Kalan. 

Let us again turn to Kamran and relate his full 
treachery to his elder brother. He had no heart in 
the deliberations of the Mirzas, for he was secretly 
negotiating with Sher Shah. He sent his Sadr , QazI 
‘Abdullah, to the Afghan king with a promise that 
if the Punjab were granted to him he would do such 
deeds (against Humayun) in his capacity as friend as no 
enemy might be able to do, 1 i.e., being a brother and 
ostensibly friendly to Humayun he could harm him more 
than an open enemy. 

The Sadr met Sher Shah in Delhi and urged him to 
proceed to the Punjab. Sher Shah went forward and sent 
an agent to Kamran who gave him a cordial reception 
and held a feast in his honour. To this feast, Humayun 
was also invited. The Sadr went once again and met 
Sher Shah who had by this time reached Sultanpur, 
about five miles south of Talwandi. But the negotiations 
fell through as Sher Shah was not agreeable to the addi¬ 
tion of the Punjab to Kamran’s territories. 

While Humayun stayed in Lahore, an envoy from Sher 
Shah met him also. Humayun not to be outdone by his 
brother, held an entertainment in honour of the envoy 
and Kamran, at his own request, was allowed a seat on 
Humayun’s carpet. When the entertainment came to an 
end, Humayun sent through Sher Shah’s agent the 


1 T. sal. has. 

AAAI - * 
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following quatrain: 








(txj 1 ^ 

j i3Lu, jA* 
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“Although one’s image be seen in a mirror, 
It always remains apart from one’s self. 

It is strange to see one’s self as someone else; 
This marvel is the work of God.” 


By his quatrain, Humayun had desired to convey his 
disappointment at Sher Shah’s unkind behaviour. He 
meant to say that he had considered the Afghan as an 
age-long friend but his present behaviour separated him 
from himself. Tire ex-king consoled himself by the 
reflection that everything is the work of God and this 
unkindness on the part of Sher Shah was also by God’s 
will. 

Sher Shah did not respond to Humayun’s appeal and 
the Tdrikh-i-Ddudi has given us a reason for it. Sher 
Shah was very particular about the observance of the brand¬ 
ing regulations of the mans Mars ’ horses and so used to 
insist that the branding operations should be done in his 
presence, and as the burnt hair of the branded animals 
emitted an unpleasant odour, handkerchiefs soaked in 
rose-water were in constant use. When it was suggested 
that the horses be led on to some distance, Sher Shah 
did not agree, giving as his reason that utmost vigilance 
was needed in the matter; for as yet he had not settled all 
accounts with Humayun. When Sher Shah’s remarks were 
repeated to Humayun he had laughingly remarked, ‘Sher 
Khan acts as no other king has so far done. He yet behaves 
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as a common soldier / 1 When Sher Shah heard of the re¬ 
mark, he pithily observed, ‘Humayun had dealt with angels 
while I have to deal with demons/ meaning thereby that 
Humayun’s simple nature made him place too much trust 
in his men and it cost him his throne, while he took his 
men for human beings with average human nature, prone 
to fraud and cunningness and hence the need of caution 
on his part. Humayun’s sneering remarks and denial 
of the title of Shah to the Afghan king must have annoyed 
Sher Shah and led him to cut short his negotiations. 

Humayun once more sent envoys with offers of peace. 
His agents were Muzaffar Beg and QazI ‘Abdullah, who 
had already been to Sher Shah on Kamran’s behalf. The 
agents repeated Humayun’s words requesting the Afghan 
king to leave the Punjab to him, ‘What justice is there in 
this. I have left you the whole of Hindustan. Leave 
Lahore alone, and let Sirhind, where you are, be a boundary 
between you and me’. In the present forlorn state Hu¬ 
mayun should not have expected the grant of any territory 
by the Afghans, least so of an important province like the 
Punjab. Humayun had probably based his hopes on his 
past relations with the Afghan chief, to whom at one 
time he was willing to allow the rich province of Bengal. 

Sher Shah, who had already refused the province to 
Kamran, could not agree to Humayun’s request and 
answered, “I have left you Kabul . 2 You should go there.” 

jt£ )! ^ 1 

***? i_53 5 ^ 

^ysaSJii or more properly according to Redhouse’s Turk! dic¬ 

tionary is a janissary stationed at a guard house or a regular soldier 
or a policeman. 

2 ‘You* here means the Mughals. He would make no distinction 
between Kamran and Humayun. 
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The abstention from an attack on the Mughals at Kabul 
and a free permission to them to settle there, must be pro¬ 
nounced a generous gesture on the part of the Afghan 
king; for thereby he was depriving himself of an excellent 
recruiting ground amongst his own countrymen. Of 
course he had taken precautions to prevent the Mughals 
from employing the Afghans of Afghanistan against 
him , 1 of organizing a system of charity by which his 
countrymen might occasionally repair to his court and re¬ 
turn loaded with gifts and donations. The policy was 
highly successful and so long as he or his equally able 
son lived, no invasion had taken place on the Afghan 
territory. 

But in allowing the Mughals to stay in his neighbour¬ 
hood he was always risking an invasion from them and was 
allowing them to choose their own time for such an in¬ 
vasion. It is true that so long as a strong government 
was maintained by the Afghans a Mughal invasion would 
not have been successful. But if ever the Afghan govern¬ 
ment at Delhi weakened, the Mughals would repeat Ba¬ 
bur’s campaigns and make a bid for the throne of Delhi. 
So Sher Shah’s present magnanimity was fraught with 
future dangers but he ignored them altogether. 

"With the end of the negotiations, Muzaffar Beg re¬ 
turned to his master and advised him to make a move at 
once. Tt was like the day of resurrection. People left 
their decorated places and furniture just as they were, 
but took with them whatever money they had’ The des¬ 
pair was due to the fact that none knew or could suggest 
an immediate destination. 

When Humayun’s cup of misery was full, he felt 


See Abbas. 
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much relieved on dreaming one night 1 that a holy man 
dressed in green clothes and holding a staff in his hand, 
appeared to him, offered him the staff, and bade him be 
of good cheer; for he prophesied that he was to have a son 
with the name of Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar, who would 
belong to his family. When asked who he was, he gave his 
name as Zhanda pi l Ahmad Jam. 2 One of Humayun’s 
queens, BIbi Gunwar, was enceinte at this time. Since the 
aforesaid dream was taken to mean the birth of a son to 
the BIbi, there was great rejoicing. The BIbi gave birth 
to a child in the following Jumadal-awwal but it was not a 
son but a daughter. She was given the name of Bakhshi 
Banu. 3 

At last the day came when Humayun had to move 
out of Lahore. Slier Shah had reached Sultanpur, about 
30 miles south-west of Jalandhar and any further delay 
would have been suicidal for the Mughals. So at the end 
of jumadal-akhir , 947 A.H. (October 31, 1540 A.D.) the 
party crossed the river Ravi. Even now when ruin faced 
the Mughals, Kamran did not hesitate to slight Humayun 
and preceded his elder brother to a boat. 4 


1 That of 4th R ahPul-awwal, 947, as given by HajI Mohd. ‘Arif 
Qandaharl. 

furious or huge elephant/ When applied to the 

saint Ahmad, it implied ‘might’ or ‘strength.’ 

3 Later on, she was first given in marriage to Ibrahim, Sulaiman 
Mirza’s son, and then after Ibrahim’s death, to Sharaf-uddln Husain. 

4 The ever-faithful Jauhar fully describes the scene. 

First published in the Journal of the U. P. Historical Society. 
December, 1938. 



CHAPTER II 


HUMAYON'S JOURNEY ACROSS THE PUNJAB 

(1540 A.D.) 

Humayun departed from Lahore, crossed the Ravi, 
fordable at the end of October, 1540, and parted from Kam- 
ran with a F'dtiha-i-khairiat on his lips 1 and proceeded in a 
north-western direction. He desired to go to Kashmir 
where Haidar Mirza had already proceeded. It had been 
arranged that the Mirza would first of all be supported by 
an influential jagirddr of the neighbourhood, viz., Sikandar 
Topchi 2 and after some success had been gained, Amir 
Khwaja Kalan also should proceed thither and later on, 
if everything went well, Humayun himself would repair 
in that direction. 3 Khwaja Kalan was staying in Sialkot 
and with him was Muvaiid Beg, who had accompanied 
Humayun in his retreat from Bengal. 4 The Beg now wrote 
to Humayun to say that though the Khwaja had been in 
Mirza Kamran’s service, he was willing to come over to 
Humayun if only the latter would value his services and 
secure them by meeting him in person. Humayun acted 
on the suggestion and went to Sialkot only to find that 
Muvaiid Beg had given him false hopes. Khwaja Kalan 
would neither join him nor go to Kashmir. Thus dis¬ 
appointed Humayun turned to the west and accompanied by 

1 Jauhar. 

2 According to I. N., Sikandar was jagirddr of Naushahr. 

3 Jauhar. 

* G. H. N. 
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Kamran reached the bank of the Chenab. 1 On this 
occasion he had only forty followers, with whom he wished 
to cross the river. TardI Beg, who formed one of the party, 
was asked to take the lead in swimming across the river 
but his horse got terrified and refused to take the plunge. 
So recourse was had to an elephant, which took the lead 
and the whole party followed it. 2 When the right bank 
was reached, Kamran again talked of going to Kabul on 
the plea of shattered health and asked leave of Humayun. 
The leave was granted and he left Humayun for the present 
and accompanied by Mirza ’Askari, Kh waja ‘Abdul Haq, 
and Khwaja Khawand Mahmud, proceeded to Kabul. 
But as we shall see presently, he again returned to his 
brother. 3 4 As for Humayun, he appears to be undecided 
about his future course of action. At one time he thought 
of going to Kabul and thence to Badakhshan. But 
Kamran would not listen to the proposal and kept on say¬ 
ing, that ‘in his lifetime the Emperor Firdaus MakdnF 
gave Kabul to my mother. 5 It is not right for you to go 
to Kabul.’ 6 Humayun tried to argue that Babur treated 
Kabul as a royal demesne and went on, “as for Kabul 
His Majesty Firdaus Makanl often used to say, ‘My Kabul 
I will give to no one; far from it. Let none of my sons 
covet it. There God gave me all my children and many 

1 T. A., 46. G. H. N. makes the Khwaja join Humayun from 
Sialkdt. According to A. N. Sikandar Topchi was followed by 
Khwaja Kalan to the passes of Kashmir and Humayun who also wish¬ 
ed to follow Sikandar was unable to proceed thither and so turned 
towards the Chenab. 

2 Jauhar. 

3 A. N. and M. T. 

4 Babur was given this title after his death. 

6 She would be the manager of her son’s jam. 

« G. H. N., 147 - 
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victories followed its capture/ 1 Moreover, this expression 

of opinion is recorded many times in his Waqia-ndma .” 

But all Hu may un’s arguments proved unavailing and Kam¬ 
ran stuck to his decision and as he had a large following, 
Humayun dismissed the idea of going to Badakhshan 
and turned in another direction. Kamran too appears 
to have softened a bit and returned again to his brother. 
The whole party including Kamran reached Bhera on the 
Jhelam. At this time the news reached the Mughal camp 
that Sher Shah with his Afghans had crossed the river 
Beas 2 and Bad arrived within 30 cos of Lahore. 3 Khwaja 
Kalan at Sialkot also heard of Sher Shah’s approach, gave 
up his intentions of going to Kashmir, and joined the 
princes at Bhera. But Kamran did not allow the Khwaja 
any opportunity to declare himself in Humayun’s favour; 
for, the Mirza ‘seized on the house and person of Kalan 
Beg.’ The rude behaviour caused some excitement among 
Humayun’s followers and one of them Jabbar Quli Kurchi 
offered to go and assassinate the Mirza. Humayun would 
not agree to this and he burst forth, ‘I refused this request 

when at Lahore 4 and certainly will not agree to it now.’ 

Thus, of Haidar Mirza’s three supporters mentioned above, 
Humayun and Khwaja Kalan Beg kept away and in their 
absence, the third supporter, Sikandar Topchl proved 
no better. He separated from Mirza Haidar and took 
shelter in the Koh Sarang. 5 

News of Sher Shah’s advance continually reached the 
Mughals and spread a good deal of alarm. So they felt 

1 G. H. N. It was in Kabul that Babur called himself Badshah. 

2 Called Sultanpur river from the town of Sultanpur, situated on 
the river. 

3 T. A ., Vol. II, 46. 11 . 18-20. 

4 See supra, Ch. I. 

6 1. N. and M. R. 
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they could not stay at Bhera. Even now Humayun had 
not abandoned entirely the idea of going to Kashmir but 
so far, he had received no news of Mirza Haidar and, in the 
absence of definite news, he could not gauge the success 
that had attended him. To him an expedition to Kashmir 
with Sher Shah in his rear was too dangerous to be attemp¬ 
ted. 1 So Humayun had only one course to pursue and it 
was to cross the river Chenab, thus placing the river bet¬ 
ween himself and the enemy and to proceed southward. 2 
The alarm from Sher Shah was over for the present and 
Humayun arrived at Khushab, halted there for a day, and 
was lavishly entertained by Husain Timar Sultan, the gover¬ 
nor of the place. Husain Timar seems to have been an 
honest fellow and to Humayun’s question as to how he 
would act if Kamran tried to secure him answered, T 
am your Majesty’s attached servant, and will shed my blood 
in your defence.’ He meant what he said, for from that 
day he was one of Humayun’s devoted followers. 

Shortly after, while on the march, an altercation oc¬ 
curred between Humayun and Mirza Kamran. The actual 
incident was a trifle but it led to the final parting of the two 
brothers. They had taken the road to Multan. When 
they had journeyed six cos, they came to a narrow path 
through a pass. Beyond the pass, the road bifurcated 
one leading to Kabul and the other to Multan. When, 
the pass was reached, Kamran wished to enter it first 
and Humayun as^ king objected to this. The courtiers 
settled the dispute in Humayun’s favour, Mir Abul Baqa 
pointing out to the Mirza the impropriety of his act. At 
this Kamran allowed Humayun the precedence he claimed, 
but after the pass had been crossed he went away to Kabul 


1 G. H. N. 

2 The river Chenab has been called here Ab-i-Bhera by Jauhar. 
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leaving Humayun to his fate. Of course, Mirza ‘Askari, 
Khwaja Kalan, and some other nobles of Kamran who 
were his partisans, also chose to accompany him. Even 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza, who had been lurking in Multan 
with his two sons, now joined Kamran on the Indus. Thus 
some of Humayun’s brothers and cousins deserted him in 
his hour of distress. 

Kamran Mirza’s journey lay through the Gakhar 
territory in the north of the Salt range. The Gakhar 
leader, Rai Sarang, was a well-wisher of the Mughals and 
now, when one of their princes chose to come to him, 
he befriended him, acted as his guide, took him to Dangali 1 
where the Mughals were able to cross the river Indus. 2 
Rai Sarang and his brother Sultan Adam maintained their 
traditional loyalty towards the Mughals and fought many 
a battle on their behalf against the Afghans. Needless 
to say, this loyalty cost them heavily. Against Rai Sarang, 
Sher Shah built Rohtasgarh on the Jhelam and carried out 
systematic raids, in one of which the Rai’s daughter was 
carried away and given over to one of the slaves of the 
Afghan king. It was after Sher Shah’s death, in his suc¬ 
cessor’s reign that Sultan Adam made peace by expelling 
the NiazI Afghans, who had recently revolted against 
Islam Shah and had taken shelter with the Gakhars. But 
they never changed their loyal attitude towards the 
Mughals. 

Kamran Mirza and £ AskarI Mirza were not the only 
persons to abandon Humayun. Hindal Mirza also de- 


1 Probably Tieffenthaler’s Dingaron, io miles from Attock. There 
is a Dingagali, north of Attock, but it is not situated on the river Indus. 

2 See Delmerick’s article, on ‘History of the Gakhars’. Sarang 
Gakhar’s tomb may yet be seen at Riwat, 11 \ miles S.-E. of Rawal¬ 
pindi. 
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serted him and with him went Yadgar Nasir Mirza and 
Qasim Husain Sultan. Hindal had resented Kamran 
Mirza’s hostility to Humayun and the latter’s leniency to 
the Mirza, and had spoken in favour of a change of route 
and an immediate journey to Sind and Gujrat. So when 
he found Iiumayun undecided about his future course 
of action, he left him 1 and accompanied by Yadgar Nasir 
Mirza and Qasim Husain went forward to Sind. 

Humayun, deserted by all his brothers and alarmed 
by the news that Sher Shah had advanced up to Kh ushab 
and had made it his headquarters, most reluctantly chose 
to follow Hindal’s lead. 2 For greater safety the ex-king 
marched on the west side of the Jhelam, and of the Chenab 
after its junction with the Jhelam. On the east lay the 
Lakhi forest belonging to Bakhshm Lankah and the large 
number of his Baluch followers. The Lankahs were the 
late rulers of Multan and, though they had lost their king¬ 
dom to Mirza Shah Husain Arghun of Thatta, they conti¬ 
nued to be the chief zamindars of the jungles east of the 
river Chenab. Keeping to the west of the river, Humayun 
reached Uch, situated about ioo miles north of Multan, 
December 31, 1540. On the way he had suffered such pri¬ 
vations due to a famine that one asharji was offered for a 
seer of millet and even then it was not obtainable in suffi¬ 
cient quantity. 3 

1 According to A.. N. and I. N., it was Beg Mirak who instigated 
Hindal against Humayun. T. R. simply says that Hindal at this 
moment opposed Humayun. 

2 According to A.. N. the interval between crossing the river 
Ravi and deciding to go to Sind was one of a few days only. The 
crossing of the Ravi was completed in the last days of Jumadul-akhir 
and the decision of proceeding to Sind was made at the beginning, 
Kyi of Rajah. 

3 Bad. 95, 1 , 25. 
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Let us now turn for a while to Hindal and his associates. 
They had left Humayun and formed the plan of going across 
the Baluch country i.e, Bakhshue Lankah’s territory to Guj- 
rat. It was a foolhardy scheme and could never have been 
successful. The distance of Gujrat from Uch, was several 
hundred miles. Actually they were unable to achieve 
anything; for, almost at the outset the Baluchis barred 
their path and the party was forced to fall back upon the 
main body under Humayun. On one occasion, when 
Hindal was roaming aimlessly and in distress, he came 
upon Qazi "Abdullah, Mirza. Kamran’s envoy, who was 
returning from Slier Shah and was accompanied by a num¬ 
ber of the Afghans. Hindal, who bore no love for Mirza 
Kamran and hence for his envoy, pul the Afghans to death 
and would have done away with the Qazi also, had not 
Mir Baba Dost, 1 one of the teachers in his service, inter¬ 
vened in the Qizi’s favour. 

The sufferings of Mirza Hindal and his party had been 
extreme and they had to pass twenty days wandering 
from place to place without much food or water. At the 
end of the period, the party was able to fall in with the 
main body of the Mughals. Reconciliation took place 
between the two brothers and Hindal for the next few 
months remained faithful to his brother. 

When Uch was reached, it was discovered that Bakh¬ 
shuc Lankah 2 was in the neighbourhood. Humayun, 
hoping to win him over and with his help to put an end 
to his privations, sent a rich khilat and promised to bestow 
on him the title of Khdn-i-Jahan together with the privilege 
of using a banner, a kettle-drum, and a siropa. Bakhshue 

1 M. R. His daughter was Hamida Banu, who was married to 
Humayun, a year later. 

2 For Bakhshue Lankah see Far. (N. K. edition), Vol. II, 324-31. 
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belonged to a Baluch family which had ruled in Multan 
till 952 A.H. (1525-6). In that year he lost sovereignty 
to Mirza Shah Husain Arghun but continued to be the 
chief 'yaminddr of the district. When Bakhshue received 
Humaytin’s message, he probably did not care very much 
for an empty title from a dethroned and fugitive prince 
and so never visited him in person. But he relieved him 
of his privations, provided him with provisions, encouraged 
traders to bring articles for sale to his camp and provided 
boats to enable his party to cross the river Chenab. Plu- 
mayun actually received a hundred boats full of corn and 
other provisions. He distributed the provisions among 
his followers, utilized the boats to cross the river, 1 passed 
by Multan, and at last reached Bhakkar on the 28th Ran/%an, 
(yy-j A.H. (January 26, 1541). In the meantime Slier Shah 
in pursuit of Plumayun had reached Sirhind, Lahore 
and finally Khushab. At Lahore, the Afghans persecuted 
those Mughals that had been left behind and thus forced 
them to follow the other Mughals to Kabul. 2 From Khu¬ 
shab, Sher Shah himself returned, but left behind Khawas 
Khan and other generals to continue the campaign of 
driving Humayun out of the Punjab. The small number 
of followers with Humayun—at one time they counted 
only forty men 3 —might have tempted Khawas Khan to 
make an attack on Plumayun and to capture him. But 
it seems the Afghan general had no such idea and con¬ 
tented himself with compelling Plumayun to be conti¬ 
nually on the move and occupying the place vacated by 

1 An interesting question arises, where had Humayun crossed the 
river. Possibly he crossed the river Chenab, where it takes the name 
of Gara. 

2 T. S. 

3 When Plumayun crossed the Chenab. See supra, p. 17. 
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him. 1 It is likely that Sher Shah had cautioned his generals 
against Humayun’s capture as it would have placed the 
Afghan chief in an awkward situation and would pro¬ 
bably have led to his adversary’s death. 2 


1 The actual words may be quoted from I. N.> 

Abul Fazl thinks it was cowardice that kept Khawas Khan at a 
distance. See also Makhyan-i-AJghdnl by Ni‘matullah for the state¬ 
ment that Khawas Khan and others were instructed not to give battle 
to Humayun but to drive him out of the Afghan dominion. 

2 First published in the Journal of the U. P. Historical Society , July, 
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CHAPTER III 


HUMAYUN AT BHAKKAR 
(1541 A.D.) 

After a weary journey through the Punjab, Humayun 
reached Rohrl 1 on the east bank of the river Indus on Janu¬ 
ary 26, 1541 A.D. Rohrl is one of the three towns which 
are situated close to each other, the other two being Bhak- 
kar and Sakkai*. 

Bhakkar, the chief of the three towns, is primarily a 
fortress on an island in the river between the towns of Rohr! 
on the eastern and Sakkar on the western bank. The island 
is a rock of limestone and flint, oval in shape, and 800 yards 
long, 300 yards wide, and about 30 feet high. The two 
river-channels into which the fortress divides the Indus, 
are some 400 yards in width with swift currents. Rohrl 
on the eastern bank is situated on a rocky precipice, 40 feet 
high and so escapes inundation during the rains. It is a 
quaint old town with narrow streets, old houses, and innu¬ 
merable mosques. Sakkar on the western bank is a more 
prosperous town and looks more picturesque with its 
groves of date-palms. In the present times, the town is 
connected with an engineering scheme known as the 
Sakkar Barrage to bring fertility to the Sind province. 

Humayun halted at Rohri, and chose the pleasant gar¬ 
den known as Charbagh of Biru 2 for his residence and al- 

1 The other variants of the name are Ruhri, Lohri or Luhri. 

The last may have been named from ^, ‘the waves’ of the eastern 
channel of the river. 

2 T. S. Others call it Babarlu. Jauhar says it belonged to Shah 
Husain. It is probably the present Behralo village. 
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lotted other residences to his followers. 1 But the whole 
party could not be provided and so Hindal moved away 
with his retainers and encamped 4 or 5 cos further south 2 
and sometime later, with a view to co-operating better with 
Humayun in Inis operations against Bhakkar, and also in 
order to provide for a wider distribution of the Mughal 
followers, he crossed over to the other side of the river. 
Yadgar Nasir M., HumayuiTs cousin, at first stayed in the 
chief college of the town but later on went over to join 
Hindal. 

Humayun had reached Rohr! on a Wednesday and on 
the Friday following, he attended the prayers at the Jam* 
masjid when khutba was read in his name. A poet com¬ 
posed the following lines and offered to Humayun: 

** . ^ 

“So long as a coin bears on itself the blessed name 
(of Humayun). 

The sun fills its (of coin) mouth with gold for its love 
for Humayun. 

At the pulpit where khutba in his name was read. 

Jupiter scatters gems.” 

Unfortunately a famine was raging in Bhakkar partly 
due to the large influx of the Mughals. Humayun, during 
his stay tried to remove the distress of his soldiers but when 

1 T. S. puts the number at 2 lacs and says that the camp was one 
farsakh in distance. A farsakh would be some 18,000 ft. or say one 
league. 

2 Akbar-nama (A. N .) and Iqbal-ndma (I. N.) of Mu'tamad Khan. 
The last is in 3 volumes of which the first two dealing with Babur, 
Humayun, and Akbar are rare. T. Kb. T. says Hindal at once made a 
move to Bat. Kb. T. by Sujan Rai is incorrect when it says that Hin¬ 
dal went away to Qandahar from Rohrl. 
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he found that his efforts were unavailing and corn conti¬ 
nued to be very dear, he determined 1 to move southwards. 2 

At Rohrl or Bhakkar, the Mughals had to deal with 
Mirza Shah Hussain Arghun who was the ruler of Sind. 
Multan had belonged to Babur since 1520 3 but so far the 
Mughals had made no further conquests further south. 
The unconquered territory was known as Sind and ex¬ 
tended up to the sea-shore and had been ruled by a dynasty 
of rulers who bore the title of Jam. In 927 A.H. (1520 
A.D.) when the two Jam princes, Firuz and Salahuddin 
were fighting against each other, Mirza Shah Beg Arghun 4 
came from Qandahar, dispossessed both the Jams of their 
thrones, and made himself master of the country. Shah 
Beg was the son of the more famous Zunnun Beg, the mi¬ 
nister of Sultan Husain Baiqara, the illustrious ruler of 
Herat. 5 6 Sultan Husain died on the eve of a campaign ag¬ 
ainst the Uzbeks and his children lost their territories to 
the dreaded ShaibanI Khan. Zunnun Beg had been exiled 
to Qandahar by his master and he only escaped further 
punishment by an offer of a daughter in marriage to the 
Sultan. After the Sultan's death in 1506 A.D., Zunnun 
Beg returned to resume his post of ministry under Bad! 
‘uzzaman, the late Sultan’s eldest son. But BadFuzzaman 
did not prosper, mainly because he had to accept joint- 

1 T. S. says that one loaf of bread was selling for a misqal (misqal 
being a gold coin). The statement is an exaggeration but Gulbadan 
Begam in her Humayfm-nama (G. H. N .) 148, says that the soldiers 
killed and ate their horses and camels. 

2 According to Far., T. S. A., and I. N. Humayun’s stay on this 
occasion was for 5 or 6 months. 

3 See Erskine’s History of India, Vol. I (Babur), 398. 

4 His real name was Shuja 4 Beg but was popularly known as 

Shah Beg. 

6 Babur devotes a number of pages in describing the particulars 
of his life and court. See B. N., 256-92. 
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mlership with his stepbrother, Muzaffar Husain, who had 
been the late Sultan’s favourite. 1 The two joint rulers 
fought a battle with ShaibanI Khan, in which Zunnun 
Beg was killed. Zunnun Beg’s son, Shuja‘ or Shah Beg, 
succeeded him as governor of Qandahar. 

Shah Beg had been carefully watching the two Jam 
princes, Firuz and Salahuddln, and when he got an oppor¬ 
tunity he intervened in their quarrel, deposed both of them, 
and himself occupied Bhakkar, 15 20-1, A.D. When Babur 
found Shah Beg engaged in occupying the Bhakkar dis¬ 
trict, he attacked and captured Qandahar 1522 A.D. Find¬ 
ing that Babur could not be dislodged from the new posi¬ 
tion, Shah Beg turned to Sind again and before his death 
in 1523-4 A.D., was able to make himself the master of the 
whole province. 2 

Shah Beg, who was a learned man as well as an intrepid 
soldier, was succeeded by his son, Sultan Shah Husain. 3 
Shah Husain consolidated his father’s kingdom and it was 
in his time that Humayun reached Bhakkar. The local 
governor on behalf of Shah Husain was Sultan Mahmud. 4 
Though Humayun, immediately on his arrival, entered 
into a communication with Shah Husain, Sultan Mahmud 
was unaware of it, and so taking Humayun’s approach to 
be nothing less than an invasion, he prepared to oppose him 
and partially destroying the Rohri town, he withdrew to 
the island-fortress, Bhakkar, with all his retinue and soldiers, 
and carried away all the boats, for fear that they might 

1 See B. N. y 261-2 and 293. 

2 According to Jauhar, Shah Beg had read khutba in Sind in Ba¬ 
bur’s name. 

3 Very often he has been called a Mirza, see Far. 

4 Notice that Bhakkar district formed the frontier of the Arghun 

territory and hence Sultan Mahmud was called which is equiva¬ 

lent to ‘margrave’ in mediaeval German history. See Kh. T. 
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fall into Humayun’s hands. When Humayun wrote to 
him to surrender the fort and to attend on him in person, 
Mahmud expressed his inability to do so without his mas¬ 
ter’s permission. 1 Still it must be said that the governor 
treated Humayun with consideration: for example, when 
Humayun complained of shortage of provision and sent 
his superintendent of the market, Mihtar Ashraf, to Mah¬ 
mud, for supply, he gave 500 ass-loads of corn and other 
provisions. 2 

As Humayun could not secure the fort of Bhakkar 
nor the allegiance of the governor, he sent two trusted 
agents, Amir Tahir, the Sadr, and Amir Samandar, one of 
his near relations, 3 to Shah Husain with profuse promises 
of reward, a guarantee of his possessions, an apology 
for his presence in Sind, and a request for support in a 
proposed attack on Gujrat 4 . Shah Husain received the two 
envoys, accepted the khildt and other presents sent to him, 
granted the districts Hala and Kandi on the cast side of the 
Indus, and Pataro 5 6 on the west side, for the ex-king’s 
expenses, and promised to repair to the Mughal camp 

1 T. S. t A. N. and I. N. 

2 T. S. 

3 T. S., I. N. and A. N One rarely comes across the word Sam¬ 
andar. In dealing with Humayun’s adventures in Sind, the word 
has occurred several times and with more than one meaning. Gene¬ 
rally it means the £ sea\ Mir Samandar indicated an office dealing with 
the river Indus and its flotilla. It has also been used as equivalent to 
the Sind province. In this sense Shah Husain has been called Shah 
Husain Samandar, i.e., Samandar!, singifying his rule in Sind. Sam¬ 
andar!, also means aloewood, mostly obtained from Sind. See G. H. N. 
148 text and n. 4. Jauhar has added a third envoy in Qambar Beg 
Barbegi, the master of the ceremonies. 

4 T. kb. T. G. H. N. y 148, T. A. (N. K. edition), 203, Far ., 219, 

Bad (N. K. edition), 118. 

6 Hala still exists; Kandi is now called Khandu and Petaro is a 
railway station on the North-Western Railway. Ma‘sum calls it 
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and himself to lead an expedition against Gujrat for Hu- 
mayun’s benefit. Further, he sent Shaikh Mirak Purani 1 
and Mirza Qasim, his maternal uncle, with a letter deplor¬ 
ing the poverty of the Bhakkar district and extolling the 
riches of Hajkan. 2 He made out in his letter that at pre¬ 
sent he was rather alarmed by the presence of the Mughals, 
but with their peaceful settlement in the districts granted, 
he would have the advantage of a quick correspondence 
and would be able to pay his respects with an easy mind 
and even hope to exert in Flu may un’s interest for the 
conquest of Gujrat; 2 in the meantime he would make 
arrangements for the completion of the wedding ceremonies 
of his daughter. 

Humayun, who had not many alternatives, was willing 
to act upon Shah Husain’s suggestions, but his nobles 
disagreed and before advancing towards the south 
demanded from the Sind ruler the cession of some forts, 
e.g., Bhakkar, where the Mughals might place their families 
and store provisions before undertaking the proposed 
expedition against Gujrat. To them this security appeared 
essential as due to Sher Shah’s conquest of the Punjab, 4 
a return there was impossible. So they made Flumayun 
doubt Shah Husain’s sincerity, reject his offers, and led him 
to make an attack on Bhakkar. 5 

Did the nobles correctly gauge Shah Husain’s inten- 


1 Ilajkan was a sarkdr in Akbar’s time. See A. A. Vol. II, 340. 
There is also a pargana of the same name. T. S. and I. N. have Chach- 
kan and T. A., has Tatta. Later on Bad. speaks of Humayun’s settle¬ 
ment in Tatta District. 

2 A. N., T. S., A. T. j’. and /. IV., 25. 

3 Kh awas Khan, one of the illustrious generals of Sher Shah had 
pursued the Mughals up to Multan and Uch and then returned. 
See Kh. T., Fol. 227 a. 

4 T. S. Ch. savs he was Shah Husain’s spiritual guide. 

5 T. S. 
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tions? Probably not; for, in the first place Shah Husain 
had already ruled for 16 years 1 and by this time had fully 
stabilized his throne. He did not need to intrigue against 
the Mughals; if he had openly declared against them, 
they must have given way to his greater resources and, 
probably, to his better organized army. Also, Shah 
Husain’s grandfather, Zunnun Beg, had been all his life 
in the service of the Tlmurid princes and so loyalty or 
absence of animus against Babur and his son might have 
deterred Shah Husain, as it had done his father, Shah 
Beg, from active hostility towards the Mughals. Actually 
Shah Husain and the local governor of Bhakkar rendered 
(rood services to Humavun, and set aside several districts 
for the maintenance of his retinue. 2 Again the grant of a 
fort like Bhakkar would have drawn Slier Shah’s attention 
to him and led to a war ending in the Sind ruler’s annihila¬ 
tion, as actually happened to Alaldeo the ruler of Jodhpur, 
a year later. So Shah Husain kept two points in view; 
one to keep himself free from any entanglement which 
might displease Slier Shah, and the other, to show as much 
regard to Humayun as was consistent with his safety. So 
he supplied him with food and promised him aid in an 
attack on Gujrat, but when he asked for a surrender of 
forts, he refused. 

With the refusal, the negotiations also came to an end, 3 

1 His total reign was of 30 years or more. 

2 A similar grant of Kora and Allahabad to Shah ‘Alam II of 
Delhi by the East India Company in 1765 may be recalled. 

3 Abul Fazl’s anger blazes forth in Akhar-nama in the following 
words. ‘That sordid one converted duties into disobedience and 
coming forth by the door of deceit and dissimulation made a display 
of false though fair-seeming expressions,’ see Beveridge’s transla¬ 
tion, p. 363. Jauhar makes Humayun write two letters to his envoys, 
one in which he threatened Shah Husain with an attack for dis¬ 
obedience and the other in which he asked his agents to return if 
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and Humayun now made preparations for an attack on 
Bhakkar. Muhammad Ma’sum who was originally a resi¬ 
dent of Bhakkar makes an observation about Shah Husain’s 
attitude towards the Mughal attack. According to him, 
the Sind ruler was absolutely certain of the utter futility 
of the attack for curious reasons. Humayun, a lover 
of art and artistic representations, was already so charmed 
with the garden in which he resided, that he would never 
quit it for any reason whatever and certainly not to 
conduct a military campaign. The task naturally would 
be entrusted to his nobles and other followers and they, 
without the personal supervision of their chief, would 
achieve nothing. So confident was the Arghun ruler 
that he was fully content to leave the defence of the 
fort to the local governor and to send a few other 
nobles, e.g., Mirza Jani Tarkhan, Daulat Khan, Payanda 
Muhammad Quraish, and Mir Jurnla Tarkhan, to his aid. 
We may pass over the observation so far as Humayun’s 
character was concerned, 1 and may accept the statement of 
Shah Husain’s determination to resist the Mughal attack 
on Bhakkar. Muhammad Ma c stim represents Shah Husain 
as so certain of his surmises that he actually at this moment 
set out on an expedition against Siwistan and ravaged its 
forts and villages. 

So a siege was laid and actually it dragged on for 5 or 6 
months, 2 without any apparent result. Then Humayun 

Shah Husain made delays in repairing to the Mughals. Jauhar also 
makes Qambar Beg return with a number of giftsTfom the Sind 
ruler. 

1 It is impossible for us to believe even though Mrs. Beveridge 
does that Humayun was so enamoured of the garden that he would 
forsake everything else for its sake. If the statement were to be true, 
we should have seen him at Rohri for the remaining years of his life. 

2 Far., 219, T. S. A. and I. N. 
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abandoned it. One reason was the acute famine raging in 
the Bhakkar district, as already mentioned. But there 
was another in the reports about HindaPs activities. Hin¬ 
dal, as already mentioned, had been staying at first on the 
east bank of the river, 4 or 5 cos south of the town of Rohrl; 
later on he crossed over to encamp on the west bank. 
Now, he asked for HumayuiPs permission to make an at¬ 
tack on Siwistan, and prevent its capture by Shah Husain. 
Yadgar Nasir M., comfortably lodged in the college of 
Rohri, chose to join Hindal, and went over to him. Hu¬ 
mayun got alarmed. He feared that Hindal might decide 
to act independently or might choose to proceed towards 
Qandahar. 1 He refused the request and ordered Hindal to 
recross the river and proceed to Patar situated in Sehwan 
district about 50 cos south of Rohri. 2 Humayun explained 
his reason for the order, that since Shah Husain had failed 
in his duties as a vassal, he wished that Hindal should 
combine with him and the two together should operate 
against him. Hindal obeyed him and proceeded to Patar. 
Humayun who had planned to combine with him also 
went forward and in four days reached Bela where lay the 
camp of Yadgar Nasir. There after a halt of 2 days he 
proceeded on his journey, Yadgar Nasir remaining behind. 
He was told that he would be duly informed of future 
plans after Humayun had met Hindal, and that he was to 
keep himself ready to join him at a short notice. At Patar 
the two brothers met 3 and Humayun straightway asked 

1 This was actually reported to him. See T. Kb. T., R. T. and 
T. A. 

2 G. H. N. and Jaubar. The latter and T. S. T. calls the place 
Bat or Pat and R. T. E. Batarl. The distance of 50 cos from Rohri 
is indicated by R. T., T. A., and T. S. A. 

3 The distance between Bela and Patar was six cos. G. H. N. has 
Darbila and Beveridge’s note by Haig, Darbela. 
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his brother whether he had any intentions yet to proceed 
to Qandahar, which the latter denied and the matter ended 
there. 1 


1 For a topographical description of Humayun’s journey, I have 
relied on Beveridge’s note on p. 363 of A. N. Both Bela and Patar 
(or Batar, Bat, Pat), are mentioned in the A. A. Bela is also men¬ 
tioned by T. S. According to Jauhar Patar was 10 cos east of the Indus. 

First published in the Journal of the Sind Historical Society , March, 
1940. 
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HUMAYON’S MARRIAGE WITH HAMlDA BANG 

August 29, 1541 A.D. 

Elumayun stayed at Patar for some time and used his 
leisure in visiting his relations. One of his earliest visits 
was to Dildar Begam, 1 Hindal Mirza’s mother. As it 
was the first call on the lady, it was of a formal nature 
and every woman, adult or otherwise, connected with 
Hindal, attended the meeting. Elumay tin’s attention was 
drawn to a young girl and when he enquired about her, 
he was told that she was the daughter of Mir Baba Dost, 
Hindal’s tutor. 2 Mir Baba D5st or Mir ‘All Akbar Mu- 
savi Jami was a Persian, who had arrived from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mashad, 3 and had risen to be a Sadr 4 under 
Humayun. He outlived his master and in the next reign 
became a commander of 3000. Though one of Humay tin’s 
officials, he remained attached to Hindal. The Mir was 
regarded highly by the prince and the Mir’s daughter was 
‘like a sister to him.’ 5 The Mir was descended from Shaikh 

1 One of Babur’s wives. She is called Dildar Aghacha Begam. 
See A. N., 156, 11. 14-5. 

2 is a tutor, theologian, and preacher combined. The 
Mir’s duties were to take care of Hindal and to give him instruc¬ 
tions, secular and religious. Baba Dost has also been called Maulana. 
T. S. gives his name as Shaikh ‘All Akbar Jami. 

3 See M. U. Vol. Ill, 231 and G. H. N. Appendix A., s.n. Hamida 
Banu. 

4 The duties of a Sadr have been dealt with exhaustively in ‘The 
Central Structure of the Mughal Empire ’ by Ibn Hasan, Chapter VIII. 

5 G. H. N., 150. c “ 


3 
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Ahmad, Zhanda-pil , the famous saint of Jam. 1 

Hamlda Banu, the MIr’s daughter, was present at the 
meeting as were other women and she was only fourteen 
years old. Her younger brother, 2 Khwaja Mu‘azzam 
was also present there. Humayun inquired of Hindal 
whether the girl had been betrothed or not and was 
told that negotiations were in progress but the actual 
betrothal had not yet taken place. 3 He then turned to 
Khwaja Mu‘azzam who was standing opposite to him and 
said, ‘this boy is one of my kinsmen and so is this girl. 4 
I would be glad to accept her in marriage.’ Hindal got 
excited at his elder brother’s suggestion of marriage and ha 
good reasons for it. It was not customary to make a 
proposal of marriage at the first meeting. Also Hamlda 
Banu was a girl of 14, and of short stature. It would be 
inappropriate for the tall Humayun to marry a girl so young 
in age and of such a short build. Also one was a Turk! 
Sunni and the other a Persian Shfa. Again, Hindal consi- 


1 For details of the saint’s life, see the British Museum Catalogue , 
Vol. II by Rieu, 551 h or Beveridge’s notes on p. 52 of A. N. Vol. I 
taken from Rieu. Ahmad died in 536 A. FI. (1141 A. D.). Huma¬ 
yun visited his tomb and put up an inscription which still exists, see 
J. A. S. B. 1897. 

2 G. I f. N., 172, and Haft Risala-i-Taqn>JmBulddn (II. R. T. B.) 

no. 45 of Buhar Library, Calcutta, (Risala IV) supports Kh. Mu‘az- 
zam being Hamlda Banu’s younger brother. It may also TkT presum¬ 
ed from his presence in a gathering of Muslim purdah- ridden women 
that he was very young. A. N. on page 14 calls him and 

on p. 227 and H. R. T. B. of the Banu, both 

indicating that brother and the sister were born of the same 
mother and possibly of different fathers. AI. U. Vol. I., 619 calls 
Mu’azzam J^el uterine brother of the girl. 

3 Jaubar. 

4 I slightly differ from Mrs. Beveridge’s translation. Humayun 
was referring to his descent through Maham Begam from Ahmad 
Tam. 
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dered Hamlda Banu as his sister and due to the disparity of 
age called her even his daughter. So he was highly displeas¬ 
ed and forgetting the formalities of the occasion burst forth, 
‘You have not come here to comfort and encourage me , 1 
but have come rather to secure a bride for yourself. If 
you carry out your intentions, I shall leave you . 5 The 
reason that he gave out for his objection, was that at that 
moment a proper alimony for the girl could not be arranged 
by Humayun. 

But Hindal’s objections did not hold. His own 
mother, Dildar Beg am took the matter in her hand, re¬ 
buked and reproached her son mildly in words like, ‘You 
are behaving very rudely in the presence of the king, who 
nurtured you. You did not have the good fortune of 
seeing the Firdaus Makani ? 2 * * But for the present the 
prince remained unmodified. Humayun, too was highly 
annoyed and went away from the meeting in a huff. 
The Begam now turned to the king, wrote him a 
letter in which she expressed her astonishment that 
he should go away in anger over a few words, and 
informed him that Hamlda Banu’s mother had already 
interested herself in the matter and was making every 
effort to bring the girl round. Humayun, who it seems had 
fallen in love at first sight, was gratified at this and wrote 
back in reply, ‘Your message is very welcome to me. What¬ 
ever persuasion you may use, by my head and eyes, I will 

1 The word used is Lib The idea is that Humayun was to 
encourage Hindal in the future plans against Shah Husain. 

2 Firdaus Makanl is Babur’s title, given to him by the biographers 

after his death. It was customary in the mediaeval times to refer to 

a king who was dead, by his title and not by his name. 

Dildar Begam’s statement need not be taken too literally. What 
she means is that Hindal had not known Babur so intimately as he did 
Humayun. 
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agree to it. As for what they have written about alimony, 
please heaven, what they ask will be done. My waiting 
eye is on the road.’ Humayun being in an expectant 
mood, Dildar Begam was easily able to bring him to her 
place and hold a party in his honour. Next she turned 
to her son, brought him to the king and later on obtained 
his consent to the king’s proposal of marriage. 

All possible objections to the marriage having been 
removed everybody was happy. But the happiness was 
premature. For, when Humayun in his next visit to the 
Begam expressed a wish to meet the girl, the latter refused 
to come, observing, ‘If it is to pay my respects, I wa- 
exalted by paying my respects the other day. Why should 
I come again ?’ 1 The king bore the repulse, tried next 
to interest Hindal in the matter, was unsuccessful, and 
then asked Subhan Quli to fetch her. But the girl still 
went on refusing by observing “To see kings once is 
lawful, a second time if is forbidden. I shall not come.” 

Now Dildar Begam again set herself to get over the 
hitch that had now cropped up. She argued with her 
saying, “After all, you will marry someone. Better than 
a king who is there?” Out came at last my little lady with 
the reason of her objections, “Oh yes, I shall marry some 
one; but he shall be a man whose collar my hand can 
touch and not one whose skirt it does not reach.” So the 
whole objection was about her small stature in contrast 
to the tall Humayun. 

The nature of the objection being now known, it was 
possible to proceed further. But it was full forty days 
before the Begam’s speeches, arguments, and persuasions 

1 The quotations are from Mrs. Beveridge’s translation of 
G. H. N. 
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had any effect. At last she succeeded. 1 2 

Then amidst rejoicings the marriage took place on 
August 29, 1541. 2 The king, who took pride in his know¬ 
ledge of the stars acted as his own astrologer, fixed the 
auspicious hour for the ceremony, and for fear of negli¬ 
gence on the part of others took the astrolabe in his own 
hands, and when the hour commenced, ordered Mir Abul 
Baqa ‘to make fast the marriage bond/ Though we are 
not told what alimony was fixed for the bride, the amount 
paid to the Mir has been mentioned as two lacs 3 in ready 
money. 

It remains for us to make a few observations on the 
marriage. 

1. The disparity of the ages of the bridegroom and 
the bride is not always so great as it was in the case of 
Humayun and Hamida Banu. Usually in the mediaeval 
times, a boy of eighteen or so would be married to a girl 
of thirteen or fourteen. 4 Hamida Banffs objection was 

1 The Muslims generally avoid a forced marriage. See Mrs. Mir 
Hasan ‘All’s Observations on the Mussulmans (At. 11 . A.) published by 
the Oxford University Press, 181. 

2 G. H. N. says it was a Monday of Jumadal-amval 948 A. H. 
and so does T. Kh. T. Though I do not find any indications as to 
which Monday of the month was meant it is likely that it was the first 
Monday. See A. N. Tr., 364. 

3 1 believe of copper. Gulbadan Begam writes the account in 
Akbar’s reign and so would naturally be thinking in Akbar’s coins. 
A. A. always gives an account of the income of the subahs, the sarkars, 
and the paraganas in dams. Thus two lacs of dams would be Rs. 5,000. 
Mrs. Beveridge on p. 151 n. 1. rightly considers 2 lacs of silver to 
be too large a sum for Humayun to spare at that moment and sug¬ 
gests that the two lacs was the sum given as dower. It does not 
appear to be a correct inference; for Gulbadan Begam expressly states 
it was given to the Mir . Ordinarily the priest’s marriage fee is a few 
silver coins. See Herklots’s Islam in India ( J . S. 1 . 1 .) published by the 
Oxford University Press. 

4 See H. I. 58 and M. H. A., 184. 
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not to this disparity of age but to the stature of the pro¬ 
poser. Humayun was nineteen years older than the 
Banu, but the two remained devoted to each other. For 
example, even when on their way to Iran it was thought 
advisable to leave their babe, Akbar, in Qandahar, the 
mother chose to accompany her husband. 

2. The suggestions made by Vincent Smith and Sir 
Richard Burn, 1 that she loved somebody else and was 
betrothed already, appear to be valueless. No authority 
is known to us for their statements. Jauhar is the only 
person who mentions that the negotiations for her mar¬ 
riage were being carried on in other quarters 2 but he 
nowhere states that the betrothal had been completed, nor 
was it likely that Humayun if he had known of Hamlda 
Banu’s betrothal would befool himself by asking for her 
hand. 

3. Humayun had already several other wives and 
Gulbadan Begam makes mention of at least six of them. 
Let us take them one by one. 

(a) Bega Begam, who was a wife of his youth and 
who for a long period was his chief queen. At the battle 
of Chausa 1539 A.D. she had been captured by the Afghans 
but was returned in safety to Humayun by Sher Shah 
under the escort of his most trusted general, Khawas 
Khan. Probably she was with the Afghans at the time when 
Hamlda Band’s marriage had taken place. Gulbadan 
Begam records one of Bega Begam’s meetings with Huma¬ 
yun before the disaster at Chausa had taken place, in which 
she complained of his neglect and Humayun had it 

1 See V. S. A., 13 and the Cambridge History of India (C. H. I.) 
Vol. IV., 38. 

2 Jauhar’s words are:— 
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in writing from her that she would never again make a 
similar complaint. After Humayun’s death Akbar was 
very much attached to her and considered her like a second 
mother. She stayed within the enclosure of Humayun’s 
tomb, supervised its erection, and probably died there 
in 1581 A.D. 

(b) Gunwar Bibi, by whom Humayun had a daughter, 
BakhshI Banu Begam. No other details are available of 
Gunwar Bibi. BakhshI Banu lived to marry Ibrahim 
M., Sulaiman Mirza’s son. After his death in 1560, she 
married Mirza Sharafuddin Husain Ahrarl. 

(c) & (d) The two ladies, Chand Bibi and Shad Bibi. 
They were lost in the battle of Chausa 1 and it is possible 
that they were drowned in the river in an attempt to 
escape from the Afghans. 

(e) Gulbarg Begam BarJas, daughter of Nizamuddin 
Khalifa, Babur’s chief minister. She was married to 
Humayun sometime before the battle of Chausa and was 
probably with Humayun in his wanderings in Sind. 

(f) Mewa Jan, daughter of Khazang Yasawal. Gul- 
badan Begam mentions that Khazang was in her employ. 
Humayun married her at his mother, Maham Begam’s 
desire. She was a good-looking girl but our authoress 
was annoyed with her and called her a fraud. 

Probably Humayun had several other wives when he 
was proposing a marriage to Hamida Banu and had also 
children—all daughters—by them. Hamida, a daughter of 
Hindal’s tutor, would hardly be expected to be treated as 
the chief spouse, even if Bega Begam was absent for the 
moment. But the possibility was that Humayun’s surviving 
children being all daughters if Hamida Banu gave birth to 


1 G. H. N. t 33 b. 
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a son, she would be treated with consideration. Actually 
she became the mother of a son fourteen months later, and 
though her family did not boast of a royal lineage, she 
became the chief companion of her husband. 

(4) It is another Sunni-ShTa marriage. The first 
noticeable marriage of this kind had been between Babur 
and Maham Begam. 1 Both the marriages were happy 
and had far-reaching effects. Out of their toleration 
grew affection for each other and this affection for an 
individual enlarged into a regard for the sect of the in¬ 
dividual, which in its turn, extended into a toleration of 
the other religions. Thus, the liberal views of the early 
Mughals in India were to some extent due to the Sunni- 
ShTa marriages. 

(5) It is noticeable that in the account of Humayun’s 
marriage with Hamida Banu many of the usual details 
are wanting, e.g., the amount of mahr or sadqa , marriage 
gift, settled on the bride. 2 Probably the king’s indigence 
and the political anxieties of the moment cut down 
many of the unessential rites or superfluous expenses. 
Still Abul Fazl mentions the showering of coins ‘on the 
head of the world and rejoicing of hearts by blissful 
favours.’ A poet of Jam, Hasan 3 Hijri, described the 
marriage in a poem. 

The festivities over, Humayun had to turn to other 
matters. Hindal was a hot-headed youth and though 
usually attached to his eldest brother, sometimes separa¬ 
ted from him. He did so now. The reason seems to 

1 See the author’s article in the Indian Culture Vol. IV. No. I. 
1937 on ‘Some women relations of Babur’. 

2 For the details of a Muslim marriage see M. H. A. or J. S. I. I. 
Gulbadan Begam gives a full account of Hindal’s marriage. 

8 See Baa. Vol. III., 386-8. The author gives three illustrations 
of his verse. 
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be Hamida Banu’s marriage, to which, in spite of his 
consent, he bore a dislike. Whatever the reason, we 
find Hindal leaving Patar, not on an expedition against 
Shah Husain in conjunction with Hu may tin but for 
the distant Qandahar on his own account. Abul Fazl 
s uggests that HindaPs action was due to the instigation 
of Qaracha Khan, the governor of Qandahar on behalf 
of Kamran M. 1 Qaracha Khan was HindaPs well-wisher 
and actually when the Mirza reached Qandahar, Qaracha 
‘respectfully embraced him and made over the territory 
(of Qandahar) to him/ But this good fortune did not 
last long for immediately after Kamran M. himself came 
and after a siege of 5 or 6 months occupied Qandahar 
and carried away Hindal captive to Kabul. This second 
attempt on the part of Hindal to set himself up as a prince 
independent of both Humayun and Kamran was as futile 
as his attempt at Delhi had been two years back. 2 

IlindaPs desertion dealt a blow to Humayun’s pro¬ 
ject of an expedition against the ruler of Sind. Crest-fallen 
and down-hearted he retraced his steps to Rohri with 
Yadgar Nasir M. in attendance on him. 


1 See A. N. and T. S. 

2 See H. B. Vol. I., 216-9. 
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HUMAYtJN’S RETURN TO ROHRl—THE SIEGE 
OF SEHWAN, 1542 A.D.—THE DEFECTION 
OF YADGAR NASIR M. 

With the defection of Hindal Humayun’s plans were 
disturbed and he retreated to Rohrl by boat. 1 For a time 
he lived happily with his new bride. But a famine ha', 
been raging 2 for some time and the Mughal followers 
chafed at their privations and Hindal’s defection made 
them think of following a similar course. Yadgar Nasir 
M., who had accompanied Humayun to Rohrl was attached 
to Hindal. 3 The latter while on his way to Qandahar, 
had asked Yadgar Nasir M. to join him and had slowed 
down his march to enable him to do so. 4 Yadgar Nasir 
actually had gone over to the other side of the river and 
was resting at a distance of two cos from the royal camp. 5 

When Humayun heard of this attempt on the part 
of Hindal to entice away Yadgar Nasir from his camp, he 
realized the seriousness of his situation and putting aside 


1 G ■ 11 N • , . , , 

2 According to I. N. 45, the famine was due to the fact that the 

neighbouring zamindars stopped supplying food to the Mughals. 

3 According to 1 . N., Hindal’s defection to Qandahar was the 
result of consultations held with Yadgar Nasir M. See p. 45 - 

4 A portion of HindaPs letter to Yadgar Nasir may be quoted 

from T. S. 

See also A. N. 

6 T. Kb. T., T. A. and T. S. A . has 10 c6s. 
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all formalities, went over to Mir Abul Baqa’s quarters 1 
on the 18th Jumddal-amval , 948 A.H. 2 and held a confer¬ 
ence with him. Mir Abul Baqa was an old courtier and 
was noted for his learning and wisdom even in Babur’s 
time. 3 The aged Mir was moved by Humayun’s appeal 
and agreed to proceed to Yadgar Nasir and to dissuade 
him from deserting Humayun. He went to the Mirza 
and obtained a settlement from him on the following 
terms: 

(a) that he should recross the Indus, join Humayun 
on the Rohri side of the river, and engage himself in Hu¬ 
mayun’s service; 

(b) if and when Humayun should reconquer Hin¬ 
dustan, he would get one-third of Hu may un’s kingdom in 
return for his loyal services; 

(c) before the conquest of Hindustan, if Kabul came 
into Humayun’s possession he would be given his mother’s 
jdgir , viz. Ghazni, Charkh, and Lohgarh districts. 4 


1 T. S. A. has Mil-Abul Ma‘ali and assigns his death to the year 
947 A. H. It has many such inaccuracies. 

2 Several authors have made a mistake about the date. Every¬ 
body is agreed that it was the 18th Juwada I which corresponds to 
Friday, the 9th September, 1541. T. S. and M. R. put it down as a 
Tuesday and Mr. Beveridge as the nth September. 

3 Abul Fazl put his name first among the illustrious men, cour¬ 
tiers, and companions of Babur. See A. N. 119. Tabaqat-i-Shdh 
Jabdnt , a work of Shah Jahan’s time puts him down as 




See the manuscript in possession of Sadr Yar Jang of Hablbganj, 
Aligarh. 

4 H. IV., I. N. and M. R., 548. 

Lohgarh, now written as Logar is a district in the north Gh azni. 
The district takes the name from the chief river in the neighbourhood. 
In A. A. it has been called a tuman , which is equivalent to a pargana. 
Charkh (or Chirkh) is a village in the tuman of Lohgarh. See A. A. 
Vol. IL, 406. B. N., 217 has a description of Charkh. 
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The projected partition was not a ve.ty wise pro¬ 
position. But the Mir had to prevent him from moving 
away at any cost and he succeeded in his object and Yadgar 
Nasir abandoned the idea of desertion from Humayun’s 
camp, but the Mir’s success cost him his life. The garrison 
of the Bhakkar fortress had heard of Hindal’s communica¬ 
tion to Yadgar Nasir and were rejoicing at the expected 
desertion of the Mirza. So when they were now told 
of Mir Abul Baqa’s success in preventing Yadgar Nasir 
from leaving Humayun they became furious and reta¬ 
liated on the aged Mir by attacking him on his return 
journey the next day. A shower of arrows was discharged 
which wounded him and he died on the following day. 1 
Humayun deeply mourned the Mir’s death 2 . Probably 
he had always felt that he was indebted to the Mir for 
Inis life. 3 

The Mir’s death did not prevent the carrying out of 
the settlement by Yadgar Nasir M. After 5 or 6 days he 
crossed the Indus and paid his homage to Humayun. 
His presence naturally heartened the ill-starred Mughal 
chief. 

All this time Humavun had retained one of Mirza 


1 The death took place on Sunday, the 11th September, 1541 

2 Humayun’s words, though an exaggeration, may be c]uoted, 
bom si. N. ‘The oppositions and contumacies of brothers, the 
ingratitude of those whom his salt had nourished and the helpless¬ 
ness of comrades and friends whereby the kingdom of India hael been 
lost and many troubles had appeared were all but one side to (i.e. 
were all equalled or balanced by) the loss of the Mir; nay, those 
calamities did not equal this one.‘ See also I. N., 45 and M. R ., 
548. 

3 See A. N. tr., 366, n. 1, or II. B., Vol. I, 13. 

Gulbadan Begam glosses over the Mir’s death and merely says 
that he died of ‘trouble.’ See G. II. N., 151 the text and n. 2 

by Mrs. Beveridge. 
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Shah Husain’s 1 envoys, Shaikh Mirak Puranl. 2 Thinking 
that his political situation had improved with Yadgar 
Nasir’s arrival he now granted the Shaikh his congi, and 
wrote again to Shah Husain to come and pay his respects. 
Once more the Sind ruler promised everything on paper 
but actually never took the trouble of repairing to Hu- 
mayun’s camp. 

Humayun had improved the condition of the Bhakkar 
district by his stay there. 3 In Abul Fazl’s words, ‘that bad 
country by the benediction of kingly justice had turned 
its face towards civilization and become rich in corn and 
vegetable.’ 4 Hence food-scarcity was over for the time 
being and his followers had no complaint on the score of 
food supply. But Humayun was getting tired of inaction. 
So once more he decided to move southward. In order to 
appease Yadgar Nasir he gave him the district of Bhakkar, 5 
and himself moved southwards to Sehwan, 6 at a distance 


1 T. S. A. always calls him Shah Hasan (not Husain) Arghun 
or merely Shah Hasan. 

2 Shaikh .Mirak was a resident of the town of Purano, hence he 
was given the title of Puranl. Purano lies 20 miles due west of Nawaz 
Dahri, a railway station on the North-Western Railway. 

3 According to G. H. N. Humayun stayed at Rohri for a month. 
Our chronology of the events is 

( a ) Humayun’s marriage with Hamlda Banu, August 29, 1541. 

( b ) Stay at Patar till September 2, 1541. 

(c) The journey from Patar to Rohri, September 2-4, 154 1 . 

(ld ) Stay at Rohri, September 4-22, 1541. 

(l e ) Humayun reached Sehwan, November 6, 1541. 

(/) The siege of Sehwan, November 5, 1541-March 6, 1542. 

We do not see how T. S. Ch. calculated Humayun’s stay at Rohri 
to be for six months. 

4 M. N., 176. 

5 A. N., M. R. and T. S. Ch. put down the beginning of Jumada 
II of 948 A. H. for Humayun’s march against Tatta. Jumada II 
begins on September 22, 1541. 

6 Sehwan has been variously written: Sewistan, Siwistan, (T. Kb. 
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of 142 miles from Rohrl as measured by the circuitous 
route of the present North Western Railway. The Mughals 
had made the journey by river. When they neared Sehwan 
a party of the Sindis made an attack on them. A few 
of the latter under the lead of Fazil Beg, 1 Mundm Khan’s 
brother and Tarash Beg disembarked and assaulted the 
foe who fled into the fortress. 2 The Mughal pursuers 
had desired to enter the fortress along with the pursued. 
But the sun was setting and Flumayun thought of the 
sun-set prayers. So the Sindis escaped unhurt and the 
fortress remained in their possession. 3 ” With the main 
Mughal division not supporting them, Fazil Beg and 
Tarash Beg withdrew before any harm could befall them. 

Humayun entered the town of Sehwan the next morn¬ 
ing, the 17th Rajah, 948 A.Id. (6th November 1541 
A.D.) and at once set to invest the fortress by digging 
intrenchments all round. The instructions were to make 
special efforts to demolish the bastions or towers with 
the help of the mines. 4 

The town of Sehwan situated in latitude 26°24', 

longitude 67 0 5 5' is an old town of 
tion^ Wan ' ltS d escri P~ Sind. Originally it was situated on 

the river Indus, but now the river 
has receeled to the east and the water communi¬ 
cation to the town from the river is by a canal 
called Aral canal connecting the Indus with the lake 

T.), Sistan (R. T.), Seshan ( T . S. A.), Seahwan (G. H. N., and 
T. A.), Suhan ( Jauhar ). The correct spelling is given by A. N., 
I. N. and M. R. 

1 M. R., T. d., and T. S. Cb., call him Fazl Beg. 

2 A. N., M. R., and T. Kb. T. 

3 Jauhar . 

4 Ibid. See also G. H. N., 44a. 
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Munchhar, situated ten miles to the west. Sehwan is 
noted for the shrine of Lai Shah Baz, whose memory 
stands high for sanctity both among the Muslims and the 
Hindus. The tomb lies enclosed in a quadrangular 
edifice, covered by a dome and spires and with glazed 
porcelain tiles bearing numerous inscriptions in Arabic 
characters. The town had also a reputation for its 
gardens, one writer going so far as to say that the lower 
Sind except Sehwan was devoid of gardens. There arc 
numerous ruins and mounds in the neighbourhood. 
At present it is a station on the North Western 
Railway. 

Mirza Shah Husain had so far tried to baffle Huma- 
vun by his dilatory tactics. Since he found now that 
Humayun was more earnest and meant action, he gave 
up his epistolary good wishes, gathered an army and moved 
northward. He came as far north as Sann. 1 Immediately 
after Shah Husain’s arrival at Sann, when he had not 
fully settled down, Mir ‘All Beg Jalair suggested to his 
brother officers that he be supplied with 500 followers 
in order to harass the Sindi ruler by guerilla attacks. 
But they did not agree 2 . The Sindi garrison of Sehwan 
under its governor Mir Alek 3 , had taken the precaution 
of mounting guns on the ramparts of the fortress, thus 
preventing the Mughals from approaching it. It had 
also destroyed the gardens in order to increase the dis¬ 
comfort of the besiegers. Now, with the arrival of 

1 A. N. and T. S. Sann is now situated 33 miles south-east of 
Sehwan. 

2 Jauhar says, because these Mughal officers had been bribed by 
Shah Husain. This may not be true. The desperate nature of the 
proposal probably kept them from supporting the Mir. 

3 T. A. and G. H. N. call him Mir Alckh. 
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Shah Husain, the corn and other food supplies were 
obtained with increasing difficulty. 1 The number of 
soldiers with Humayun being insufficient he asked for 
support from Yadgar Nasir who sent Tardi Beg and 
Mir Kasim Beg with 150 men. 2 

The siege operations proved a prolonged affair, and 
the distress of the Mughals became acute leading once more 
to desertions. Some like Mir Tahir Sadr and Khwaja 
Ghiyasuddin of Jam 3 and Maulana 5 Abdul BaqI 4 went to 
Shah Husain, while others like Mir Barka, Mirza Hasan, 
Zafar ‘All 5 son of Faqr c Ali Beg, 6 and Khwaja Muhib 
4 Ali BakhshI hastened off to Yadgar Nasir. 7 There were 
many more who intended to follow the evil example 
and some of them like, Munhm Khan and his brother 
Fazil Beg were even favourites of their master. Humayun 
adopted a strong attitude and imprisoned Munhrn Khan 
who was the ringleader. 

In the meantime Yadgar Nasir M. who had been left 
behind at Rohrl, continued to stay there. 8 The Sindis 
rejoicing at the division of the Mughals into two camps, 
one situated at Sehwan and the other at Rohri, made three 
attacks on Yadgar Nasir. The Mirza showed courage on 
all the three occasions but it was in the last attack that he 

1 T. A. M. A. says, the difficulties of the Mughals were due to 
Yadgar Nasir’s opposition, a statement which seems only partially 
true. 

2 Jauhar. 

3 M. R. calls him Qazi and states that he had been made a Sa* 
on the day before Humayun reached Rohri. See p. 545, 1 . 12. 

4 A. N., T. S., I. N. and M. R. 

6 T. S. CL has Mir Muzaffar ’Ali instead of Zafar ‘Ali. 

6 A. N., M. R. and I. N. have Sharaf ‘All instead of Faqr ‘Ali. 

7 A. N. T. S. adds the name of Qasim Husain Sultan. 

8 T. S. says that the deserters instigated Yadgar Nasir to go to 
Qandahar; but he did not choose to go. 
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earned a real victory and killed several hundreds of the 
enemy. 1 The victory put an end to the Sindi attacks. 
Shah Husain, who had hoped for better results from these 
attacks, now took recourse to statecraft. He sent his 
seal-bearer, Babur Qull, 2 to Yadgar Nasir representing to 
him that he was getting old and had no son nor any sym¬ 
pathizer, and that he now desired to marry his daughter 3 
to him, to make over his treasure to him and, later on, to 
make over his state by reading the kbutba and striking 
coins in his name; 4 together, they might achieve the con¬ 
quest of Gujrat. Yadgar Nasir fell into the snare of his 
false promises 5 and so when next he received a request from 
Humayun for an attack on Shah Husain, he delayed. Yad¬ 
gar Nasir’s attitude did not change for the better when an 
agent, ‘Abdul Ghafur, 6 arrived to urge him 7 to Humayun’s 
aid. Yadgar Nasir continued to be negligent of the Mu¬ 
ghal interests and even recalled the advance-camp that had 
been sent at first to keep up appearances. 8 

Humayun was alarmed at his new situation. Shah 

1 M. R. puts down the number of the enemy killed at 360. 

2 A. N., I. N., and M. R. T. S. calls him Mir Quit. 

3 According to Kh. T. his only issue was a daughter. The words 

are Jr* 

4 Jauhar, T. S. and T. Kh. T. slightly differ. Subh-i-Sadiq says 
that actually khutba was read in Yadgar Nasir’s name. 

Kh. T. says . ^ ^ ^ y* 

6 According to I. N. he was a Turk! and had been appointed 
JU master of Humayun’s treasury. 

7 According to T. Kh. T. and M. R. 550, ‘Abdul Ghafur’s tactless 
speech deterred Yadgar Nasir from proceeding to Humayun’s aid. 

8 T. A. T. Kh. T. and T. S. A. state that actually he had sent aid 
to Humayun before A. Ghafur had gone to him. But he sent no 
aid after receiving Shah Husain’s envoys. M. A. and M. J. N. say 
that he and also Hindal had opposed Humayun on every battlefield. 
The statement does not appear to be correct. 
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Husain on his side vigorously maintained opposition to 
him 1 the Sindl garrison rendering aid by occasional on¬ 
slaught on the Mughals and now, in his rear, at Rohri, 
his cousin, Yadgar Nasir, was proving disobedient to him. 
Humayun decided to withdraw from Sehwan and on the 
17th Zulqada , (4th March, 1542 A.D.) he retraced his steps 
towards Rohri. 2 In order to protect himself from Shah 
Husain, Humayun sent MuiTim Beg to him with a request 
that he should follow him and meet him in person for a 
settlement of affairs. But Shah Husain having no reasons 
for being thankful to the Mughal chief, remained in close 
pursuit but declined the interview. Humayun followed the 
west bank of the Indus and when he reached Bhakkar, 
desired to cross over to Rohri. His followers tried to per¬ 
suade him to proceed to Qandahar, but Humayun refused 
to turn his face to his brothers. Instead, he ordered his 
men to conduct raids into the neighbouring villages and to 
cross over by a ford. The crossing of the river proved a 
hazardous affair, for Shah Husain had encamped only 
two cos to the south and any one who strayed too far 
from his camp was carried away by the Sindls. The 
want of boats too was keenly felt and led sometimes to 
unpleasant incidents. One may be related here. A boat 
was discovered near the ford and was immediately taken 
in possession by Tardi Beg. Mir Khatang made a request 
of the Beg to spare it for the king who desired to carry 
his dependants across. This was a reasonable request, 

1 G. H. N., 44 a describes heavy losses suffered by the Mughals. 
The estimated loss was of 10,000 men. 

2 T. S., T. A. Far. and T. Kh. T. extend the siege to 7 months 
and G. H. N. to 6 or 7 months. Among the reasons for raising the 
siege T. S. mentions the occurrence of gales and floods and want of 
siege-implements. The date when the siege was raised has been given 
by A. N., I. N., M. R., and T. S. A. 
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for, Tardi Beg was not using it even for the carriage of his 
goods. But it led to an altercation, Tardi Beg calling Mir 
Khatang a manikin and the latter making a similar retort. 
The affray ended in Tardi Beg whipping the Mir and the 
latter ripping open the saddle of Tardi Beg’s horse. Hu¬ 
mayun, however disgusted he might have been with these 
petty affairs, acted as a peace-maker. He soothed the Beg 
who had been one of the premier nobles under Babur and 
under himself, gave him a scat of honour at the next visit, 
and also a horse and siropd and spoke words of comfort 
to him. 

Humayun’s journey was full of hardships and at its 
end when he reached Bhakkar, he could find no boats 
to cross the Indus, all of them having been removed from 
his path at Shah Husain’s orders. 1 After some time, two 
^aminddrs , Hala and Gandum 2 by name, took pity on Hu¬ 
mayun and sent some boats for his use. Yadgar Nasir 
made them captives and put them to death 3 and Humayun 
who had proceeded to Rohri, bore the mortification. 
When he neared the town, Yadgar Nasir came forward 
with a number of followers to resist his entry into the town 4 
but desisted at the remonstrances of his chief confidant, 
Hashim Beg. 5 Other defections occurred 6 of which the 

1 Or at Yadgar Nasir’s. See T. Kb. T. and T. S. A. 

2 These are rather peculiar names. There is also a place called 
Hala. Gandum in Persian means ‘wheat.’ A. N. and I. N. mention 
the names of the ^ aminddrs. 

3 T. A., 51 and T. Kb. T., fol. 282 a. 

4 G. H. N. fol. 44 b gives several minor details in this connection. 

5 T. A., T. Kb. T., R. T., M. R., and T. S. A. give some details 
here of Yadgar Nfisir’s attacks on Shah Husain but all of them agree 
that Yadgar turned against Humayun immediately after. According 
to M. R. 551 Hashim Beg sent some couplets to Yadgar which caused 
him to desist from fighting against Humayun. 

6 According to Far., at Yadgar Nasir’s instigation. 
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most prominent was the desertion of Qasim Husain Sultan. 
Though Qasim Husain escaped to Yadgar, Humayun 
prevented Tardi Beg and Mun’im Beg from leaving him by 
keeping a vigil throughout the night. In the early morning 
when Humayun had gone away for ablution, a further 
unsuccessful attempt was made by the nobles to escape. 
A severe famine was raging in the Mughal camp. 1 Sultan 
Mahmud, be it said to his credit, sent 300 ass-loads of corn 
to relieve the distress of the Mughals. 

Humayun’s distress was extreme and he desired to 
don the dress of a recluse, and retire to a hermitage far 
removed from this world of affliction and of worldlings 
full of deceit. But his followers, who would be left rudder¬ 
less on Humayun’s retirement succeeded in dissuading him 
from this plan of despair and in instilling new hopes into 
him. Sometime back Maldeo had been in correspondence 
with the Mughals and had assured Humayun of his loyal 
services and had gone even so far as to invite him to his 
territories for shelter, 2 and to promise aid in future cffort c 
to conquer Hindustan 3 or at least Gujrat. 4 

So the Mughal followers asserted that all was not lost 


1 Badauni’s words may be quoted:— 


See p. 356 (B. I. Series). ° 0 } 

2 A. N. T. S. may be quoted in this connection: 


J U 5 ‘■^y Jh- y ;l5 ; l 

3 A A., 52, and T. Kb. T., fol. 1282 b y R. T., fol. 199 b. 

4 M. N. and M. K. 
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so long as these faithful Rajputs remained. To Humayun 
the suggestion acted as a ray of light in the surrounding 
gloom and he determined to make a move in the direction 
of Maldeo. But before doing so, once more he wrote to 
Yadgar Nasir and besought him to be loyal and faithful 
and then inserted the following couplet: 

ij/^ <fk (*V ~ 5 ** ^ 

“O thou moon-cheeked one, others’ eye and lamp. 

I burn 1 How long wilt thou plaster others’ scars P” 1 

In this couplet, Humayun pictured his desperate situa¬ 
tion, regretted Yadgar Nasir’s neglect of his duties towards 
his own master and his flirtation with the Sindi ruler. 

But his communication made no impression on his 
cousin. So he left him behind with a warning that Shah 
Husain would not allow him to be master of Bbakkar and 
proceeded towards Uch on Muharram 21, (May 7, 1542) 2 
with a view to pass on to Maldeo’s territories. 

On their march, almost immediately after, the Mughals 
fell in with a caravan loaded with corn and other provisions. 
The sight of the Mughals terrified the merchants and they 
fled away leaving behind most of their burden. So the 
provisions fell into the hands of the Mughals. Hunger- 
stricken as they were, the large supply was a boon to them 
and for the next few days there was great rejoicing. 

The next halt was at Mau. The journey from Mau 
j was a trying one as neither food nor water was easily avail¬ 
able. 3 At Uch, Humayun once more asked Bakhshue 

1 A. N., and M. R. 

2 T. S. Ch. says that Humayun reached Uch on May 7. 

3 Jauhar relates how on one occasion he filled Humayun’s water- 
flask and none was left for his own, and on another, how he captured 
a deer for his master and got in reward a leg of venison for himself. 
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Lankah to meet him and to provide his followers with pro¬ 
visions. On the previous occasion, though he did not 
personally attend on the Mughal chief at least he had 
supplied the Mughals with food. Now he neither visited 
Humayun nor relieved the needs of his followers. On 
the contrary, whenever the Mughals ventured out, these 
Afghans deprived them of their money. Thus a month 
and a half passed in great misery, Humay tin’s people sub¬ 
sisting on bugloss, borage, berry fruits, or their stones. 1 


1 First published in the Journal of the Sind Historical Society , 
August, 1940. 



CHAPTER VI 


HUMAYUN IN RAjPUTANA, 1542 A.D. 

Humayun started from Uch on Muharram 21, 949 A.H. 
(May 7, 1542 A.D.) reached there in the beginning of 
JLabTul-annval} started from there on Rabi‘ul-awwal 14, 1 2 
and four days later reached Dilawar, 3 about 26 miles south¬ 
east of Uch, halted there for three days 4 and two days later 
encamped at Wash pur. 5 On Kabf ul-dkhir 17, (July 31) 
Humayun encamped 12 cos from Bikaner. 6 

Before tracing Hu may un’s journey, it will be necessary 
to give a brief account of the Rathors and their ruler, Rao 
Maldeo of Jodhpur. The Rathors or the Rashtrakutas had 
been ruling in different parts of India in pre-Muslim times. 
One section known as Gahadavalas from their capital 

1 Which begins on June 15, 1542 A. D. 

2 See Beveridge’s remarks on A. N.’s dates on p. 71, n. 2. 

3 Dilawar is at present in Bahawalpur state. In A. N. (text) 
it is put down as Diwarawwal. G. H. N. and Jauhar mention it as 
belonging to Maldeo. It is possible that in reaching Dilawar, Huma¬ 
yun had crossed some of the lands belonging to Jaisalmer state. This 

will explain T. S.’s words yoJU sly 

would indicate traversing the lands belonging to the Jaisalmer 
state. See also G. II. N. It would appear from T. A. that there 
was a good deal of fighting between the Mughals and the Bhatls of 
Jaisalmer. 

4 Jauhar. He mentions that ShaiMi ‘All Beg requested Humayun 
to grant him permission to capture the place, but the latter refused, 

observing that the possession of Dilawar would not make him the 
monarch of the world. 

6 There are several variants of the name. 

6 G. H. N. seems mistaken when she makes Humayun go to 
Jaisalmer. She was not present in Humayun’s camp but writes on 
hearsay. T. S. makes some of Humayun’s men go to Bikaner. 
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Gadhipur or Qanauj ruled in eastern Hindustan. 1 Under 
them Qanauj had a glorious history and had formed a cul¬ 
tural centre for the Hindus of North India and it was the 
Brahmans and Kayesthas of Qanauj that carried the torch 
of Aryan civilization to Bihar and Bengal. Jayachandra, 
(1170-94 A.D.) the ruler in the time of Muhammad Gh url, 
was also noted as a patron of learning. 2 After his death 
at or after the battle of Chandwar, 3 the Rathdrs under his 
grandson, Sihaji, 4 retired to Marwar or Maruwar, 5 the land 
of death, 6 conquered Kher in Alallani district and the whole 
of the Pali district and ‘planted the standard of the Rathors 
amidst the sand hills of the Luni in 1212/ From the com¬ 
mencement of the 13th century to the present day the Ra¬ 
thors have been the ruling clan in Jodhpur. The govern¬ 
ment is conducted on a feudal basis, in which the Rathors 

1 See V. Smith’s liarly History of India , the Rajput ana Gazetteer, 
53. C.H.I. Vol, III on p. 51 denies that the Rathors and the Gahada- 
vals are the same. Sec also Vaidaya: Mediaeval Hindu India III, 217-21; 
Reu: History of the Rashtrakutas-, Reu: Marwar Ka Itibas; Roy: Dynas¬ 
tic history, Vol. I, 551-2; Tripathi: History of Kanauj, 299-300; Ram 
Karan; Sir Asutosh Jubilee Vols. Orientalia Pt. II, 259-61; and articles 
in Hpigraphica Indira, Vol. X and Indian antiquary, Vol. XL. 

2 But his feud with the more famous Prithvlraj of Delhi and 
Ajmer, the abduction of his daughter, Samyogita by his rival, Prith¬ 
vlraj, on the day of her swayamvara and the occupation of Hindustan 
by the Muslims after his defeat and death, have tarnished his fame and 
lessened the merits of his more peaceful achievements. Reu and 
Tripathi deny many of the facts of the Prithrjrdj Rdso. 

For a glimpse of the glory of Qanauj under Jayachandra see 
Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. II, 6 and Tripathi 321-5. 

3 Near Firuzabad. See C. H. I. Vol. III. Bisheswar Nath 
Reu’s History of the Rashtrakutas, 127 calls it Chandaval. 

4 According to Reu, after Jaya’s death, his son, Harish Chandra 

ruled for some time in Benares and Siha, his son, retired to Khor and 
Mahni (Farrukhabad district). Later on Siha retired to Marwar. 

6 Generally known as Jodhpur state from its headquarters. 

6 It is also stated that Marwar is derived from Madhyawar or 
central region, Jodhpur being Central Rajputana. 
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and the other Rajput clans i.e., Oswals have a share. 
The ruler, known at first as Rao, then as Raja and lastly as 
Maharaja, acts as the head of the Rathor community. 1 

Its most illustrious ruler was Rao Maldeo 2 who as¬ 
cended the throne after the sudden death of his father Rao 
Gangaji in 1531 A.D. 3 Immediately after his accession, 

1 Amidst the long list of the rulers of Jodhpur, a few only may 
be mentioned here. 

(a) Rao SihajI, the grandson of Jayachandra of Qanauj. He 
along with his brother, Saitram migrated from Qanauj and after 
a brief but most momentous journey settled in the Mallani and Pali 
districts of Marwar, 1212 A.D. and died 1273. 

( b ) Rao Ranmalji succeeded to the state in 1408 A.D. He 
extended his possession and included Mandor, so named after a local 
Rishi five miles to the north of the present Jodhpur. But Ranmal 
who had married his sister, Hansabai, to Rana Lakshji or Lakhaji 
of Mewar, chose to reside at Chitor in the reign of Rana Mokalji, 
Lakshji’s son. Ranmal was ‘in stature almost gigantic and was the 
most athletic of all the athletes of his nation.’ He helped his nephew 
in the administration of Mewar. A conspiracy was formed and he 
was murdered 1438 A.D. He had the reputation of an administrator 
and was credited with such reforms as the equalisation of weights and 
measures in Mandor state. 

(c) Rao JodhajI transferred his capital from Mandor to Jodhpur 
in 1459 -A.D. at the behest of a yogi, who desired him to settle five 
miles to the south on the projecting ledge of a range of hills. The 
ledge had been so long called Bakurcbiria the birds’ nest, but the 
yogi christened it Jodhagir, the hill of J5dha. The palace within the 
fort is an imposing structure and serves as a striking example of 
mediaeval Rajput architecture. JodhajI ruled for 50 years and died 
in 1488. The sculptures at Mandor were mostly carved in his time 
and at his orders. At JodhajI’s suggestion, one of his sons, BIkajI, 
was able to found the Bikaner state in the very year that JddhajI 
ascended the throne and maintained its separate existence, jodha’s 
great-grand-daughter was the celebrated Mira Bal. 

2 The Muslim writers often did not recognize the independence 
of the Hindu rajas and called them % amindars . With regard to Rao 
Maldeo the following sentence from T. A. 52 may be quoted. 

8 See Reu: Marwar ka Itihas (R. M. I.), 115. 
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he began the conquest of the numerous petty principalities 
that lay on his border. Thus we find a mention of the 
following places among his conquests: Sojhat, Nagor, 
Ajmer, Merta, Jaitaran, Bilara, Bhadrajuns, Mallani, 
Sivana, Didwana, Pachbhadra and Bali in Marwar, 
also the larger half of the state of Bikaner. From 
Jaipur state he took the districts of Jalgor Tonk, Toda, 
Malpur, Chersu, Kosli, and Bahu. 1 He continued to rule 
till 1562. 

That between two such mighty conquerors as Maldeo 

and Sher Shah there should be fric- 
mUeo and Sker don js nothing to bc surprised at. 2 

(a) Their common boundary: after 
Ajmer had been included in Marwar state and after 
Sher Shah had also taken Agra and Delhi, the territories 
of the two conquerors met at several places c.g., at Biana. 
The indefiniteness of the boundaries was bound to lead 
to misunderstanding and quarrels, (b) Rao Maldeo had 


1 See S. R. Sharma’s article entitled, Sher Shah and Maldeo in the 
Journal of Indian History, Vol. V, 1927. Tod’s list in Rajasthan, Vol. 
II, 19-20 is much longer. 

To-day a traveller meets with numerous relics connected with 
Rao Maldeo. We shall content ourselves with the mention of only 
a few of them. 

{a) The fort, though founded by Rao Jodhajt, was largely 
extended in Rao Maldeo’s time and the Amrit pol or gate situated near 
the Amrit taldo and also the Loha pol were built by him. The latter 
was not completed in his life-time. 

(1 b ) lie is also connected with a few beneficial works: Patalia 
Bera was sunk by him and Rani Sdgar though built by a rani was 
included within the fort by Maldeo. 

ic) Ilis cenotaph known as Rao Maldeo ka dewal was built after 
his death in 1562 A.D. by his grandson. Mold Raja Udai Singh in 
1591 A.D. It is situated near the haori also associated with his 
name. 

2 See S. R. Sharma’s article mentioned above. 
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recently completed the conquests of Ajmer and Nagdr. 1 
Both the districts had belonged at one time or the other to 
the Muslim kingdom of Delhi. Sher Shah interpreted 
these conquests as Maldeo’s challenge to his Muslim neigh¬ 
bours. But since he had no direct dealings with the Rao 
and also because just then he was occupied in other direc¬ 
tions, he showed no outward sign of resentment. Even 
Maldeo’s conquest of Merta in 1539 A.D. from Rao Biram- 
deo, who among the Rath5rs was only second to the ruler 
of Jodhpur, had not stirred Sher Shah to any immediate 
action. ( c ) After Sher Shah’s conquest of Delhi, Rao 
Maldeo dispossessed Rao Kalyan Mai of most of his ter¬ 
ritories including his headquarters of Bikaner, April 1541 
A.D. 2 Rao Kalyan Mai sent his brother Bhojraj to Sher 
Shah, to whom Rao Biramdeo had already proceeded. The 
two Rathors appealed to the Afghan ruler for a redress of 
their wrongs. Now Sher Shah thought that he had a legi¬ 
timate cause and a suitable opportunity to take up arms 
against the J5dhpur ruler. ( d ) Rao Maldeo too must 
have reflected that a war with Sher Shah was now inevitable 
and so he thought of strengthening his cause by befriending 
Humayun. 3 He looked upon the latter as the leader of 
those Indian Turks, whose achievements under Babur had 
resounded throughout India. Probably, he also consi¬ 
dered Humayun personally a friend of the Rajputs and was 
aware of his relations with the Sisodias of Mewar. 4 

1 See R. M. I., 118-9. 

2 Rao Kalyan Mai ruled from 1541-71. Tod wrongly puts down 
samvat 1603 (1546 A.D.) as the date of accession. I follow the State 
Chronicles of Bikaner, the Rajpu tana Gazetteer and R. M. I. After 
Maldeo’s occupation of Bikaner, Kalyan Mai had shifted his head¬ 
quarters to Sirsa and had actually taken part in Sher Shah’s engage¬ 
ment with Maldeo at Ajmer in 1544 A.D. 

3 See C. H. I. IV, 39. 

4 For Rajput tradition of Humayun’s relations with Mewar see 
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All this had led the Rao to believe that Humayurds expul¬ 
sion from Delhi was only temporary and that his cause 
would ultimately prevail. So he had entered into a cor¬ 
respondence with him and invited him to Jodhpur pro¬ 
mising to support him in regaining Hindustan, June 1541. 1 

Let us now turn to Humayun. We have seen him 
last encamped 12 cos from Bikaner. It had been only re¬ 
cently occupied by Maldeo and probably there was some 
unrest due to a change of rulers. It would be natural for 
Humayun to stay at a distance from the turmoil and so he 
stopped for a few days where he was. Now when Huma¬ 
yun had actually arrived in the Rao’s territory he became 
aware of the nature and the extent of Maldeo’s ambition 
and his followers too 'became apprehensive of the deceit 
and perfidy of Maldeo and represented this to His Majesty’. 2 
They advised caution and so Humayun sent Mir Samandar, 
one of his nobles to meet the Rao and to suggest privately 
what should be the Mughal chief’s future course of action. 3 
The Mir went and quickly returned and made an unfavour¬ 
able report about tire intentions of the Rath5r chief but 
left the choice of future action to his master. 

The Mughals had found their journey from Uch to 
the outskirts of Bikaner one of fatigue and privations. 
'Neither corn nor grass was to be had’ 4 and several among 
his followers died of thirst or of the hardships of the jour¬ 
ney. Sometimes their march had to be continued until 
they found a well or a lake and then their halt also had to 
be for a longer duration in order to allow sufficient rest to 

Rajasthan, Vol. I, 251-2, also H. B. Vol. I, 114-5. 

1 R. M. I. thinks it was Humayun who opened the correspond¬ 
ence. 

2 A. N. tr., 373. 

3 Ibid. 

4 G. H. N., 45 a. 
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the men and animals. For example, on one occasion, 1 
the journey started when two pahrs 2 of the day still re¬ 
mained. The party travelled for the remaining portion 
of that day, for the whole night and for three pahrs of the 
next day. As no water was available they had to halt 
and search the neighbourhood for water. They found 
there a tank full of water to the brim and then there was 
general rejoicing and everyone hastened to satisfy his 
thirst. Next, they filled their leather bags and water flasks; 
those that had dropped on the way owing to thirst were 
relieved 3 and brought to the camp and those who had 
died were entombed with proper ceremonies. When 
everybody had refreshed himself and had taken ample 
rest, the party restarted. The next halt was at Bilpur and 
from there they reached Phalodi. 4 At Phalodi the Mu- 
ghals, after another spell of privations obtained ample 
provision and were able to satisfy their hunger generously. 
From Phalodi Humayun wrote a letter to Maldeo, which 
the latter acknowledged by sending to the Mughal chief 
some fruits but made no definite promise of aid which could 
inspirit the Mughals. One of PlumayuiTs door-keepers, 
Raju by name, fled to Maldeo and supplied him with the 
information that Humayun carried with him a number of 
precious rubies and this information was confirmed by a 
second deserter, Jan Muhammad Ishaq Aqa. On hearing 

1 See Jauhar. 

2 a pahr would indicate 3 hours or so. 

3 Jauhar relates how Humayun took advantage of a Mughal’s 
distress, obtained a cancellation of a bond of debt in the presence of 
three witnesses and then only satisfied his thirst. If correct, the 
story casts a slur on Humayun’s character. 

4 It is one of the districts of Jodhpur state. See the map attached 
to the book entitled, ‘VI brief account of Jodhpur ” published by the 
state. PhalddI town, according to T. S. y is more than 30 cos from 
Jodhpur and is situated on a salt marsh. 
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this, Maldeo stirred himself and sent one of his confidants, 
Sankai of Nag 5 r, who visited the Mughal camp in the 
guise of a merchant and expressed a desire to purchase the 
diamond that the Mughal chief possessed. 1 The latter 
was not satisfied with the bona fides of his interviewer and 
in reply reminded him that such rare diamonds could not 
be had for money but with the help of the sword or as a 
free gift from a monarch. 2 Since the man was in Rao 
Maldeo’s confidence, the interview prejudiced the Mughal 
chief, who thought that Sankai’s behaviour confirmed 
Mir Samandar’s report against the Rao. Still hoping 
against hope that he might be mistaken in his opinions about 
the Rathor chief, he sent a second messenger, a Hindu, 
Rai Mai Suni by name, to report to him about the Rao. 
It was arranged that if he were unable to communicate 
with him in writing, he was to do so by pre-arranged 
signals. 3 If Maldeo’s trustworthiness was to be indicated, 
the messenger was to clasp all the five fingers of one of his 
hands but if hostility and hypocrisy were intended, only 
the little finger was to be clasped. After Rai Mai Suni’s 
departure, Humayun did not entirely discontinue his 
march, he only slowed down his progress. 

The Mughal camp moved on two or three stages 
beyond PhalodI and it was pitched at Kul-i-y6gl, 4 (the 
recluse’s pond). Here Rai Mai’s courier arrived and clas- 

1 Beveridge thinks it to be the stone that Babur had presented 
to Humayun after the battle of Panipat. See B. N. edited by Mrs. 
Beveridge, 477. There is no further mention of the rubies now 
reported to Maldeo. 

2 Humayun here refers to the possession of the diamond by 
Babur after the victory at Panipat and also to Babur’s free gift of it 
to his son. 

3 A. N., 180. 

4 According to Jauhar, Sankai met Humayun at Kul-i-yogl. 
R. M. I. calls it yogl-tlrtha. 
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ped his litde finger. In Abul Fazl’s words, ‘it clearly ap¬ 
peared that the thoughts of this black-faced scoundrel 
were deceit and perfidy and that he had an evil intention in 
sending a large body of men under pretence of setting off 
the welcome/ Abul Fazl, in his loyalty to his master’s 
family, is vituperative towards the Rathor chief; but even 
then he is not wholly blind to the difficulties. He indicates 
that the Rao was diverted from his good intentions either 
by the smallness of the Mughal army or was over-awed 
by Slier Shah’s threats. Information must have reached 
the Rao of Sher Shah’s thoroughness as ruler, especially 
of his reforms in Bengal, 1 and of the steps taken to intro¬ 
duce peace on the Jhelam frontier in the Punjab. 2 Sher 
Shah had also conquered Malwa and had returned to Agra 
towards the end of June, 1542 A.D., leaving the work 
of appeasement of the province to his chief lieutenant, 
Shuja‘at Khan, assisted by HajI Khan, Junaid Khan and 
others. Now at Agra, he was carefully watching the poli¬ 
tical horizon of Rajputana and postponed his cherished 
scheme of proceeding to Malwa once more and of passing 
on to conquer the ShTa states of the Deccan. 

1 Sher Shah had 

{a) dismissed Khizr Khan BIrak, one of his eminent generals. 

( b ) made military subdivisions of the Bengal province. 

(c) maintained the administrative unity of the province in 
revenue and justice by the appointment of a Qazl. 

These reforms had been completed in 7 months, from June, 
1541 to January, 1542 A.D. 

2 Sher Shah 

{a) built a fort on the Jhelam to keep the Khokars in check. 
It was known as Rohtasgarh Benares in contradistinction of Rohtas- 
garh of Bihar. 

(1 b ) organized systematic raids into the Khokar territory. In 
one of the raids, Rai Sarang, the Khokar’s daughter was carried away. 

( c ) though usually against the concentration of a large number 
of troops under individual generals, he made an exception of the 
Punjab. Consult Abbas SarwanI, the principal biographer of Sher Shah. 
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During his halt at Agra, he had been fully informed 
of all that had passed between Humayun and Rao 
Maldeo. 1 He was observant of Humayun’s day-to-day 
march towards Jodhpur. 

But really speaking, Humayun had missed his oppor¬ 
tunity. Instead of accepting Maldeo’s invitation at once 
in June 1541 A.D., when Sher Shah was occupied elsewhere, 
he frittered away his time and energy in useless adventures 
in Sind and now some 13 months later when he had failed 
in his other projects, decided to turn to Rajputana. During 
this period the Mughal chief had grown weaker and his 
army had melted away, 2 while Sher Shah had extended 
his kingdom. So Maldeo revised his reading of Delhi 
politics and hesitated to carry out his promises made more 
than a year ago. 3 

Whether Maldeo having once invited the Mughals 
could establish himself again in Sher Shah’s confidence is 
an interesting question and we would like to make a few 
observations in this connection. First, one should re¬ 
member that in Mediaeval India no ambitious ruler would 
allow his neighbouring prince to live in peace unless the 
latter acknowledged his suzerainty. Even Akbar, who 

1 According to Qanungo’s Sher Shah, these negotiations were 
opened by Maldeo in June, 1541 A.D., when the Afghan king was 
absent in Bengal. 

2 Qanungo thinks Humayun had less than 3000 followers. See 
also C. H. I. IV., 39. 

3 T. A., is very clear on this point, as the following sentence will 
show:— 

IZJyOsrib <sS pA. 5 LzAtS s'Sl fJyC) }1 y>L*JU ^1) 

^ 1 **^.3 [b p ^4 iImO ^ I kI 

See pp. 52-53. R. M. I., 126-7 thinks Maldeo was sincere and 
had given Bikaner in jdgir to Humayun for his expenses. It was 
Humayun who got frightened and retreated. 
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possessed many virtues, destroyed the gallant and the 
virtuous Rani Durgavati of Chauragarh because she ‘did 
not submit herself at the threshold of the Shahinshah.’ 1 
Again, a Hindu prince did not always ensure permanent se¬ 
curity even by submission. 2 When to all this was added a 
conquering ambition in the non-Muslim chief, a clash with 
some Muslim neighbour was inevitable. Thus in the 
Mediaeval Indian politics, for two active chiefs like Slier 
Shah and Rao Maldeo to be independent of each other 
and to live in peace was an impossibility. And Maldeo 
had laid himself open to the Afghan attacks by his advances 
to the Mughals. 3 

But it does not appear that Maldeo was aware of the 
full consequences of his own move; for he still continued 
to hope that either Slier Shah was not aware of his corres¬ 
pondence with Humayun 4 5 or that the Afghan chief with a 
multitude of work in other quarters would be prepared to 
condone it. 6 So when he found Humayun approaching 
him with a miserable army, he stopped short in order 
to take his bearings anew, forgetting the fact that the 
alienation of the Mughals would not necessarily bring 
him into favour with Slier Shah. 

Sher Shah’s conduct at this time requires close atten- 


1 See A. N. Vol. II., 210. For the same reason Akbar destroyed 
Ahmadnagar and Khandesh. 

2 According to Kennedy’s article on The Hidaya in The Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, 1835, there could not be a 
permanent treaty between a Muslim and an ‘infidel’ state. 

3 See supra for all the causes of friction between the two rulers. 
Of course, Humayun was to be made ruler of Hindustan and Maldeo 
to act only as a king-maker. 

4 Which, with our full knowledge of Sher Shah’s spy system, 
we can affirm not to be the case. 

6 Sher Shah, the administrator, would not allow such a hostile 
move to go unpunished. 

5 
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tion. During his stay in Agra, (June, 1542 A.D.) he was 
organizing his resources. He had been confident that 
with Malwa and Ranthambhor in his possession, a surprise 
from the direction of Rajputana was impossible. But a 
closer inspection of Mcwat and Delhi regions disclosed 
to him the extent of Maldeo’s dominions; for he discovered, 
so to say, that in Jhajjar 1 Maldeo possessed a town situated 
at a distance of only 30 miles from Delhi. And now he 
found that in addition to the extensive conquests, the Rao 
was coquetting with Humayun and the latter had been 
allowed to enter Marwar. So the Afghan ruler who had 
waited so long, now decided to act and act quickly. Celerity 
of movement was a strong point with him and in August, 
1542 A.D., he entered Maldeo’s territory and was actually 
marching upon Nagor. 2 After 3 or 4 marches, he gave 
one more opportunity to Maldeo to mend his ways. He 
desired him to drive the Mughals out of Marwar or to cap¬ 
ture Humayun and hand him over to the Afghans and for 
either of the acts, the Rao was to be rewarded ‘with Nagor 
and Alwar and whatever other place he asked for.’ 3 Of 
course, if neither of the alternatives suited the Rathors, 
the Afghans would meet them on a battle-field, as they 

1 Situated in Lat, 28°3 5', Long. 78°43', it was in the early nine¬ 
teenth century the capital of an English adventurer, George Thomas. 

2 For Qanungo’s remarks on Sher Shah’s march see p. 275 n. 
He rightly rejects T. A. when it mentions the occupation of Nagor 
by Sher Shah. 

Nagor, situated in Lat. 27 0 io', Long. 73 0 50' was a town of 
considerable importance in Mediaeval India. Thornton’s Gazetteer 
mentions that its income from saycr or commercial imposts alone was 
at one time Rs. 75,000 or more. Its chief today is a feudatory of the 
ruler of Jodhpur. The town is famed for its cows and bullocks. 

3 G. H. N., 45 b. and T. S. Of course Nagor already belonged 
to Maldeo but Sher Shah might have claimed it for his Delhi kingdom 
on the ground that in the past sometimes it had bclonegd to the 
Muslims. 
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actually did some time later. 

But Maldeo with a sense of Rajput chivalry and hospi¬ 
tality was unable to carry out Sher Shah’s desire; neither 
could he make up his mind to act as the protector of the 
Mughals. So he adopted the dubious course of preventing 
the Mughals from approaching his headquarters and if 
possible to scare them away from his dominions and he did 
not announce this intention so openly as to convince 
Sher Shah of a complete change in his political outlook. 

Humayun meanwhile had pinned his hopes on Maldeo 
and would not be satisfied with Rai Mai Sum’s report 
against the Rao. So he sent a third agent, Shamsuddin 
Atkah Khan 1 , and waited for his return 2 and report. Atkah 
Khan was actually in Jodhpur when Sher Shah’s envoy 
had reached there 3 with a letter from his master in which 
promises of reward had been made for Humayun’s capture 
or expulsion from Jodhpur state. Atkah Kh an during 
his stay actually saw the departure of a Rathor army 4 to- 

1 T. A. and G. H. N. According to the latter Humayun stayed 
at Phalodi so long as Atkah Khan was absent from the Mughal camp. 
A, N. makes no mention of Atkah Khan. Atkah Khan later on 
rose to be one of Akbar’s chief ministers but almost immediately 
after was murdered by Adham Khan in 1562 A.D. His tomb is situated 
in the village of Nizamuddln and has been described in the memoir 
no. 10 of the Archaeological Survey of India. 

2 T. A. does not mention the name of the village or town where 
Humayun stayed; only it mentions that it was situated on the confines 
of Maldeo’s territory. 

3 T. A., 53; Jauhar differs. 

4 The reason why Atkah Khan was not dismissed has been thus 
stated by T. A.: 

This illustrates Maldeo’s hesitancy. If Maldeo had seriously meant 
to oppose the Mughals, he would do so openly by dismissing Atkah 
Khan. As the Mughal army was small, no guile or dissimulation 
was needed to accomplish the capture of Humayun and an open oppo¬ 
sition would gain for him Sher Shah’s favour. 
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wards the Mughals with instructions for capturing and 
handing them over to the Afghans . 1 

Atkah Khan warned Humayun of Maldeo’s hostile 
attitude and so did another well-wisher of the Mughal chief, 
who had been once his librarian and now after his dethrone¬ 
ment was serving in the same capacity at Jodhpur. 2 Both 
of them strongly advised Humayun to retreat and quit 
the Rao’s territory as quickly as possible. 3 Atkah Khan 
who wanted to return to his master found that no permis¬ 
sion from the Rajput chief was forthcoming and so actually 
stole away without waiting for the formal sanction. Of 
course, after his arrival there was no other course left for 
Humayun except to beat a hasty retreat. 

Humayun turned back and retraced his steps to 
Phalodl. The Rathor hostility, though half-hearted, was 
apparent; for a large number of the Rajputs were hanging 
in the rear of the Mughal army. Humayun ordered TardI 
Beg and Mu Aim Khan 4 to take charge ot the rear and him- 


1 T. A. may be quoted:— 


/I Ij A )fy Jf JiyV. jt 

pticsv 


2 G. H. N. gives his name as Mulld Surkh. 

3 Mulla Surkh’s words may be quoted. lie says, ‘March at once 
from wherever you are, for Maldeo intends to make you prisoner. 
Put no trust in his words.’ 

4 T. A., G. II. N. and Jauhar. A minor incident is noticed at 
the commencement of the retreat and may be related here. Two 
Hindu spies were found loitering about the Mughal camp. They 
were arrested and were ordered to be put to death. In desperation, 
both the prisoners released themselves, snatched a knife and a dagger 
from the guards and killed 17 men and animals including Humayun’s 
riding horse. When Humayun asked the loan of a horse and some 
camels of TardI Beg, the latter refused. When Humayun was about 
to ride Jauhar Aftabchfs camel, Nadim Kokah ran up and offered his 
mother’s horse. Humayun gratefully accepted the offer. 
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self with the ladies and a few followers 1 travelled at a safer 
distance. 

After reaching Phalodi, Humayun departed from the 
onward route. Instead of going straight to Dilawar, he 
had to try his luck elsewhere and so he chose a more eastern 
route and reached Satalmer, 2 about two miles north-west 
of Pokaran, his objective being to reach the neighbouring 
state of Jaisalmer. 

During his retreat, Humayun met other Rajput contin¬ 
gents. Once his rear force while pursuing the enemy, 
lost its way and could not return. In the meantime another 
contingent of the Rajputs 3 appeared -and straightway at¬ 
tacked Humayun’s small party in a defile. It was only the 
Mughal chief’s personal valour and supervision of de¬ 
fence that enabled him to escape unhurt. 

Humayun reached Jaisalmer 4 in the beginning of 

1 T. A. adds the name of Timar Sultan and G. H. N. calls him 
Ishan Timur Sultan and adds the name of Yadgar Nasir M. The 
last portion of his statement is incorrect. 

Several writers have supplied the name of some of the followers, 
who totalled 20 or 22 in all. 

2 Satalmer is in ruins now. It was founded by Rao Satal who 
ruled 1488-91 A. D. The population, after the decay of the town, 
shifted to Pokaran. Today, the site of Satalmer is marked by a Jain 
temple and several cenotaphs of the local chiefs. 

G. H. N. makes Humayun go first to Jaisalmer, then to Satalmer 
and last of all to Phalodi and states that the Mughals travelled 60 cos 
a day. We have rejected these statements. 

3 According to Jauhar , the Rajput contingent was in 3 sections 
each 500 strong and Humayun’s soldiers were only 18 in number. 
Jauhar in his zeal has extolled his master’s heroism over-much. See 
A. N. y T. S. and T. A. G. H. N. states that Humayun was not 
present in the battle. 

4 The journey to Jaisalmer was wearisome mainly because of 
shortage of water. A halt was made as soon as a well was reached. 
Sometimes its water lay so far below the surface of the ground that a 
long rope had to be used for drawing water in a bucket. The bullock- 
driver had to be told to stop by drum when the bucket reached the top 
of the well. Sometimes the men were so thirsty that they did not 
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Jumadal-awwal, (13th August, 1542 A.D.). It was at Jai- 
salmer that TardI Beg, Munhm Khan, and their party 
joined their master. 1 

wait for water being poured out of the bucket. Once when some of 
them threw themselves on the bucket, in the rush the rope broke and 
the bucket dropped into the well. Several in despair followed the 
bucket and threw themselves into the well. On this occasion Huma- 
yun had spared his water-bottle for general use. Again when after 
a wearisome journey under a tropical sun, water was found, it was 
drunk so eagerly that not a few died of sun-stroke. 

A. N., G. H. N., Jaubar and others give a dismal picture of the 
journey. G. H. N. makes Maldeo follow the Mughals in person. 
Several of the writers describe how on one occasion when four wells 
were discovered, they were distributed among the members of the 
camp. 

A general complaint is noticed against TardI Beg’s selfishness 
or his churlish behaviour. 

1 According to Jaubar, they had already raided the neighbouring 
villages and were feasting near a tank when Humayun reached there. 
Jaisalmer was reached afterwards. As the Muslims had slaughtered 
cattle, there was a fracas between Humayun’s men and some villagers. 
Henceforth the Raja of Jaisalmer was hostile to the Mughals and in 
order to harass them, he ordered his son to fill every well on their 
path with sand. Precautions were taken against night-surprises; 
still an Afghan, sent by Slier Shah, reached Humayun’s bed and 
seized the latter’s sword but fearing capture he fled. 

Jaisalmer state lies between 26° 4' and 28° 23' north Lat. and 
69° 30' and 72 0 42' Long, and has an area of more than 16000 square 
miles. It is sparsely populated, the total population of the state being 
less than a lac. Probably in the whole of India its density of popula¬ 
tion is the lowest; in 1901 it was only 4.57 per square mile. The 
chief reason for the sparseness of population is the desert condition 
of the state, there being no perennial river and also the extremes of 
heat and cold in that region. In summer scorching winds blow 
while the winter nights frequently register temperature below the 
freezing point. The average annual rainfall is 6 or 7 inches and the 
soil consists of shifting sands, locally known as dbrian. Near Shah- 
garh, the most populous town of the state, these dbrians extend over 
many miles and frequently change the appearance of the plain, ‘the 
sand being in one place scooped out into funnel-shaped hollows and 
in another thrown up into beautifully rounded hills.’ The region 
being of such a desolate appearance, the failure of crop is almost 
an annual feature. The state though third in area in the whole of 
Rajputana, has comparatively a poor income. 
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When Humayun had reached Jaisalmer he had fondly 
hoped that he would receive a more cordial reception from 
its Rawal than he had had from the Rao of Jodhpur. But 
he was grievously disappointed. 1 Rai Lonkaran, 2 the 
Bhati ruler of Jaisalmer, set himself in opposition to Hu¬ 
mayun from the start and set guards over the few water- 
ponds available to the Mughal camp. ‘The royal army 
which had experienced the toils of the desert and had come 
from a wilderness of mirages to this evil halting-place, 
was put to trouble from want of water.’ In the fight for 

The town of Jaisalmer, the headquarters of the state is situated 
in Lat. 26° 55' and Long. 70 0 75'. It was founded by Rawal Jaisal 
in 1156 A.D. and was named jaisalnieril (hill-fort of Jaisal). The 
town is surrounded by a stone-wall 3 miles in circuit 15' high and 5' 
to 7' thick but much of the space within the walls remains unoccupied. 

The fort stands on a hill and contains the ruler’s palace, ‘an impos¬ 
ing pile crowned by a huge umbrella of metal mounted on a stone 
shaft, a solid emblem of dignity, of which the Bhati chiefs arc justly 
proud.’ The most prominent building next to the Maharawal’s 
palace is the six-storeyed house of Diwan Salim Singh. 

The Rajputs of the state are Cbandrabansjs and trace their descent 
from Jadu or his successor, Sri Krishna of Dwarka. They also took 
the name of Bhati after one of their chiefs who lived in the distant 
past, so that today they are known as Bhatis or Jadon Bhatis. The 
ruling family first came to Tanot in the eighth century under Mangal 
Deo but it was his twelfth descendant, Rawal Jaisal, who founded the 
present town of Jaisalmer. The ruling family boasts of an uninter¬ 
rupted line of succession for the last 800 years. It was generally left 
undisturbed by the Muslims of the pre-Mughal period and under the 
Mughals, the rulers served the Delhi empire. 

fin a way the most notorious personage of the state was Salim 
Singh, the Diwan of Mulraj II who ruled 1762-1820 A.D. Salim Singh 
appears to have been the very incarnation of evil ‘uniting the subtlety 
of the serpent to the ferocity of the tiger’. His death occurred in 
1824 A.D. of poison administered, it is said, by his wife. 

1 The reason of the Rawal’s hostility to the Mughals seemed to 
be the slaughter of cows by the latter. See Jauhar. 

2 Mentioned as Lunkaran by the Rajputana Gazetteer 13, as Noon- 
karan by Tod and as Sonkaran by T. S. There has been another ruler 
of the same name in Bikaner who had ruled from 1504-26 A.D. 
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the possession of the pond, according to Abul Fazl, ‘the 
tigers of fidelity’s forest advanced and showing their 
superiority, defeated the vile crew.’ 

The party had to make a hasty move 1 and on the ioth 
Jumada I (August 22, 1542 A.D.) reached Amarkot. 2 

The ruler, Rana Vlrsal 3 , gave the Mughals a cordial 
reception, 4 so that after four months of privation they now 
found rest at Amarkot. Humayun and his ladies were 
placed in the Rana’s palace in the fort and his followers 
were lodged outside. Things were cheap here and the 
Rana for some time, ‘made gifts of kids and so on and paid 
such fitting service as no tongue could set forth’. 5 But 


1 On the way when the party was 10 cos from Amarkot, Nadlm 
Koka asked for the return of his mother’s horse which was in the use 
of Hamlda Banu. Humayun returned the horse, gave his own to 
the Banu and ordered a camel for himself from the water department. 
But he was relieved of the trouble by the offer of a horse by Khalid 
Beg. See Jauhar. 

2 According to Jauhar, Humayun reached there with only 7 fol¬ 
lowers. The rest were lagging behind. 

Amarkot formed a small state of the Sodha Rajputs, with whose 
ruler the Rawal of Jaisalmerhad formed marital alliances in the seventh 
and the eighth centuries. The state changed hands more than once 
and in the middle of the sixteenth century belonged to the Arghuns 
of Sind, under whom a Muslim governor was located at Amarkot. 
This must have happened after Humayun’s departure from the place. 
In the eighteenth century it was acquired by Jodhpur but in 1813 
A. D. it was wrested from the Rathors by the Talpur Amirs. Since 
the conquest of Sind by the English in 1843 A.D. it is included in 
Sind and the British government pays Rs. 10,000 a year to the Jodh¬ 
pur ruler for his claims on the Amarkot Ta‘alluqa. The town is 
famous in history for being Akbar’s birth-place. 

3 1 follow T. S. in calling the ruler, Rana Vlrsal. Parshad is 
hardly ever a Rajput’s full name. 

4 T. A. may be quoted in this connection:— 


5 G. H. N., 48#. For many of the minor details see Jauhar. 
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the Rajput chief, small as were his resources could not fully 
relieve the distresses of the Mughals; so after a few days he 
stopped the free gifts and supplied provisions on payment. 
Humayun at first paid from his treasure-chest; when it 
became empty 1 , he asked some of his nobles to contribute 
their quota. Humayun himself had been liberal to extra¬ 
vagance when funds were available; so he now expected 
that there would be a willing response to his request. How¬ 
ever reasonable the request, the nobles grumbled; for so far 
they had not been used to such requests, the duty of supply¬ 
ing provisions for camp was that of the leader. Tardi 
Beg had been especially mentioned as opposed to the pro¬ 
posal, with the result that Humayun had to seek the Rand’s 
support in despoiling his own followers of their riches. 2 
The only excuse that Humayun could offer for his high¬ 
handedness was that it was a dire necessity that led him to 
adopt such a questionable procedure and that the plunder 
obtained was distributed amongst all his followers and that 
after a fair supply to every one, the bulk that remained was 
returned to their owners. 3 Humavun’s restraint on the 


1 According to T. A. and T. S. A. Humayun had spent all his 
money on his followers, 

But as he had only a small sum, every one from amongst his followers 
did not get a share and so his request to his nobles including Tardi 
Beg. See also G. II. N. 

2 C. II. I., IV., 39. A portion of the sum thus obtained was spent 
in rewarding the Rana and his sons. T. A. says that they obtained 
gold, a belt and a dagger each. G. II. N. says that Tardi Beg gave 
80,000 asharfjs in loan at the rate of two in ten i.e. at an interest of 
2°%. Jauhar says that Humayun sent for his nobles, detained them 
in his presence, while Shah Muhammad Khurasan! was sent to make 
a thorough search of their baggage. Every article except trays and 
pots were brought before Humayun. Jauhar describes his own pos¬ 
sessions and explains the method adopted to evade their surrender. 

3 G. H. N. says that the Mughal officers utilized the money to 
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occasion lessens the intensity of our condemnation especial¬ 
ly when we note that TardI Beg did not retaliate the spolia¬ 
tion of his goods by desertion from his master’s camp now 
or immediately after, when he had other opportunities . 1 


purchase new horses. ]auhar says that one half of the spoil was re¬ 
tained by Humayun, the other half being returned to the owners. 

1 Abul Fazl discusses the general question whether a ruler can 
claim this sacrifice from his subjects and concludes that he can and 
goes on to say that in Akbar’s reign, every one, high or low, was 
prepared to sacrifice his all for his emperor. While one may question 
his assertion about the self-sacrificing spirit of Akbar’s subjects— 
for no occasion actually arose to test his assertion,—none would deny 
the correctness of the first portion of his observation. The state— 
and in Mediaeval India the ruler represented it—has always a claim 
on its people’s property and person. It is on this principle that taxes 
are increased or decreased, conscription for the army and various 
restrictions on an individual’s liberty of action or speech are imposed. 
In this particular case, the only objection that could be raised is whe¬ 
ther the small number of Humayun’s followers could represent a state 
or even a community and whether Humayun had been chosen its 
leader. On the latter point there could be no difference of opinion 
for almost all the Mughals present in the camp looked on Humayun 
as their trusted leader "and guide. With regard to the former also it 
may be stated that, though the party did not comprise a state or a 
community, the members had to look to their welfare and the leader’s 
duty it was to serve the interests of the party as a whole. So however 
unpleasant it might appear to a modern student, Humayun was acting 
within his rights in acting thus to relieve the distress of his followers. 

This chapter was originally a paper read at the third session 
( I 939) °f the Indian History Congress held at Calcutta. Another 
paper entitled Humayun and Maldeo by Nishith R. Ray was also written 
for the occasion. 
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THE BIRTH OF PRINCE AKBAR 
October 15, 1542 A.D. 

Humayun stayed at Amarkot from August 22 to Octo¬ 
ber 11, 1542 A.D. He had discovered that Rana VIrsal, 
though a petty chief, had a personal grudge against Shah 
Husain Arghun, who had killed his father, and so was 
prepared to support him against the Arghun chief. So on 
Rajah 1, 949 A.H. (October 11) he set on his expedition. 
He had only moved 15 cos towards Sind when he was given 
the glad tidings of the birth of a son by TardI Beg. 

The son, known as Muhammad Akbar, was born 
in the early hours of Sunday, Rajah 5, (October 15). 1 Re¬ 
cently an assertion was made by Kaviraj Shyamal Das 2 (and 
it was accepted by Vincent Smith) that Rajah 5 is a ficti¬ 
tious date 3 and that the prince was actually born on 
Sha e ban 14. As both of them based their statements mainly 
on Jauhar’s writings, Jauhar’s statement may be taken 
first. He says:— 

__ J-l 5 cjliaA ? iSjji 

1 Gulbadan’s Humayun-nama (G. II. N .) calls it ysaw and others 

• 

2 See the journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for the year 1886. 

3 See. V. Smith’s Akbar (V. S. A.), 14. It would be fair to men¬ 
tion that Jafar Sharif writing in 1832 makes a similar assertion. See 
his J. S. I. I. translated by Herklot, edited by Crooke and published 
by Oxford University Press. 
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“The prince’s birth took place on Saturday, Sha ban 14. 
The moon of the fourteenth night is called Badr. So 
prince Muhammad Akbar GhazI, the full moon of the 
faith and the world, the illuminator of both the worlds, 
came into the house (i.c., was born). The titles, Jalaluddln 
and Badruddin convey the same meaning.” 

From the above quotation, it is clear that Jauhar assigns 

the name of Muhammad Akbar to the 

tation mnt ° n ^ P r ^ ncel an d that he thinks Badruddin 

as well as Jalaluddln to be titles. But 
he does not state that Badruddin or the later Jalaluddln was 
the principal part of the prince’s name. Also, he distinctly 
mentions that the prince was born on the night of Saturday, 
Sha c ban 14. 1 2 Since it was a full-moon night, the word 
^ had been incidentally brought in. 

When we turn to our tables of dates, we find that the 
14th of Sha*ban is a full-moon night but a Thursday. 
Almost all the contemporary or later historians 3 are agreed 
that Akbar was born on a Sunday. To give one rather 
striking illustration. Jahangir in recording the eleventh 
of his 12 coronation edicts 4 says, c .they should not 


1 Abdul Ghani in his book, A history of "Persian language and 
literature at the Mughal court , part III, 5, suggests that the name was 
given in honour of the child’s grandfather ‘All Akbar. This will 
be in accordance with Jafar Sharif’s remarks on p. 28 of J. S. I. I. 
For the distinctions of ‘ alarn , kuniyat , laqah , etc. see the latter 
book 29. 

2 And not on Thursday as stated by V. S. A., 14. Jauhar also 
states further on in connection with Humayun’s first meeting with 
Akbar at Jun on the 20th JLamayfin that Akbar was 35 days old. But 
he makes a mistake in stating Akbar’s age to be 1 year 6 months 
when he was left behind by Humayun in his westward march from 
Shal Mashtang. 

8 Among the writings may be mentioned, A. N., M. R., T. A., 
M. T., T. S. y i'ar.y T. Kh. T., S, A. and many others. 

4 See Tu-yuk-i-jahangfrl, edited by Rogers and Beveridge, 9. 
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slaughter animals. Two days in each week were also for¬ 
bidden, one of them, Thursday, the day of my accession, 
and the other, Sunday, the day of my father’s birth.’ So 
we may presume that the date which agrees with a Sunday 
will be the likely date. 

Now let us again turn to the 14th Sha ban. It is a 
full-moon night. But Jauhar docs not definitely state that 
Akbar was born on a full-moon night and no other writer 
mentions that Akbar was bom on such a night. Next, 
Jauhar says that the two titles Badruddin and Jalaluddin 
have the same sense. Badruddin would mean the full- 
moon of religion or faith and Jalaluddin, the glory of reli¬ 
gion or faith. It would thus appear that very early in the 

prince’s infancy.possibly in the first week of his 

birth 1 .the title of Badruddin had been given to him 

and that slightly later it was substituted by Jalaluddin. 
Jauhar points out that the two titles have almost the same 
connotation and the substitution of one for the other would 
not signify any change in meaning. 

It may be asked here, why Jauhar makes a mention of 
the 14th Sha i ban at all, if the date had nothing to do with 
the birth of the prince. The answer is that it was the 40th 
day since the child’s birth. The 40th day of a new-born 
babe is an important day and the ‘Aqiqa or tonsure cere¬ 
mony is performed on that day. 2 Music and dancing 
are held the whole night. It being a full-moon night, 
Jauhar remembered it well and 45 years later, while writ¬ 
ing about Akbar’s birth, mixed up the two occasions, 
Akbar’s birth on the 7th lunar night and the full-moon night 
of the 14th Sha c bdn . To conclude, it must be empha¬ 
sized that neither of the titles, Badruddin and Jalaluddin 

1 See. J. S. I. I., 28. 

2 It was a saptamJ , suklapaksha , the 7th lunar night. 
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indicated the phase of the moon on the night of the 
birth. 1 

An explanation may be given for the choice of the title 

Why was the title of Badruddin for Akbar. It is possible 
Badruddin chosen for that the mother, Hamlda Banu and 

Maulana Chand, who had been left 
behind to take care of her, chose it because to them Akbar’s 
birth appeared like a full moon amidst Humayun’s 
gloom. 2 The name would appear especially appropriate 
on the ‘Aqiqa night, when there was a full-moon in the 
clear sky of November. 

But afterwards, cither when Humayun was informed 

of the child’s birth or when Hamlda 

of^Jalslnddin ^ Banu and Maulana Chand joined him 

some six weeks later, he remem¬ 
bered that the title Badruddin would not do because 
already more than two years back, 3 he had decided that 
his first son should be named Jalaluddin. So the change 
was duly made. 

There is another writer who differs from the traditional 

date of the 5 th of Kajab and she is 

daffofAkbarfbirth Gulbadan Humayun’s sister. 

She was at the time of Akbar’s birth 

with Kamran, but at the time of writing her book, 4 she had 
the benefit of consulting Hamlda Banu. 5 According to her, 
Akbar was born on Sunday, the 4th of Kajab , 949 A.H. 


1 It may be performed also on the sixth day. 

2 According to J. S. 1 . 1 ., 26, the new-born babe should be named 
in the 1st week or even on the very day of birth as the mother, other¬ 
wise, would not get a drop of water to drink. 

3 See Supra, Cli. I. 

4 45 years later in the year 995 A. II. (15 87 A.D.) 

6 As is clear from the authoress’s statement in G. H. N. t 39 a. 
She actually quotes Hamida Banu’s words. 
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The question as to which date is correct will have to be 
settled in the light of the other known fact that it should 
be a Sunday. According to the mode of calculation at 
present in vogue, the date would be 5 th Rajah; but if there 
be a different system of calculation, i.e., if the previous 
day was to end only with the sun-rise of the next day, 
the early hours of the morning would form part 
of the previous date and hence might be dated 4th 
Rajab . 1 

There are one or two minor details which may be 
taken to corroborate the accepted date. The three dates 
that have been given by Akbar-ndma , the date of 

Humayun’s departure from Amarkot:, October n; of 
Akbar’s birth, October 14; and of Hamlda Banff’s de¬ 
parture from Amarkot, November 20; 2 all correspond 
with each other and with the date of Humayffn’s arrival 
at Amarkot, August 22. We cannot agree with V. Smith 
that all these dates have been fabricated in order to make 
them correspond with the fictitious date of birth, viz.. 
Rajah 5. 3 

The chief argument against Humayun’s prolonged stay 
at Amarkot is the exhausted state of Humayun’s purse and 
Virsal’s inability to supply provisions to the Mughals with¬ 
out payment. It was this lack of funds that compelled 
Humayun to leave his wife, though she was about to be 

1 There is not much in this argument, for in that case the day 
should be put down as a Saturday and not a Sunday as pointed out 
by Beveridge on p. 5 5, n. 3 of A. N. But his reasoning is slightly 
different. According to him a Muslim day begins with sunset. 
Jauhar also states that Akbar was born on a Saturday. V. Smith on 
p. 132 of V. S. A. states that Akbar’s birthday was a Sunday. In 
either of the statements the difficulty of reconciling G. H. N’s date 
and day remains. 

2 All these events occurred in 1542 A.D. 

8 See V. S. A., 14 and 15 n. 1. 
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confined. 1 Again, it was the inability of the Rana to 
support the Mughal guests any longer that made Hamida 
Banu start for her husband’s camp in less than six weeks 
of her child’s birth. Suppose we were to reject October 
15, as the date of Akbar’s birth and accept November 23, 
the date suggested by V. Smith, we would find it difficult 
to explain the prolonged stay, from August 22 to November 
23, of the Mughal party at Amarkot and especially of the 
ladies. 2 

Again, let us consider V. Smith’s reason for the choice 

V. Smith'S reason of November 23 as his date for Akbar’s 
for the choice of his birth. 3 He thinks that it was a practice 
d ate with the Muslims to hide the exact 

date of birth in order to avert the evil eye and that the 
official date of Akbar’s birth was transferred to the 5 th 
of Rajah, it being the reputed day of the conception of 
the Prophet Muhammad and the actual date,-14th Sha'ban 
(23rd November), was suppressed. His authority for the 
statement is Jauhar who was with Humayun when the news 
of the prince’s birth reached him and whose information 
was therefore first-hand. 

We have shown above that Gulbadan Begam, Huma- 
R efutation of V. yun’s sister, in giving the date, actually 
Smith’s reason consulted the mother of the child 4 

and so she must be considered more reliable than Jauhar. 

1 Humayun’s poverty was so great that he could not adequately 

reward Tardi Beg who brought the welcome news of the birth of fi 
son to him. A 

2 T. S. clearly states that: 

i **-* JSh I by Is. ittj 

3 Of course Jafar Sharif and Shyamal Das suggest the argument 
to him. 

4 Gulbadan Begam is not always careful to check her facts and is 
wrong in many of her statements but here she is correct. 




Hamula Banu, I lumayunS queen and Akbai’s. 
mothet, <>n hot sc hack 
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Again, have we any reason to suppose that the practice 
of hiding the actual birthday, as stated by V. Smith, was 
so general that it must be presumed to apply in the case of 
Akbar also ? What other examples have we got of such 
a suppression of dates ? Or, are we to assume that the 
dates of birth as given in mediaeval histories of India are 
all fictitious dates P 1 

Again, let us compare Gulbadan Begam’s J-Jumdyun- 

~ r ^ i ram a and Tauhar’s Tavkirat-ul-ivdqiat . 

Comparison oj Cm- J 2 ? -i 

badm Begam and Jauhar Both were written 2 at AkbaTs invita- 
as an authority for the tion in or after the year 995 A.H. 
date of birth (1587 A.D.). Both of them might be 

mistaken in the narration of facts or assignment of dates as 
they were writing several decades after the events. But it 
may be reasonably supposed that at least with regard to 
one incident, viz., the birth of her child, Hamida Banu’s 
memory would not fail. If our assumption is correct, 
Gulbadan Begam’s narration, being written in consultation 
with the Banu, is essentially correct. 3 

An old picture in Alwar State library, reproduced 
here, is supposed to represent Hamida Banu, riding a 
horse during her journey to Amarkot. The painter is Dal 
Chand. The figure on horse-back clearly shows signs 


1 Say, for example the dates of birth of Humayun, Muhammad 
Hakim M., Jahangir, Murad, Danyfil and other later princes. 

2 And two other writings, viz., Bayazid Biat’s Tdrikh-i-Humdyun 
Padshah and Abbas Sarwanl’s Tuhfah-i-Akbar Shdhi. See British 
Museum Catalogue, Vol. I, by Rieu, 242, 246, and 247 and India Office 
catalogue by H. Ethe, 95. Gulbadan Begam, Jauhar, and Abbas 
wrote in 1587 A.D., and Bayazid 4 years later. 

8 Notice that both Jauhar and G. H. N. slightly differ from the 
other historians. Jauhar calls the day of birth a Saturday and G. H. N. 
dates it 4th Rafab. Unless we know more clearly the mediaeval 
practice of dating a particular night, it is not safe to try to explain the 
differences. 

6 
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of a delicate condition, and therefore suggests the lady 
mentioned. 

Let us consider now a few other details of the event. 
Akbar is believed to have been born at about 2 o’clock 
under very auspicious stars. 1 Abul Fazl has given a 
detailed description of Akbar’s four horoscopes; one 
drawn by Maulana Chand, in whose care Hamlda Banu 
had been placed, in accordance with the Ulugh KhanI 
tables or with the altitudes of the Greek astrolabe; second 
by Jotik Rai 2 in accordance with the astrologers of India; 
the third by ‘Azduddaula Fathullah Shirazi; 3 and the 
fourth by Maulana Ilyas Ardibil, one of Humayun’s courti¬ 
ers who drew up the horoscope in accordance with the 
IlkhanI tables. 4 

Flumayun, as we have already seen, had left Amar- 
kot four days earlier and was encamped 15 cos further 
westward 5 when Tardi Beg Khan, 6 so long left behind 
along with Maulana Chand to look after Hamlda Banu, 
took the news of the prince’s birth to him. 7 

Amidst Humayun’s continued disappointments and 
privations, the birth of a son was a source of extreme con¬ 
solation. He received the Amir with delight and by way 
of reward and largess for the tidings forgave all his past 

1 Born at an auspicious moment which occurs only once in a 
thousand years. For a description of the details see A. N ., 18 . 

2 This horoscope was drawn in Akbar’s reign. Jotik Rai indi¬ 
cates a title i.e., one who was the chief among the Hindu astrologers. 

3 As he reached Akbar’s court only in 1583 A.D., he could not 
have drawn the horoscope earlier. 

4 See Beveridge’s note on the horoscopes in A. N. tr., 126 

6 G. H. N ., A. N., and Janhar differ. 

6 G. H. N. calls him Tardi Muhammad Khan. 

7 There is an excellent picture depicting the rejoicings at Akbar’s 
birth in the M. S. copy of T. Kb. T. in the Bankipur library. The 
picture is produced in Mrs. Beveridge’s edition of G. H . N. 
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offences 1 and held a darbar where the musicians sang songs 
in honour of the occasion. 2 Putting aside Abul Fail’s 
pompous description of the festivities, let us content our¬ 
selves with Jauhar’s simple description. As soon as 
Humayun was informed of the event, he offered prayers 
to the Almighty and then appeared before the people 
that had gathered to congratulate him. Fie opened a 
pod of musk brought by Jauhar Aftdbchi 3 and distributed 
the contents among his audience with the remark, that 
this distribution was to celebrate his son’s birth. Jauhar 
adds in his memoirs, ‘O friend that sweet odour (of the 
musk) yet fills with fragrance the four corners of the 
world.’ 4 

One or two other details may be given in connection 
with the birth. The selection of the wet-nurse was made 
with meticulous formality. Humayun had lately pro¬ 
mised to Shamsuddin Atkah Khan that as reward for his 
faithful services immediately after the defeat of Qanauj, 5 
his wife, Jiji, would be appointed nurse when a child 
would be born. But those who were her seniors in ser¬ 
vice could not be ignored altogether and so after the 
child’s birth, when the mother had suckled the babe, 

1 G. H. N. For other details see A. N., 20-1. 

2 How foolish Abul Fazl looks when he makes the modest tent 
of Humayun the ‘spacious hall of audience’ and describes the simple 
rejoicings in words like, ‘the drum of joy and rejoicing raised a sound 
like the exultation of Ivaiqubad’. The passages, too long to be quot¬ 
ed here, may be read in A. N. y 21. 

3 We do not know Burn’s authority for the statement in C. H. I. 
IV that Humayun borrowed ‘from his brother the means to provide 
a. meagre feast for his nobles’. There was no brother with him in 
Rajputana at this time. 

4 His actual words are: 

Z 3 *'* ^' e £■) cjk* Y'f J 

6 See A. N.y 166. 
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she gave him, in succession to Daya Bhawal, to Fakhrun- 
nisa, the wife of Nadim Kokah, 1 to Bhawal Anagah , wife of 
Khwaja GhzzI, 2 to Jiji Anagah , to KokI Anagah , wife of 
Togh Begi, to Bibi Rupa, 3 to Khaidar Anagah , to Pija Jan 
Anagah , wife of Khwaja Maqsud Herat! and to several 
other ladies of the palace. After everyone had been 
honoured thus with the mother’s privileges, Jiji was 
appointed his permanent wet-nurse. 

Abul Fazl has taken great pains to describe the mira¬ 
culous incidents connected with Akbar’s birth. We have 
already referred to one of them, that the child was born 
under a combination of stars supposed to happen once in 
a thousand years. But the narration may here be extended. 
The writer goes on to say that the mother had the travail 
of child-birth of some hours and it appeared likely that 
the child would be bom at an inauspicious moment. But 
the fear passed away and the lady fell asleep and Akbar was 
born at the desired auspicious moment. 

We have referred to Humayun’s dream, 4 dreamt on 
BabVul-awwal 4, 947 A.H. (July 10, 1540 A.D.) more than 
two years back. When he woke up, he was convinced that 
his wife’s saintly ancestor had actually come to assure 
him in his dream of the future greatness of his son and 
that the saint had actually chosen the name of Jalalucldin 
Muhammad Akbar for his son. We pass over other 
similar incidents which all foreshadowed Akbar’s great¬ 
ness, e.g., while travelling in the Rajputana desert Hamida 
Banu had a desire to possess a pomegranate and actually 

1 G. H. N. speaks of her as Nadim KokaFs mother. 

2 Beveridge thinks it possible that Bhawal A.nagah bore also the 
title of Maham A.tiagah. See his note on p. 134 and agenda nos. 
48 and 50. 

3 Beveridge thinks her to be a Hindu girl. 

4 See Ch. I. 
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got it. Shamsuddin Muhammad Atkah Khan’s dream; 1 
die light on Hamlda Banu’s brow; Jlji Anagah noticing a 
great light enter her bosom; the rays of divine light pene¬ 
trating the room where Humayun was making astrologi¬ 
cal calculation about the expected birth; Humayun seeing 
a brilliant star filling the whole sky at the time of the 
actual birth of his son. It is probable that many of these 
incidents are after-thoughts or exaggerations. They were 
put down by Abul Fazl, the chronicler, because he believed 
in them and also because he thought that his master would 
approve of their insertion in his writings. 3 

1 A. N.y 14. 

2 These are all described in full in A. N. 

3 For Akbar’s miracles in his infancy see A. N. chapters XXVII 

and LIT. How silly some of them are may be illustrated by the 
following: Shaham Khan Jalair relates, “when I went, I found him 
(Akbar) lying down. His lustrous countenance was serene and he 
looked as if he were asleep. In truth he was holding converse with 
the holy ones of heavenly court. His blessed hand moved occasional¬ 
ly.From time to time there fell from his pearl-dropping tongue 

such expressions of ‘God willing, I will bring the cream of earth’s 
surface under my sway and fulfil the desires of the sorrowful of the 
seven climes.’ ” Akbar was then in his 10th year. 

We choose to make the following general remarks on the rites 
and ceremonies as observed among the more orthodox classes of the 
Muslims in Mediaeval India. 

(a) Many of the Muslim rites in India being borrowed from 
the surrounding Hindus, varied from province to province. 

(b) There was a good deal of dependence on istikhara, amulets, 
and other charms against the evil eye. To provide against barrenness, 
women visited the shrines of famous saints, e.g., of Mu‘inuddin 
Chishti, Nizamuddln Atilia , Salim Chishti, and Shah ‘Alam of Ahmada- 
A~id. Sometimes Hindus also visited them. A gold or silver coin of 

Akbar was often used as an amulet. It is rather curious that while 
Akbar is denounced by the Muslims as a kafir , his coins are extensively 
used for pious purposes. The use may be explained in two ways ( a ) 
they bear the names of the first four Khalifas clearly engraved and 
(fi) they had a large percentage of the precious metal i.e., of gold or 
of silver. Ain 5, (see Blochmann 18) calls them superior to those of 
the preceding kings. 

(r) Reading of the Quran, recital of the Fatihah, of the Asfin 
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or of the Takhir were an essential part of some of the ceremonies. 
At the time of delivery, the woman’s head was laid towards the north 
and her feet towards the south; for in case she was to die in child¬ 
birth, she would be in the position in which the Muslims are buried 
with face towards Macca. 

( d ) Superstition had a strong hold on the mediaeval Muslim 
woman and many of the superstitions were borrowed from others, 
e.g., she or her relations must not eat during the eclipse; on the Diwall 
night she was to bathe with water collected from seven wells; dislike 
for a daughter was very marked for ‘she was considered little more 
than a gift to a neighbour.’ The Quran also expresses the dislike of 
the pre-Muslim Arabs for a daughter. See Verse 16: 58. Muham¬ 
mad tried to remove the prejudice but the Indian surroundings again 
revived it. During the period of gestation up to the ninth month, 
no decoration of person or use of jewelry was permitted. Collyrium 
was freely applied to the eyes of the mother and of the babe as a remedy 
for the evil eye. Sometimes, just after the birth of the babe, a copper 
coin or a piece of copper was swallowed by the mother, for the act 
was supposed to help in the expulsion of the placenta. The knife 
used to cut the cord is kept by the mother’s side for forty days. 

(e) Once the state of pregnancy was announced, festivities were 
held at certain fixed intervals. Though the ceremonies varied in 
different parts of the country, those two which are common may 
be mentioned: one occurring in the seventh month called satmdsa and 
the other in the ninth month known as naumdsa. 

After the birth of the babe, the important occasions are:— 

(1) the third day known as patti when the hair of the mother 
is parted; 

(2) the sixth day called ChhatT .; 

(3) the fortieth day known as ‘Aqlqa day when the tonsure cere¬ 
mony was held. 

Other festivals were held when the child was four months and 
seven months old. On the latter occasion firm or sweet porridge 
was given to the child, a practice probably borrowed from the khlr- 
chatdi ceremony of the Hindus. 

First published in the Proceedings of the Indian History Congress , 

Calcutta, 1939. 



CHAPTER VIII 


HUMAYDN BACK TO SIND AND HIS MARCH 
TO SIB I AND MASHTANG 

Humayun had left Amarkot on October n and was 
encamped 15 cos to the west when he got the news of the 
birth of Akbar. Since he had failed in his attempt to 
form an alliance with Rao Maldeo he wished to return to 
Sind. 1 He had discovered while staying in Amarkdt 
that the Rana, a petty chief as he was, 2 was bitterly opposed 
to Shah Husain M. and ardently desired to avenge the 
death of his father. 3 Humayun now hoped either that 
Shall Husain ‘would shake off his lethargy and make 
amends for the past’ or that with the help of the Rana he 
would be able to supplant the Arghun ruler. 4 Soon the 
combined army approached the boundary and found the 
enemy concentrated on the outskirts of the town of Jun 6 
and ready for a contest. It was evident that Humayun 

1 1 . N. is incorrect when it says that Humayun now for the second 
time turned to Maldeo. 

2 According to Jauhar he had 2000 soldiers of his own and 5000 
belonging to a friendly neighbour. 

3 See R. T., T. Kb. T. and Bad. 

4 Humayun knew that singly neither himself nor the Rana was 
equal to the Sind ruler but that the two combined might vanquish 
him. 

6 Jun, according to Haig, is at present in a ruinous condition. 
The ruins lie 2 miles south-east of the present town of Tando Ghulam 
Haidar. A. Fa2l places it in Hajkan district. Jun was its most pro¬ 
ductive mahal , fetching several times of the revenues of some of the 
other mahals. A. mahal was a Mughal subdivision of a sarkar. I. N. 
places it on the river Indus, and G. H. N. makes its distance from 
Tatta to be one of six days’ journey. 
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was aiming straight at Tatta, the headquarters of the 
Sind ruler, and so was met by the latter on his frontierabout 
50 miles from the headquarters near the town of Jun. 1 
Humayun was suffering from shortage of food and so 
after a month’s stay 2 when he was told of the proximity 
of Batora fort where food was to be found in abundance, 
he at once prepared to fight for it. 3 He sent Shaikh 
‘All Beg Jalair 4 with-his vanguard and himself followed 
with his main army. The battle fought by the Shaikfi 
was a victory for the Mughals 5 but they could make no 
headway against their enemy. So Humayun stayed at 
Jun until the arrival of Hamlda Banu with her child, 
December 28, 1542, 6 an d enjoyed the Jun gardens, fruits, 
and streams. 7 The Sindis led by their general, Sultan 


1 M. T., T. Kb. T., G. II. N., Bad., and Far. wrongly state that 
from Amarkot Humayun went towards Bhakkar. They have used 
Bhakkar as a synonym for Sind. Jaubar says that the Mughals cap¬ 
tured Jun from the Sind! officer, Jam Beg Qazzaq. 

2 T. S. A. 

3 T. S. For Batora see A. A., Vol. II., 339. It was a pargana 
in Tatta sarkar and may be identified with the modern Pataro, situat¬ 
ed 10 miles north of Hyderabad in Sind. It is nearly 50 miles from 
Jun. 

4 T. S. Ch. mentions the name of Tajuddln Lari along with the 
Shaikh on the side of the Mughals and that of Sultan Bhakkar! on the 
side of the Sindis. 

5 M. A. But G. H. N. says the Shaikh was killed with all his 
men and his coadjutor, Muzaffar Beg Turkman, was routed. The 
Shaikh’s death is mentioned by R. T., T. Kb. T., and Kb. T. I have 
placed the event slightly later. 

6 The date is given by Jauhar who says Akbar was now 35 days 

old. 

7 M. J. N. praises Jun town thus: 




M. A. uses indentical words; G. H. N. has 

0 0 

Humayun saw his new-born babe at Jun for the first time. 
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Mahmud Bhakkarl, made repeated attempts to dislodge 
the Mughals from their advantageous position, in one 
of which Shaikh ‘All Beg was killed. 1 The Shaikh’s 
death was followed by the desertion of Mun‘im Beg 
and of Khalid Beg-, Nizamuddin Khalifa’s son. 2 But 
the death of the one and the desertion of the two 
others were compensated for by Bairam Khan’s arrival, 
Muharram 7 (April 13, 1543) who immediately joined 
in a battle that was going on and afterwards met his 
master. 

Bairam Khan had been separated from Humayun 

after the latter’s defeat at Qanauj. 

Bairam Khan s ad- 'pj ie Mughal armv was scattered and 
ventures. . 

Bairam Khan fled and took shelter 
first with Mian Abdul Wahhab of Sambhal and then with 
Raja Mittar Sen of Lakhnur. 3 But the Raja could not 
withstand the persistent demand of Nasir Khan, an impor¬ 
tant Afghan official of the locality, and so handed him 
over to the enemy. Nasir Khan might have done away 
with the captive but for Masnad-i-‘Ali ‘Isa Khan who had 
been put in charge of the whole territory from Delhi to 
Lakhnur 4 by Shcr Shah and as such was superior to 

1 T. S. and M. R. accuse TardI Beg for fighting half-heartedly 
and thus causing the Shaikh’s death. T. S. Ch. mentions the death 
of Tajuddln Lari also. Mrs. Beveridge does not appear to be correct 
when she puts down the date of the battle to be November, 1543. 
Jauhar gives many minor but interesting details. 

2 G. H. N. gives a list of the important nobles that now remained 
with Humayun. They were TardI Beg, Mirza Yadgar, Mirza Pay- 
anda Muhammad, Muhammad Wall, Nadlm Koka, Rustam Koka 
and Khandang chamberlain. 

3 Abbas calls him Mir Sayyid of Lakhnur while A. N. and M. R. 
call him Raja or Rai Mittar Sen. We have followed the latter. Lakh¬ 
nur was a mahal of Sambhal sarkar. See A. A. Vol. II, 290. 

4 According to Abbas Sher Shah’s remarks on “Isa Khan’s ap¬ 
pointment was ^ b 
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Naslr Kh an. In his next visit to his master, ‘Isa Khan 
took Bairam Khan with him and introduced him to Sher 
Shah. The Afghan ruler, knowing fully Bairam Khan’s 
worth treated him with marked respect 1 and with a view 
to binding him to himself dilated in his presence on the 
virtue of loyalty. Bairam expressed agreement with 
Sher Shah by repeating his words with great fervour . 2 
Bairam Khan, whose conscience was awakened by Sher 
Shah’s emphasis on the virtue of loyalty, thought of flight 
to his old master and at the first opportunity he escaped 
from Burhanpur 3 along with his friend, Abul Qasim, the 
late Mughal governor of Gwalior. They were overtaken 
by some Afghans who had Slier Shah’s orders to kill 
Bairam Khan and let Abul Qasim escape. The captors 
were not aware of the identity of Bairam Khan and as 
both the captives vehemently asserted that he was the 
person to die and as Abul Qasim was a man remarkable 
for the beauty of his person, they took Abul Qasim 
to Slier Shah and let Bairam Khan escape. Sher Shah, 
who had desired to be kind to Abul Qasim, now resented 
his deception and put him to death . 4 Bairam Khan 


is for, ‘Isa Khan was a mansabdar of 5,000 and his 

relations had extensive jiig/rs in Kant-o-Gola, the present Shahjahanpur 
district. ‘Isa Khan’s nephew’s daughter was Abbas Sarwani’s wife. 

1 M. R., Vol. II, 13 may be quoted, 


2 M. R.’s words are:— 


Gx ijJ) ys» sS 

ItaA &S ■y* oA l-jIjSx 

Abbas makes no such statement. See A. N. also. 

3 7 . N. and M. R. 

4 The whole incident is remarkable for several reasons: 
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reached Gujrat: 1 and from there managed to make his way 
to his old master. 2 On the day he reached the Mughal 
camp a battle was in progress with the Sindls. He at once 
joined the others and by his prowess materially contributed 
to the victory of the Mughals; then crowned with glory 
he met his master. 3 

Humayun stayed long in Jun, but his affairs did not 
prosper. The Rana left him after a time as a protest 
against cow-slaughter in the Mughal camp and also because 

(a) It indicates that probably there was one Raja Mittar Sen, 
a Hindu, occupying an important office under the Afghan ruler. 

(b) It was the fascinating manners or the reputed learning of 
Bairam Khan which had won the goodwill of ‘Isa Khan Masnad-i- 
£ A!I, one of the most trusted of Sher Shah’s nobles. Between the 
Afghan warrior and the highly cultured Irani Turkman there was 
hardly anything in common except the soldierly qualities. Sher Shah 
had, according to Abbas, rebuked Tsa Khan for showing favour 
to Bairam Khan and making a delay of nearly three years in reaching 
Slier Shah’s court. 

( c ) Sher Shah appreciated Bairam Khan’s qualities. He stood 
up to receive him, embraced him, and placed him above all his Afghan 
nobles. 

( d) Bairam Khan remained loyal to his old master. Instead of 
acting as the deputy of the Afghan ruler, he chose to share the exile 
of his master. It is a striking example of a Shi’a Irani’s loyalty for an 
exiled Sunni Turani king. 

(e) Abul Qasim, who had been allowed to escape unhurt, chose 
to sacrifice his life for his friend, Bairam Khan. 

(f) During his flight, Bairam Khan had rejected high honours at 
the hand of the Gujrat ruler, Mahmud Shah. When permitted to 
depart for Macca, he changed his mind, reached Surat, and from there 
reached Humayun’s camp on April 13, 1543. 

1 From Gujrat Bairam Khan had corresponded with Humayun 
in which he reiterated his loyalty and regretted his separation from 
Humayun. In reply Humayun praised Bairam Khan’s virtues. One 
is curious to know the lines of verses that passed between them. 

2 1 . N. and M. R. R. T. makes Bairam Khan join Humayun in 
Rajpulana. It calls Bairam ^sv« 

3 According to G. H. N. during Bairam Khan’s flight Shah 
Husain had made efforts to capture him and had almost succeeded; 
only Bairam Khan’s luck and prowess had saved him. 
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TardI Beg and Khwaja Ghazi quarrelled with him. 1 And 
with the Rana’s departure also departed most of the local 
^amindars . If the Mughal historians are to be believed 
the skirmishes still continued to be decided in Huma- 
yun’s favour but they did not help him in any way. 
Desertion from the Mughal camp continued 2 and Humayun 
was in a state of distraction, when he received the terms 
of peace from the Sind ruler 3 through Babur Qull in which 
the latter offered every facility for transport and provisions 
on condition that the Mughals would depart immediately 
for Qandahar. Humayun accepted the terms and agreed 
to depart from Sind. In order to help the Mughals in 
their evacuation Shah Husain supplied them with a lac 
of silver, 300 horses, 300 camels and 30 boats, for the 
conveyance of the Mughal troops out of his territory. 
He also promised to make a bridge opposite Jun to enable 
the Mughals easily to cross the river Indus. 4 While thus 
helping the Mughals, Shah Husain took care to inform 
Kamran in Kabul and ‘Askarl, Kamran’s governor in 
Qandahar, of Humayun’s departure for Qandahar. 

1 G. H. N. and Jauhar. Up to this time the Rana had been faith¬ 
ful to Humayun in spite of Shah Husain’s efforts to seduce him. 

2 G. H. N. on fol. 49/? and 50 a gives some instances of desertion. 
In one case Humayun punished the deserter’s mother and half-sister, 
the latter being one of his own queens. Even Mun‘im Khan had 
left him. 

3 A. N., 189 G. H. N., fol. 52 b. R. T. and T. A. say that Huma¬ 
yun made the proposals. M. R., 562, reconciles the two statements 
by saying that Humayun was intending to approach the Sind ruler 
when Sliah Husain coming to know of it became impatient of any 
further delay and himself made the proposal. 

4 T. Kb. T. } T. S. A. and R. T. make a mention of 3 boats only. 

T. S. says the coins were UjU and finds the date of the treaty in 

the phrase bf yo ‘straight road’. The phrase is generally ap¬ 

plied to Muslim religion. G. II. N. puts the number of camels to be 
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With a heavy heart Humayun turned his back on India 
on 7th KabVul-akhir, 950 (July 10, 1543), hoping that 
now after the lapse of three years, his brother, Kamran, 
would be in a conciliatory mood and allow him his dues, 
viz., the headship of the Mughals. He was positive that 
he had no strength to fight with his brother; for his own 
followers had been reduced to less than a thousand and 
of the eminent nobles only TardI Beg and Bairam Khan 
now accompanied him. Humayun had argued that if 
disappointment continued to dog him and Kamran re¬ 
fused even the cession of Qandahar to him, he would have 
no other plan left but to leave the infant Akbar with his 
uncles and himself retire to Macca and Madina and there 
to lead the life of a recluse. 1 

Qandahar, 2 the goal of Humayun’s march, had re¬ 
cently changed hands. When Kamran had left Humayun 
in 1541, he had gone to his two provinces, Kabul and 
Qandahar. He stayed in his headquarters and placed 
Qaracha Khan as his deputy in Qandahar. 3 The latter 
was a friend of Hindal and so at his invitation, the 
Mirza went to Qandahar and Qaracha Khan handed 
over the fort and the town to him arguing that in his 
presence it was not proper for him to continue to act as 
governor. As Hindal had given expression to very 
strong feelings against Kamran in the conference of the 
Mirzas at Lahore, the latter had taken a strong dislike 

1 See M. J. N. I believe Hamida Banu was to leave her child 
behind and to accompany her husband. 

2 A long description of the city and the fort has been given by 
Beni Prasad in his book on Jahangir, 156-5 7 and by Qanungo in his 
book on Dara Shikoh, Ch. IV. See also Malleson: History of Afgha¬ 
nistan , 24-26; and Macmunn; Afghanistan, 5. There arc other details 
in A. A. and the Imperial Gazetteer. 

3 C. H. I. IK, 40 says that he had assumed the royal title. 
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for him and 1 so on hearing of Hindal’s possession of 
Qandahar, he went himself with a strong force, and entered 
it after six months’ seige. Hindal was carried away a cap¬ 
tive and the fort and the town were given to ‘Askari, 
who had been so long governor of Gh azni. For a time 
Kamran treated Hindal with severity, then he relented, 
set him free, and gave him Jui-Shahi 2 as jagir. 

Yadgar Nasir M., we have seen earlier, had separated 
from Humayun and had chosen to stay at Rohri when the 
latter had proceeded to Maldeo. The Mirza lingered at 
Rohri for two months hoping all the while that Shah 
Husain would keep his promises of making him his son- 
in-law and nominating him his successor. To his chagrin 
he discovered that all his talk was insincere and intended 
only to deceive him. So after a wearisome stay for two 
months he found himself stranded. 3 Since he had not the 
face to go back to Humayun, he now turned to Kamran 
and reached Qandahar when Hindal was about to surrender 
it. After its surrender, Kamran returned to Kabul with 
Hindal and Yadgar Nasir in his train. 

Having settled the affairs of Qandahar to his satisfac¬ 
tion, Kamran now turned to the ruler of Sind. Instead 
of trying to intimidate him by an exhibition of force he 
sent him a proposal of marriage through ‘Abdul Wahliab, 

1 There is an interesting description of the quarrel between 
Kamran and Hindal in G. IJ. N. The author brings in Khfmzada 
Begam in this connection. No other writer supports Gulbadan 
Begam in her statement that Humayun sent Khanzada Begam to 
settle the quarrel between Kamran and Hindal. 

2 The modern Jalalabad, so named after Jalaluddln Muhammad 
Akbar. Bad. assigns Ghazni and G. Ii. N. Lamghanat to Hindal. 

3 According to Jauhar , Shah Husain drove the Mirza away after 
mulcting a fine of one shahruktii from every follower of the Mirza, 
seven shahrukbis for every camel-load and five shdhrukhls for every 
horse-load in the Mirza’s camp. 
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one of the children of Shaikh Mirak Purani, the Shaikh- 
ul-Islam of Tatta and Shah Husain's spiritual guide. 1 
It had occurred to Shah Husain that though he had so far 
successfully resisted Humayun and Yadgar Nasir M. he 
might have to yield to a more powerful combination of the 
Mughals. The only way to escape such a contingency 
was, if possible, to divide the enemy. So when Kamran, 
the ruler of the warlike Afghans and recent conqueror of 
Qandahar, approached him with a proposal of marriage 
with his daughter, the Sind ruler agreed. In order to show 
his sincerity, he sent back to Qandahar Shahr-Banu Begam, 
half-sister of Babur 2 and her son, Mirza Sanjar. 

During his march to Qandahar Humayun actually 
fell in with ‘Abdul Wahhab, 3 Kamran’s envoy to Shah 
Husain, and desired him through a friend of his to surren¬ 
der Sibi, 4 then in ‘Abdul Wahhab’s possession, to the 
Mughal chief, but nothing came of the negotiations. Thus 
unable to secure Sibi, Humayun passed through Bolan 
pass 5 to Shal, 6 situated on the road to Qandahar. But 


1 T. Kb. Cb. A. N. describes Humayun’s meeting with ‘Abdul 
Wahhab at Sibi. 

2 Married to Sultan Junaid Barlas and lately left behind in Sind 
by Humayun. She did not reach her destination but died on the way 
at Shal. 

3 G. H. N. mentions the names of Mir Allah Dost and Baba 
Jujuk instead of ‘Abdul Wahhab. M. R. to some extent agrees 
with G. II. N. and calls the Mir one of the learned of the age. 

4 Sibi is a railway station 92 miles south-east of Quetta. For 

its importance see Macmunn’s Afghanistan, 4. 

6 The description of Bolan pass may be read in Malleson’s His¬ 
tory of Afghanistan, 38. 

6 Or Quetta as it is known in the modern times. It is 130 miles 
south-east of Qandahar. M. J. N., T. Kb. Cb., and I. N. state that 
it was situated at a distance of 3 farsakb from Qandahar. <£*« probably 
is a slip for ‘30’. T. Kb. Cb. wrongly states that on the 7th Rabt f ul- 
awwal Humayun was at Shal. As usual Jauhar supplies many minor 
details, describing the hardships of the journey. 
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here too he was informed of the hostility of the local 
%aminddr , Jalaluddln Beg 1 and was, in addition, told of 
‘ Askari’s threatening attitude towards him. 2 So Humayun 
gave up the idea of proceeding towards Qandahar; 
instead, he turned southwards for Mashtang. 3 From there 
he wrote a loving letter to ‘Askari full of warning and 
instructions strong in expressions such as might appeal 
to a disloyal brother 4 and sent it by Payanda Muhammad 
Waisl. Both Qasim Husain Sultan and Mahdi Qasim Kh an, 
who had deserted from Humayun’s camp and were present 
now with ‘Askari, spoke in Humayun’s favour but ‘Askari 
acting on the advice of Abul Khair paid no heed to the letter 
nor to the remonstrances and continued to be hostile to his 
brother. 5 Bent on Humayun’s ruin, 6 ‘Askarl wished to 
advance on Mashtang. Though the place was situated on 
the main route that led from Quetta to Qilat, ‘Askari, not 
having travelled before, took an Uzbek, Jai Bahadur 7 by 
name, as his guide, and got a fresh horse for himself from 
Tarsun Barlas. Jai Bahadur had at one time been one of 


1 J. AT. 

2 ‘Askari was hostile because Kamran instructed him to capture 
Humayun. See R. T. 

3 Mastung of the modern maps of the Indian Survey department. 

T. A. incorrectly puts down ^ jJU and Bad. 

4 Humayun had addressed his brother as 

See T. Kb. T. * ~ 7 

3 T. Kb. Ch. 

6 According to N. M. and M. J. N. ‘Askari kept up the pretence 
of writing loyal letters to Humayun while actually he wanted to cap¬ 
ture him. S. S. bluntly puts it in one short sentence, 




See also Kb. T. 

7 N. M. calls him Jabai Bahadur and R. T., T. Kh. T., and T. S. 

A. J f 

^ • He was in Qasim Husain Sultan’s train and was 
later on sent with a letter to Shah Tahmasp. 
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Humayun’s followers, and so wishing to do a good turn 
to his old master, got upon his horse and spurring him on, 
left his companions far behind, reached Bairam Khan’s 
tent at dead of night and informed him of ‘Askari’s evil 
intentions towards Humayun. Bairam Khan, in his 
turn, spoke to his master who at first belittled his danger, 
repeated the couplet 

yjo y> j i£^*j**> y c* 

“Thy seat is in the sky. It is a shame 

That thou art like a straw striving on dust” 

and even now refused to fight with his brothers for the 
possession of Kabul and Qandahar. But on second thought, 
Humayun saw the danger he was in and realized that if 
he was to escape unhurt, no time was to be lost. He was 
short of good horses and when he asked for one of TardI 
Beg’s, the latter refused. 1 He had other problems also 
e.g., what he was to do with his infant son and in which 
direction he was to proceed. His decision had to be 
quick; for ‘Askar! had nearly arrived and he and his fol¬ 
lowers 2 must move at once if they were not to fall into 
the hands of the Mirza. Humayun decided to go west¬ 
ward to Macca via Iran accompanied by his queen Hamida 
Banu but to leave the infant behind as the latter could 
not be expected to stand the rigour of the journey or the 
blaze of the sun. 3 It was not expected that ‘Askari’s ani- 

1 That he had a spare horse is clear from the following sentence 
of R. T. 

I) 5 ( jly* jhjb. A 0^0 (Hamida Banu) 

2 According to N. M. Humayun had only io or 15 followers and 
according to R. T. and S. S., slightly more. 

3 T. Kh. T. and T. S. A. Hamida Banu actually had very little to 


7 
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mosity against Humayun would also affect Humayun’s 
one year old son. 

When ‘Askar! arrived immediately after, he was 
grieved to know of Humayun’s escape and was hardly 
consoled by Mir Shamsuddin Atkah Khan’s information 
that Akbar still stayed in the camp. The Mirza sent to 
the prince a camcl-load of fruits from his own pantry 
and then engrossed himself for the greater part of the 
night in drawing up an inventory of the booty obtained 
from the abandoned camp. 

Panic-stricken, Humayun and his followers were on 
their march. The one man who kept his head cool was 
Bairam Khan. He could picture to himself the stingy 
‘Askar! deeply absorbed with a few of his clerks in drawing 
up a list of the articles obtained from the deserted camp 
and suggested to his master that though they were only 
a handful in number, they might fall on ‘Askar! in the 
darkness of night and do away with him. There was 
not much risk either in the execution of the enterprise; 
for most of the Mirza’s men had once been in Humayun’s 
service and might be expected to rally round their old 
master. But Humayun once more dwelt on his love 
for his brothers, declined to act on Bairam Khan’s sug¬ 
gestion and gave as his reason that he was on his pilgrimage 
and could not now turn aside from his destination for any 
material gain. There may be some elements of grandeur 
in Humayun’s refusal even in his forlorn state to deprive 


do with her son, Jiji Amiga and Maham Anaga, the wet-nurses, be¬ 
having in every way as mother to the child. 

R. T. and T. Kh. T. mention the names of Khwaja Mu’azzam 
and Bairam Khan as those who brought Hamid a Banu to her husband. 
M.J. N., T. Kh. Ch ., and I. N. add also those of Mir Shamsuddin 
Muhammad Ghaznavi, of Nadim Kokultash, and of Khwaja ’Ambar 
Nazir. 

• t 
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his brothers of their territories. But at least one of his 
followers could not appreciate his master’s motive for the 
refusal. Tardi Beg, who had long meditated on desertion 
but had been prevented by his chief’s vigilance, was now 
able to escape unnoticed to ‘Askar!. But to the Beg’s 
ill-luck, the Mirza did not welcome his arrival, made him 
over to his confidant, Shah Walad, for safe custody, and 
confiscated all his goods, which the Beg had so long care¬ 
fully guarded, refusing their surrender even to Humayun. 

Let us turn to the child Akbar. He had been en¬ 
trusted to Shamsuduln Atkah Khan and to his two wet- 
nurses, Jljl Amiga ^ Shamsuddln’s wife, and Maham Anaga. 
The child was brought to ‘Askarl, who behaved kindly to 
him, gave him his ring and felt disappointment at Akbar’s 
coldness towards him. 1 After a short while the Mirza 
returned with Akbar to Qandahar, 18th Kam^Jn, 950 
(15th December, 1543), allotted for the baby-prince a 
residence close to his own palace and made him over to 
his wife, Sultan Begam. The two nurses and Atkah 
Khan were to help the Begam in rearing the child. He was 
well looked after; and when Kola Bahadur, one of c As- 
karl’s confidants, touched by the child’s intelligence offered 
to take him secretly to Humayun, Atkah Khan declined 
the offer on the plea that if this had been Humayun’s 
desire he would not have parted with the prince at all. Even 
Abul Fazl agrees that Sultan Begam lovingly and devotedly 
attended to the child and as she had no children of her 


1 M. J. N. puts it thus: 

* * 7 1 t 

cyyasu! i>*I pliU ^ cyyasx I 

lSujJ dj&Ciu 5Lol . vui - 


fc. It 


According to it, Akbar was attracted to the ring by the bright vermi¬ 
lion colour of its covering, 
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own, treated him as her own. ‘Askar! himself did not take 
much notice of him, but once only when Akbar had 
just learnt to waddle he carried out, at the request of the 
child’s nurses, the practice of striking him with his turban 
as a charm against the evil eye. On another occasion 
the Mirza permitted the child to be taken to the shrine 


of Baba Hasan Abdal and 
The chronology of the 

1. Humayun left Amarkot 

2. Humayun encamped at a 

distance of 15 cos from 
Amarkot 

3. Akbar was born 

4. Humayun arrived at the 
Sind frontier 

5. Humayun’s stay at Jun 

6. Hamida Banu started from 
Amarkot 

7. Hamida Banu’s arrival at 
Jun 

8. Bairam Khan’s arrival at Jun 

9. Humayun started for Qan- 
dahar 

10. Humayun’s flight from 
Mashtang 


to have his head shaved. 1 
period is:— 

R ajab i, 949 A.H. October 11, 
1542 A.D. 

Kajab 4, 949 A.H., October 14, 
1542 A.D. 

R ajab 5, 949 A.H., October 15, 
1542 A.D. 

Rijab 10, 949 A.H., October 20, 
1542 A.D. 

Kajab , 949— Rabl < ’ II, 950, Octo¬ 
ber 20, 1542 A.D. to July 10, 
1 543 - 

She/ban 25, 950, December 3, 
1542. 

Ramzan 20, 950, December 28, 
1542. 

Muharram 7, 950, April 13, 1543. 
Rabr II, 7, 958, July 10, 1543. 

Kajab 16, 950, October 15, 1543. 


1 First published in the journal of the U. P. Historical Society , 
December, 1939. 



CHAPTER IX 


HUMAYON IN PERSIA, 1544 A.D. 

After his signal defeats at the hands of Sher Shah 
in the battles of Chausa, 1539 an d Q anau j» 1540, Hu¬ 
mayun roamed through the Punjab, Sind and Rajputana 
during the next three years in India, hoping for succour 
from some quarter and when he found none, he at last 
withdrew to Afghanistan. He stayed for a time at Masht- 
ang 1 and then, finding no adequate shelter here, decided 
to retreat further westward. His route lay through the 
dreary and arid land known as the Registan or desert. The 
dread of the inhospitable region 2 did not turn his followers 
from him and the fugitive chief in gratitude entitled every 
one of the party Chilli or friend of the desert. 3 Though 
his cup of misery seemed full, Fate dealt a little mercifully 
with him; for Malik Hath! Baluch, 4 the captain of the ban¬ 
ditti, instead of doing any injury , 5 took pity on him, brought 

1 Mastung Road is a railway station on Quetta-Duzdap line. 

2 M. R., 574 has 

For a graphic picture of it, see G. H. N 55 h and 5 6 a. Humayun 
relates that once his very head was frozen by the intense cold. 

3 Even Humayun’s wife, Hamida Banu, was henceforth known 
as Chull Begam. 

4 M. N., and A 1 . R. Jauhar calls him Malik Khati Baluch. The 
Baluch wife of ‘All Ishak was the interpreter of the conversation 
between Humayun and the Baluches. 

5 Hath! Baluch, a small chief in the neighbourhood, had Kamran’s 
and ‘Askari’s order to capture Humayun; but now after his meeting 
with the Mughal chief, he was determined to sacrifice his own life 
or the lives of his family for him. Humayun on parting gave him 
some presents including a ruby and a pearl. 
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him to his residence and looked after his comfort. When 
Humayun resumed his journey, the Baluch chief guided 
him through the dreaded tract and brought him to the more 
hospitable district of Garmslr. 1 The kalantar or chief 
official of the region, Mir ’Abdul Haiy, 2 was appointed by 
‘Askari; so knowing his master’s hostility to Humayun 
he could not come forward himself otherwise he was 
hospitable to Humayun in every way. 3 The fugitive 
chief also benefited from another quarter. Khwaja 
Jalaluddin Mahmud, 4 one of ‘Askari’s revenue collectors, 
in the course of his duties had arrived at the fort of Baba 
Haji. When Humayun sent for him, he willingly came, 
transferred his services, and surrendered all his possessions 
to his new master. 5 Humayun, sorely pressed for cash, 
was relieved by this windfall, distributed the presents among 
his followers and made the Khwaja steward of the privy 
purse. 6 Haji Aluhammad Koki, ‘Askari’s foster-brother, 
also deserted his master for Humayun. 7 * 9 

Though partially relieved of his immediate needs, 

1 More than one writer e.g., the authors of A. N., T. A. and 
T. Kh. T., mention that Humayun now reached a fortified place called 
QalVi-Baba. Haji. According to G. H. N. Humayun was received 
by the Sayyids of the place. 

2 Jauhar calls him Sayyid ‘Abdul Haqq. 

3 According to Jauhar, his slave and not he did the hospitality and 
was blinded by his master as punishment. 

4 See A. A., Vo/. I, p. 384 for his biography. He was one of 
the early finance ministers of Akbar and had risen to the rank of 2,500. 

Later on he was murdered by the orders of Mun‘im Khan and Bairam 
Khan. 

6 G. H. N. gives the details of his possessions, a string of mules, 
another of horses, tents, etc. and some cash. See also T. A. and T. 

Kh. T. 

« T. A. and T. Kh. T. 

9 A. N., 212. Jauhar says he was made superintendent of the 
palaces. If so, ‘palaces/ must mean here the travelling tents 

that Humayun had with him. 
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Humayun’s prospects were gloomy indeed. He did not 
know where to go or what to do. He felt dejected and 
at one moment thought that ‘he should seek some lonely 
corner and withdrawing himself outwardly, and inwardly 
from other matters, should give himself up to God alone/ 
But he was dissuaded by the presence of his followers who, 
out of a sense of sheer loyalty to their fallen chief, had sacri¬ 
ficed their all and chosen to share his misfortunes. 

Thus prevented from immediate retirement into seclu¬ 
sion, he had for the present only one other course to adopt. 
It was to write to the Shah of Iran, Tahmasp Al-HusainI 1 
and to request him for shelter in his dominions. 2 Hu¬ 
mayun hoped that his appeal would be listened to; should 
it turn out otherwise, he determined to retire into a hermit¬ 
age. So the letter, written in verse, was full of humility 
and for this reason probably has not been reproduced in full 
by any writer. Only Jauhar renders its brief summary 
which may be given here: 

‘This is a memorial of Muhammad Humayun who, 
after an offer of sincere prayers for your Majesty’s welfare 
as is due from a person of distinction and sincere well- 
wisher, begs to observe that he feels overwhelmed with a 
feeling of shame though he is full of honest intentions. 
Humayun looks only a particle of dust in the presence of 
your Majesty’s refulgent glory and magnificence, and hopes 
much from your ocean-like virtues. It is true in the 
past he had not counted himself among the slaves of the 
high office (i.e., of the Shah of Iran) yet he has always borne 
the collar of friendship and of attachment and clung to you 
like lead. He has always tried to earn your goodwill with 

1 The title Al-HusainI is given by Far., 220. 

2 The suggestion of an appeal to the Shah came from Bairam 
Khan. See M. JR.., 575. 
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elegant presents. 

‘At length, the wheel of the times and of the colourless 
sky has drawn the petitioner away from the spacious Hin¬ 
dustan to the narrow and gloomy Sind: 

“What has passed over our head, has passed. 
Whether by hill or by river or by wilderness.” 1 

‘Now the bird of his ambition spreads its wings to 
have a sight of your sun of dignity and magnificence 
and he hopes that God in His mercy will allow him to meet 
his friend, munificent like a river, and in the meeting 
he hopes to relate to you what he has to relate. 

Verses 

“(i) O king ! O my high-gifted monarch ! my soul 
has fixed its abode in thy armour strong as the 
fabulous mount of Qaf. 

(2) The ignoble and deceitful 2 fortune has forced me 3 
to be content with millet. 

(3) My foe is now bold. Tor a long while he had his 
back turned on me. Now he has turned his face 
to me in hostility. 

(4) At this moment I have one request to make of the 
Shah and it is that he might do to me what ‘All 
had done to Salman in the forest of Arzhan.” 4 

1 The couplet in Persian is 

2 Lit., one who displays wheat but sells barley. 

3 Lit., I who like a parrot would ordinarily subsist on sweets 
and fruits. 

4 ‘All had saved Salman’s life from the attack of a lion. For 
Salman’s influence on the evolution of sects of Islam, see Lammen’s 
Islam , 171-72. Bad. has a slightly different wording of the verses 
and adds the following line taken from a quatrain written by Huma- 

y* n: 

yi <qL jti La fx> — (jjLaijsjA* La aqL. la Li 
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Having written his appeal, Humayun sent it by Jai 
Bahadur 1 on Shawwal 1,950 (December 28, 1543). He had 
intended to continue to stay in Garmsir until he received 
a reply from the Shah. But ‘Askarl’s movements did not 
allow him any rest. Mir ‘Abdul Haiy, who had already 
shown consideration to him 2 and had relieved his distress, 
now represented that ‘Askar! had been reported to be 
approaching with a large army 3 and added that if the 
report was correct, Humayun might be captured. So, 
on his advice, the fugitive chief moved into the province of 
SIstan, 4 belonging to the Shah of Iran and so was protected 
from ‘Askarfs raids. After crossing the river Ilalmand, 
he halted by the lake of the same name. 5 6 

Ahmad Sultan Shamlu, the Persian governor of SIstan, 
was probably aware of the Mughal chief’s appeal to the 
Shah and, so expecting a favourable reply, tendered hospi¬ 
tality, on behalf of his master. Humayun was placed 
in a spacious residence, was offered the revenue of the pro¬ 
vince for his expenses and was entertained with the princi¬ 
pal amusement of the locality viz., the sport of catching 
waterfowl. Ahmad sent even his mother and wife to wait 

1 R. T. calls him Chull Bahadur, N. Af. Jabai Bahadur, and 
M. R. Kola Bahadur. 

2 See supra. On Humayun’s return from Persia, he was one of 
the first to do homage to him with a quiver bound round his neck. 
See A. N. 

8 According to R. A. T. many of Humayun’s friends, 
gave him information about ‘Askari. 

4 He had with him only a handful of followers. A. N.’s list is 
fuller than most of the others and it counts 38 persons in all. Jauhar 

makes it 40 men and 2 women. Of the 2 women one was Hamlda 
Banu and the other, wife of ‘All Ishak Aqa, a Baluch woman who 
proved a useful interpreter during the journey. G. H. N. calls the 
latter, wife of Hasan c Ali. 

6 According to G. FI. N., as soon as Humayun had reached the 
Halmand, all classes of the Shah’s subjects received him. 
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on Hamlda Banu; 1 and his brother, Husain Quli Mirza, 2 
greatly pleased the Mughal chief by a present of some books 
and also by making a commonsense answer to his questions. 
Humayun once asked him about the representative merits 
of Sunnism and Shl‘ism. Husain’s observations on the sub¬ 
ject were that whereas the Shl‘as actually reviled the com¬ 
panions of Muhammad and considered it to be a pious 
and meritorious act, the Sunnis considered any such act to 
be that of a kafir. Husain argued that one decision was 
against the other but since the Shl c as only promised re¬ 
ward for the curses as against the Sunni threats of heinous 
punishment for behaving as a kafir , it was well to forgo 
the reward, but under no circumstances to risk the suspicion 
of being a kafir? 

Having once entered the Shah’s territory of his own 
accord, it would have been unwise for Humayun to retrace 
his steps to Zamlndawar, belonging to ‘Askarl. 3 4 But such 
were the proposals of two of the newcomers, Baba Qash- 
qa’s sons, HajI Muhammad and Hasan K 5 ka. They re¬ 
presented that Amir Beg, the governor of Zamlndawar, 
and Chalma Beg, the commandant of Bist, both would 
transfer their services to Humayun, if only he made a move 

1 He gave many presents according to Jauhar , the most priceless 
being a mare bearing the name Lailat-ul-Qadr. 

2 A. N. y and M. K. T. A. expresses Ahmad Sultan Shamlu’s 
services in these words: 

uA*d yi eyyKx \^ 

3 The punishment after death for kufr is to be placed eternally 
in fire. See tli t Quran, 64: to, 66: 9, 4: 56. For details, see B. B. T. 

H.B. 

4 According to Jauhar , Ahmad Sultan Shamlu desired Humayun 
to stay in SIstan, as he expected many deserters from ’AskarFs camp. 
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in their direction and that their examples would be taken 
up so generally that the fall of Qandahar would be a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. It is a credit to Humayun’s intelligence 
that he rejected their advice and denied audience to them 
as a mark of his displeasure and continued firm in his pro¬ 
posed journey to Iran and Iraq. The ever loyal Bairam 
Khan encouraged Humayun in his resolution. 

Humayun’s shortest route to the Shah’s capital lay 
through the desert lands of Dasht-i-Lut and Dasht-i-Kabir. 
But as he had already experienced the privations of the 
waterless tracts in his journey through Rajputana, he did 
not want another experience of similar nature. So he pro¬ 
posed to travel northward to Khurasan wherein lay the 
far-famed cities of Herat or Hcri, Mashad, Jam, Nishapur, 
etc. The journey would enable him to visit the city of 
Herat that had flourished under his kinsman, Sultan Husain 
Baiqara, and also to pay his respects at Mashad to the tomb 
of ‘All Raza, the 8th Shfla Imam, and at Jam to that of 
Shaikh Ahmad and thus show to the world his own liberal 
views in the matter of faith. Humayun was certain that 
the Shah who was proud of the three cities would be glad 
when he would learn the cause of Humayun’s delay in reach¬ 
ing his capital. 

When Humayun reached Farah 1 on 12th Zulqa < 'd 
950 (6th February, 1544), 2 he received the Shah’s reply 
to his appeal. When Humayun’s petition reached him he 
was grateful to God for sending to him as a suppliant a 

1 Here lies buried Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur, the founder 
of Mahdism in India. He died in 1505. For an interesting descrip¬ 
tion of his Mahdism and of the sufferings of one of his disciples. 
Shaikh ‘Alai, see Bad., 394-405. 

2 R. T. gives the date of receipt of Humayun’s letter by the 
Shah to be 12th Zulhijj 952 (February 14, 1546) which is evidently 
wrong. 
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king ‘from the spacious domain of India/ The Shah’s 
reply has been given in full by more than one writer . 1 
Though pompously worded, in accordance with the epis¬ 
tolary usage of the time, the generous intentions of the 
Shah run unmistakably through its pages. We may be 
excused from quoting the lengthy and wearisome details 
and shall content ourselves with pointing out a few of its 
essential features: 

(a) A couplet from Hafiz’s odes was quoted as a super¬ 
scription. The couplet runs as: 

“A Huma of auspicious soaring falls into our net. 
If for thee there chance a passage to our abode .” 2 


y ly — ttfil U 
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(/;) Humayun is addressed in the Shah’s letter as 
Badshah Nuirdb-i-Kdmyab, An Ha^rat, Jahdnbdn/ Jannat- 
Ashidn/. ?> The Shah refers to himself as Nuwab . 4 


1 A. N., B. B. T. H. B., M. R., T. S. A., and M. A. 

2 Any other line of this ode might have been quoted: 
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3 Jabanbdni Jannat-ashiam was especially used for Humayun after 
his death. 


4 The title of Nuwab, ‘deputy,’ was adopted by the Shi‘a Shahs; 
because, according to the Shl‘as the true ruler was the immortal 
Al-Mahdi. See Lammen’s Islam, 145-51. 
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(c) The Mughal ex-king was treated as a distinguished 
guest and the district of Sabzawar was specially assigned to 
the governor of Kh urasan, Prince Sultan Muhammad Mirza 
or his deputy, Muhammad Khan Sharafuddln Oghll Taklu, 1 
for meeting the expenses of entertaining the guest and his 
followers. Offerings were made on a profuse scale, e.g., 
on the first occasion when Muhammad Khan met the 
Mughal chief, the following gifts were made on behalf of 
the Shah:— 

(1) 6 horses with azure and embroidered saddles and 
with housings of gold brocade; 

(2) A special side-dagger which once had belonged 
to Shah Isma‘11, also a golden scimetar and a jewelled girdle; 

(3) 400 pieces of velvet and satin of Europe and Yazd 
which were to be converted into 120 coats for Humayun 
and others for his followers; 

(4) two piles of gold-brocaded velvet carpets; 

(5) coverlets of goats’ hair with satin linings; 

(6) 3 pairs of large carpets 12 cubits square; 

(7) 4 goshkam carpets of fine silk; 

(8) 12 tents, crimson, green and white. 

Other gifts were made by the prince-governor and his 
officials; sometimes the Shah made a gift of the whole 
camp as it stood with all its paraphernalia. 2 On some 
occasions birds like falcon and hawk were presented. The 
Mughal chief’s followers were not excluded from this 
munificence, e.g., at Herat the prince Sultan Mohammad 
' gave silk khilats , clothes, a horse suitable to the rank of the 


1 The prince, the eldest son of the Shah, was a minor and the 

deputy was his tutor, 4))) or guardian, See T. A., 58, T. S. A. y 

and T. Kh.T. 

2 This might be a mere complimentary statement, for among 
the presents is also mentioned ‘the army.’ 
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person and 3 tumans 1 to every Mughal follower. 

( d ) Elaborate arrangements were made by the Shah for 
Humayun’s reception and as a model instruction, he gave 
the minutest details of what the governor of Khurasan 
was expected to do: 

(1) Minute details were furnished regarding Hu¬ 
mayun’s food, e.g., it was mentioned that the guests should 
be given sweet and pleasant drinks and white loaves, knead¬ 
ed with milk and butter and seasoned with fennel and poppy 
seeds. At every halt the Mughal chief was to be supplied 
with rose-water sharbat and lemon-juice cooled with snow 
and ice and, after the sharbat , were to be offered apples, 
water-melons, grapes with white loaves. At dinner there 
were to be at least 500 dishes of food. On special state 
occasions, the number of dishes was to be increased to 
1,500, but if an official was to provide for the expenses the 
number of dishes might be reduced to 1,200. The gover¬ 
nor of Herat’s entertainment was to be on an extravagant 
scale, e.g., the number of dishes was to be 3,000. After 
dinner were to be provided sweetmeats, comfits, various 
conserves and ‘Chinese threads’ perfumed with rose-water, 
musk, and grey ambergis. The high officials were to enter¬ 
tain the state guests by turn. 

(2) The minutest details about Humayun’s reception 
by the people of Persia were settled by the Shah. For 
example, when Humayun approached the provincial head¬ 
quarters e.g., Herat, first of all, 500 ‘prudent and experienc¬ 
ed men’ were to go forth several miles ahead to welcome the 
king. After 3 days, Muhammad Khan, the deputy gover¬ 
nor, was to go forward with his children and accompanied 
by 1,000 followers. All the officers on approaching the 

1 Turn an is the standard gold coin of Iran equal to 10 francs of 
France. 
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Mughal chief were ‘to kiss the ground’ and were to render 
service as they would do to their own master. When 
the Mughals would come still nearer, i.e., at 12 far sang 
from Herat, the other citizens numbering 30,000 were 
to go forth to welcome them. 2 On the day of Humayun’s 
arrival at Herat, the prince-governor was to ride forth 
with a large retinue. He was to dismount at the sight 
of the guest, to go near and kiss his thigh and stirrup, and 
‘to show all the points of service and respect and honour/ 
The prince was to ride close to the Mughal chief 3 and the 
deputy was to be near the prince so that any question 
put by the chief, if not answered by the prince, might be 
attended to by his deputy. On the fourth day of his resi¬ 
dence in Herat, the guest was to be given a still more signal 
public welcome, i.e., ‘all the men and women of the city 

shall assemble.in the avenue, and that in every shop 

and bazaar, where carpets and cloths shall be spread in 

order, the women and maidens will be seated.And from 

every ward and lane let the masters of melody come forth 

.And bid all the people come forth’ to offer welcome. 

The instructions were actually carried out; for we are told 
that when Humayun rode from the Ziaratgah to Pul-i- 
Malan and thence to Jahanara garden, a distance of 3 or 
4 leagues, the whole plain and the heights in the neighbour¬ 
hood were filled with spectators from the city and the 
villages. 

The instructions further added that during the guest’s 

V._ 

1 It is an indefinite measure of distance of about 12,000 cubits 
or 3^ miles. Twelve far sang would be more than 40 miles. Par sang 
is the Persian form of the Arabic word, farsakb. 

2 Jauhar makes the general statement that people of all ages 
from 7 to 70 years were to proceed to welcome the king. 

3 But the head and the neck of the prince’s horse were to be behind 
those of Humayun’s. 
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stay in the city, he was to be kept engaged and amused by 
the noted musicians, singers, and instrumentalists and every 
important person of the district was to be available for inter¬ 
view with him. In fact every ‘genial and sweet-spoken 
person’ was to be assiduous in entertaining him. 

(3) The city of Herat was to be lavishly decorated as 
an expression of the nation’s joy. There was to be 
chahartdq-bandl 1 from the gate of the Chaharbagh, where 
lay the royal palace to the Khiyaban where was situated 
the Bagh-Idgah. 2 

(4) A news-writer was to remain attached to Huma- 
yun’s train. His duty would be to note down in the form 
of a diary all the details of Humayun’s reception from the 
day that the chosen 500 received the Mughal chief to the 
day when he entered the city. When the diary was com¬ 
pleted it was to be sealed and despatched to the Shah. 

(5) Muhammad Khan, the deputy governor, was to 
entertain Humayun in Herat and the governors of Ghurian, 
Fushang, Karshu, in their respective headquarters. Where 
the governors were too poor individually to incur the ex¬ 
penses of the lavish entertainment as prescribed by the 
Shah, several of them were to combine e.g., those of Khaf, 
Tarshiz, Zawaha, 3 and Muhawwalat were to entertain 
him jointly at a place other than their headquarters. Wher¬ 
ever possible some nobles were to play the host. 4 

1 Whatever the phrase might indicate, Beveridge thinks it to 
mean an edifice with 4 domes. Taq might also mean an arch, so the 
phrase would mean an erection with four arches. 

2 The royal palace would form the heart of the city and Bagh- 
Idgah would be at one extreme end of the city and so from one end 
to the other it would be a considerable distance. 

8 M. R. calls it Zawah. 

4 As T. A. says: 
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Humayun had reached Herat on 20th Zulqcfda (14th 
February, 1544) 1 and even on 1st Zulhijj (25th February) 
was there. He was interested in the city which only a few 
decades back had been the capital of a Timurid prince. 2 
As the Persian festival of the New Year was near, he chose 
to stay in Herat till it was over 3 . There were frequent 
assemblies in Humayun’s palace. In the first meeting, 
Sabir Qaq, a famous reciter, chanted one of the odes of 
Amir Shahi, 4 which begins with 

“Blessed the abode to which such a moon hath come, 

August the dominions where there is such a Shah.” 

Another line was:— 

5 £0 j 

“Be neither grieved nor overjoyed at pain or pleasure 

of this world: 

For the mode of the world is that now one will pre¬ 
vail and now the other.” 5 

i>qUj A-j A L^« (* —5 

T. Kb. T. also makes a similar statement. 

1 Kb. T. has 1st ZulqaSda 955 A. H. (December 2, 1548)—evidently 
an incorrect date. 

2 Herat contained the tomb of Khwaja ‘Abdullah Ansari. See 
i*h. T. According to T. S. A. the city stretched 3 or 4 farsang , i.e., 

\ 'o or 14 miles. The date 20th Zulqcfda is given by II. A. T. 
k 3 Jauhar says that Humayun stayed in Herat for a month. 

4 For Amir Shahi’s life and diwan, see B. N. Catalogue , Vol. 1 ,640a. 

6 B. H. P. L. on pp. 499 and 501 quotes two of his verses, one 
an elegy on his patron, Baisungar Mirza’s death and the other a qaslda 
showing his conceit. Daulat Shah’s appreciation of Amir Shahi 
is in these words: ‘Scholars are agreed that in the verse of Amir 
Shahi are combined the ardour of Khusrau, the grace of Hasan, the 
delicacy of Kamal and the clarity of Hafiz.’ 

8 
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When Sabir repeated this verse, Humayun, remember¬ 
ing the ups and downs of his own life, was deeply touched 
and though short of funds £ poured into the skirts of Sabir’s 
hopes.’ During his stay, Humayun took the opportunity 
to meet ‘many of the ascetics, religious persons, lofty- 
souled men and famous men of learning.’ 

Humaytin’s stay had been fairly long in Herat, so when 
the festivities of the New Year were over, he started for 
holy Mashad. 1 On the way he stopped at Jam (March 29), 2 
where lay buried Ha%rat Shaikh Ahmad, the saintly ancestor 
of both his mother, Maham Begam and of his wife Hamida 
Banu. Then he passed on to Mashad, one of the most 
sacred pilgrimages for a Stefa. 3 On his approach, the 
governor, Shah Quli Sultan Istajlu, accompanied by the 
leading Sayyids of the town, received him with due honour. 
He arrived in Mashad on the 15 th Muharram , 950 (April 
8, 1544) and stayed there for full forty days. 4 

Jauhar describes IJumayun’s first visit to the Imam’s 
tomb, when he was accompanied by five of his followers 
including the writer. At first he was not admitted to the 
mortuary chamber; for the chain that fastened the door 
would not loosen; but when the king, after a prayer, opened 
it, he was admitted. He then went round the tomb and 
afterwards sat down to read the Quran. He ended his visit 
with a menial service, viz., snuffing the candle, burning 

1 Kh. T., T. Kh. T., T. S. A., and M. T. call it Mashad-i-Tus: 
Jauhar says that Humayun was now accompanied by Bubaq Beg or ° 
of Ubaid Khan of Turan’s nobles. 

2 For Beveridge’s correction of the date as given in A . JV., see 
p. 434 n. 4. 

3 Here lies buried the 8th Shfa Imam, ‘AlI-ar-Raza bin Musa al 
Kazim. N. Ad. calls the Imam. 

<CL'[ in 

4 Jauhar. 
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by the actual tomb. 1 The visit to Mashad must have been 
highly gratifying to his Shi‘a wife, Hamlda Banu. Hu- 
mayun was in no hurry and, if allowed, would have extend¬ 
ed his stay at Mashad, but an order came from the Shah 
that the Mughal chief should be asked to hasten to Qazvln 
in order to meet him. 

So from Mashad he passed on rapidly to Nlshapur in 
two days, where he visited the turquoise mines in the 
neighbourhood; to Sabzawar in 7 days and to Damghan in 3 
days. 2 From Damghan he retraced his steps north-east¬ 
ward and went to Bistam in order to visit the tomb of the 
saint Taifur-bin-* Isa, popularly known as Bayazid or Abu 
Yazid. He was a Mujlahid of his time and later on founded 
one of the orders known as the Taifurl order, 3 4 and was 
known as the Pahr-i-tdml ,, the swelling ocean. Next he 
visited Samnam where lay the tomb of Shaikh ‘Alauddaula 
Samnam! and retraced his steps further eastward in order 
to reach Sufiabad where the Shaikh had written his work 
entitled Urwal-li-Ahl-il-kJjihval-nuri-jahvat^ in 1321 A.D. So 


1 B. B. T. H. B. also describes the snu fling of the candle. 

2 The story of throwing dirt into a well and causing a storm to 
spring up thereby has been repeated by several writers. A similar story 
has been mentioned earlier about a spring in Ghazni in Mahmud 
Ghaznavi’s time. Babur, less credulous than others, made enquiries 
about the latter but could find no trace of the spring. 

3 For some of Bayazld’s Sufistic utterances, see B. II. P. L., 
42^-28. A few are quoted here:—- 

‘ I am the throne of God.’ 

‘ I am the truth; I am the true God’ 

4 1 must be celebrated by Divine praises’ 

‘Verily I am God: there is no God but me, therefore worship 
me.’ 

Seven times Bayazid had been expelled from Bistam but each time 
he returned. 

4 See A. A. Vol. Ill, by Jarrett, 376 and n. 1; also B. M. Catalogue, 
\ l 5 a i 439^, and 620 a. The ShaiWi had to his credit one historical 
work on the Persian kings of Samnam. 
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far the Mughal chief had visited only those places where lay 
the shrines of divine worshippers. 1 Next he went to Rai, 2 
Aghzwar, Maimana, Dars, and finally, after a pause, to 
Qazvln, the Shah's capital. As a matter of policy, Hu¬ 
mayun had sent Bairam Khan forward to meet the Shah 
in Qazvln as his waktl. It was rather unfortunate that at 
the very first meeting, some differences arose between the 
two. The Shah wished Bairam Khan to cut his hair short 
and to wear the special Shfa cap popularly known as the 
ldj\ but the latter protested on the ground that he was a 
servant of someone else without whose consent he could 
not agree to the request. The Shah was displeased with 
the answer and grufily told Bairam Khan to act as lie pleased 
and in order to further terrify him killed some heretics 
known as Chiragh-kushT lie also grew cold to his Mughal 
guest and ordered him to stay where he was but to send 
Bubaq Beg on to him. It was when Bubak reached Qazvln 
that the Shah was somewhat mollified and sent further 
orders to Humayun to proceed to his capital. 

It was midsummer and the Shah had moved on to his 
summer headquarters, Sultaniya 4 and Surliq; in the mean¬ 
time he had sent gifts to his guest and had asked his nobles 
and common subjects to give him a hearty welcome in his 


1 As the Author of M. R. on p. 576 says: 

^ b ^bb , ydtw j 

2 Where had died the ascetic ‘Abdullah in 320 A.II. See A.. A.. III., 
352 n. 2. 

3 The tenets of the Chiragh-kushes arc not definitely known. 
From the phrase it might be supposed that they were immoral and 
committed sins after the lights had been put out. See Erskine, 
History of India , Vol. I, 287 n. 

4 Sultaniya, Zanjan, Rai, Abhar are mentioned in A. A. Vol. III. 
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stead. 1 Humayun stayed for three days in the house of 
the kalantar , (the magistrate), Khwaja ‘Abdul Ghanl. 2 
Then he moved on for the Shah’s camp and, after a whole 
night’s travel, halted and encamped in the morning. 
From Bairam Khan, who joined him now, he learnt that 
he was close to the Shah’s camp and that the Shah’s subjects 
were presently coming to welcome him. So Humayun 
hastily got ready to meet them in his clhvdn-kbana . First the 
waktls of the Sultans i.e., the nobles, paid him a visit, next 
those of the Khans, next those of the Mimas and, last of 
all, the chief Sayyids. When Humayun reached the Shah’s 
camp, he was received again in the same order c.g., by the 
Sultans first and then by the Khans and lastly by the Mirzas. 

Humayun moved on to Sultaniya but the Shah had 
gone to encamp in the open between Sultaniya and Abhar, 3 
about 20 miles south-east of the former town. When 
the Mughal chief finally moved towards the Shah’s camp, 
he was received first by the nobles and then by the 
Sayyids and the learned and then by the Shah’s brothers, 
Bahrain M., Alqas M. and Sam A!. 4 Bahrain M., presented 
an unbroken horse and made a request that Humayun 
should enter the city riding on it. It was the Shah’s subtle 
wav of testing his guest’s skill as a rider. Humayun not 
comprehending the pu rport of the request, agreed and easily 
controlled the fiery horse and thus came out successful 
through the ordeal. Even the commonest citizen came and 
saluted the ex-king in the Arab fashion which, according 

1 At Qazvin on the first day the kalantar , on the second the qazi, 
and on the third the citizens in a body played the host. 

2 Even the Shah had formerly stayed in this house. 

3 A. N., M. R., and Far. The place named Bilaq Surliq was 
situated on the river Abhar. Bad. calls the meeting-place Ilaq Surtaq, 
and T. S. A. Saruq Bilaq. 

4 G. II. N. and R. A. T. 
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to Jauhar, indicated a greater sense of equality among the 
Iranis. 

The Shah himself now came forward to receive his 
royal guest, Jumddal-amval, 951 (July 1544). 1 The first 
darbar in which the two kings met was held in a picture- 
gallery newly constructed, Humayun was seated on the 
Shah’s right and put on the Shi‘a tdj 2 and took food along 
with his host, who, after the dinner, prostrated himself in 
gratitude to God for bringing a king like Humayun to his 
kingdom. The guest was staying with Bahrain M., who 
presented three sar-o-pas to him. The next day, when the 
Shah was about to make a move to Sultaniya, the Mughal 
chief went to bid him farewell; but the Shah paid no atten¬ 
tion to him and the chief qazi 3 explained Shah Tahmasp’s 
rudeness as due to the ill-behaviour of Humayun’sfollowers. 
As the Mughal chief considered it partly due to sectarian 
differences between himself, a liberal Muslim, and the 
Shah, a fanatical Shi‘a, Humayun now protested to the 
qazi his faith in the Imams and later on declared himself 
a ShTa in the Shah’s presence. 

The poet Mirza Qasim GunabadI has described the 
first interview of the two kings in the following lines:— 
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1 B. B. T. II. B. says that the meeting took place at Zanjan, T. A. 
at Bllaq Surliq. See also R. A. T. for other details. 

2 Jauhar. 

3 M . A. says that he was Ijjltx of the Shah. 
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“1. Two Lords of auspicious conjunction in one 

banquet hall 

Living together like the sun and the moon. 

2. Fortune’s two beloved sons 

Two blessed 4 Ids, for the month and the year. 

3. Two stars which deck the sky 
Are together like Farqadain 1 

4. Two eyes of the world, equal in every respect 
Joining in courtesy like the two eye-brows. 

5. Two stars in one zodiacal sign 
Too glorious pearls in one casket.” 

Presents on an extravagant scale were again made by 
the Shah 2 to his guest and his followers. In the conversa¬ 
tion that followed, the Shah made appreciative remarks 
on his guest’s valour and military skill 3 4 * 6 and attributed his 
misfortunes not to any fault of his but to the disloyalty of 
his brothers. 4 He reminded him of their longstanding 
friendship, besought him to look upon him as his younger 
brother, assured him of every help, and even of personal 
service, if necessary. 

After the darbdr was over, festivities were held daily 
for some time. Tahmasp entered personally into all the 
details with the result that many entertainments of a novel 
kind were arranged and no money was spared to make them 
a success. All that Persian craft and skill could invent 
was there to add to the dignity of the occasions. 5 

1 The two bright stars B and r of Ursa minor. Called also far- 
qadatt. 

2 A. N. y T. S. A. and T. Kb. T. 

3 T * s - A - 

4 R. T., Far. and several others give a different version. M. J. N. 

makes the Shah observe that it was his guest’s sword that had obtained 
Hindustan for the Mnghals. 

6 See A. N. for the details for the festivities. 
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Humayun had met with such a lavish hospitality and 
had been the cause of such a heavy expenditure to the 
Shah and his subjects that he now felt it incumbent on him 
to make compensations for this huge expenditure by an 
offer of suitable presents to his host. So he offered through 
Bairam Khan a large diamond, 1 other smaller diamonds, 
250 Badakhshan rubies and a number of pearls, which all 
taken together were probably worth more than all the ex¬ 
penses incurred on his account during his stay in Iran. 

Then the two kings travelled together to Sultaniya 
where another series of festivities was held, among which 
may be mentioned the qamargah hunts. The order in which 
the different parties entered the arena has been carefully 
noted. First, the Shah and the Mughal chief, then Bahrfim 
M. 2 and Sam M., and then after them Khwaja Mu c azzam, 
Bairam Khan, Haji Muhammad Kokl, Roshan Koka, Hasan 
Koka and several others of the Mughal followers. With 
them also entered a few of the Shah’s officers, c.g., ‘Abdul¬ 
lah Khan Istajlu, son-in-law of the late Shah IsmaTl, Abul 
Qasim Khalfa, Sundak Sultan, Qurchl Bashi Afshar, 
Badar Kh an Istajlu, and Shah Quit Moharddr. Last of all, 
a general permission was granted to the commonalty to 
enter and enjoy the game. Even the commonest troopers 

1 Beveridge quotes British Museum MSS. No. 153 to identify 
it with Babur’s diamond or with Koh-i-noor , which may be correct, 
for M. J. N. and T. S. A. remark that it came into Humayun’s posses¬ 
sion at the time of the conquest of Hindustan. A. N. considers it 
‘worth the revenues of countries and climes’. The Shah sent it again 
as a present to Nizam Shah of the Deccan. Sec also Jauhar. Accord¬ 
ing to G. 77 . N., 61 b y Humayun made the present in order to please 
the Shah whose mind had been turned against him by Khwaja GhazI 
and Roshan Koka. But Humayun, to the Shah’s surprise excused 
them. R. A. T. gives the weight of the diamond as 4 misqals and 4 
dungs. This would be equivalent to about 7 drams. 

2 The writers relate how Bahrain M. treacherously shot Abul 
Qasim Khalfa. 
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got interested in securing their game. 1 Other qamargdhs 
followed and also manly sports like polo and archery. In 
the last Bairam Khan and Haji Muhammad Koki especially 
distinguished themselves and obtained titles as a reward. 2 

All this time there had been some controversy in Tah- 
masp’s court as to whether the Shah was to support his 
guest’s cause or not. Most of the Irani nobles were against 
the proposal, their reasons being, if Jauhar is to be believed, 
that firstly Babur, the guest’s father, had played false and 
had Najm-i-sanI killed, 3 secondly Karnran had already 
written to the Shah promising to return Qandahar so that, 
without shedding any Irani blood in Humay tin’s cause, a 
coveted district might be obtained; and thirdly that Hu¬ 
may tin, now a humble suppliant, was once, after his return 
from Gujrat, so conceited as to proclaim himself a king 
greater than the Shah and hence now deserved no support. 
Even Bahrain Mirza, the next brother to the Shah, was 
prejudiced against the guest. 4 It was mainly due to the 
Shah’s sister, Shahzada Sultanam, 5 that the discussion ended 
in Idumayun’s favour. She emphasized the Mughal chief’s 
interest in ‘All and quoted the verse: 

1 According to B. B. T. II. B. the first qamargdh had lasted for 
7 days. 

2 Bairam Khan, who was a Beg so long, now got the title of Khan 
and the Haji that of Sultan. According to R. A. T., Bairam also got 

5 f 1 * ? i> b 

3 See B. N. y 361. 

4 See Far., 236; Bad., 444, Kh. T., T. Kh. I., T. S. A., S.S. and R. 
T. Jauhar makes him agreeable to Ilumayun’s interests. 

5 N. M. Note that she is addressed a Shahzada and not Shah- 
zadl. She was usually present in the qamargah hunts, taking her stand 
on horse-back behind her brother, the Shah. She played the hostess 
to Hamida Banu and her regard for the Banu interested her in the 
Banu’s husband. For the details, see G. FI. N. fol. 5812 and b, 59 a 
and b. 
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^ li^jf 800 j |*& >v * 

d'> oyA 0 ;5 < 5 ^a ^ />k> Jfi )i 0^5 y* jr5“ 

“Wholeheartedly am I a bondsman of £ All’s progeny. 
Am always happy in remembrance of ‘All, 

As none but £ Ali comprehended the secret teachings 

of the Prophet, 

It is well that I constantly repeat on the rosary the 

name of ‘All.” 1 

At the end of the festivities, the Shah handed to Hu¬ 
mayun a list of the troopers, with their officers, who had 
been chosen to aid him in recovering his lost territories 2 
and made other sets of gifts. 3 Then a third qamargdh 
hunt was enjoyed 4 and the Shah bade farewell to Humayun 
at Miana. 5 

But Humayun was not in a hurry to leave Persia. 
Either because he had grown more spiritual and less mate¬ 
rialistic or because he wished to show his regard and vene¬ 
ration for the illustrious ancestors of the Shah, he n^v 

>1 

chose to go to Tabriz and Ardibil and directed Haji Muham¬ 
mad Kola to go direct to Qandahar with Hamida Banu. 
The Irani soldiers in the meantime were ordered to get 


1 There are small variations noticeable among the writers when 

o 

they quote the quatrain; e.g., some have preferred 4 oki in place of 
j! and oh in place of ob . Literally ob means ‘sound’. 

2 The number of soldiers varies from 10,000 to 14,000. Only 
T. Kh. T. puts it at 20,000. The names of the officers are given in 
A. N. and B. B. T. II. B. Bayazid Biat was with Humayun in Iran. 

3 See R. A. T. 

4 According to G. H. N. there were 8 qamargahs in all. Hamida 
Banu enjoyed them seated on a camel or in a horse-litter. 

5 Situated in Azarbaijan, it will be seen that the 3 qamargdh hunts 
enclosed an area of more than 100 miles in length. Jauhar makes a 
mention how occasionally Humayun played the host and how once 
he presented a diamond ring to Bahrain M. 
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their accoutrements and to join the Mughal chief on the 
bank of the river Halmand. Humayun first went to Tab¬ 
riz which once had belonged to the Timurid prince, Mlran 
Shah Mirza. At Tabriz he visited the dam across the stream 
that flowed from the Sahand mountains, also the chief 
market known as Bazar-i-Qaisaria and the Dome of Syria. 1 
The city was, like other places en fete in honour of the dis¬ 
tinguished guest and, besides the usual sports new ones, 
peculiar to the locality e.g., hockey and wolf-dancing, were 
enjoyed. Tabriz, once the premier city of Iran, now lay 
in ruins, mainly as the result of its many earthquakes, and 
Humayun, while passing from one ruin to another, was 
reminded of the following verse: 


^ 

‘‘Alas that the substance hath slipped from the palm. 

And that many persons have bled at death’s hand. 

None cometh from the other world that I may enquire 

How it fared with the travellers thereto.” 2 

Here in Tabriz he met Khwaja ‘Abdus Samad who 
already had earned a name as a painter and calligraphist 3 
and later in life became Akbar’s court-painter and founder 

1 Jauhar. He says that it was built with the materials brought 
from Syria. 

2 M. J. N. has instead of See also T. S. A. 

3 Son of Khwaja Nizamul-mulk, who had been a wa^ir of a local 
prince of Shiraz. In Akbar’s time he was a very influential courtier, 
though holding a niansab of 400 only. He was a poet and member 
of the Dln-i-Ilahl. His son, Muhammad Sharif, was the Amirul- 
umard in Jahangir’s reign. 
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of a school of painting. Humayun, who was a connois¬ 
seur of art, invited him to join him. This he declined for 
the present, possibly because the inviter was without any 
territory of his own and was dependent on another’s charity 
for his subsistence but he joined him later in Kabul. 

Thence, after a four days’ journey, 1 he reached Ardibil. 
There he stayed for a week and was met by all the Shaikh- 
z-adas of the place. 2 Shaikh Safiuddin Ishaq brought the 
family into fame and his son Sadruddin Safi was esteemed 
by Timur. Humayun visited the two tombs 3 as well as 
that of Shah Ismail. He next visited Taram, Kharzbil, 
and Surkhab and then reached Qazvin again, where acci¬ 
dentally the Shah had also arrived at the same time. Since 
the latter had bid adieu to his royal guest, he was not a little, 
surprised to see him lingering still in the Persian capital. 
So now he sent a peremptory order to Humayun to make a 
move, and this the latter did. Humayun joined his wife 

1 Jauhar. 

2 i.e. the descendants of Shaikh Safiuddin Ishaq. The genea¬ 
logy of Shah Tahmasp from the Shaikh is 

Shaikh Safiuddin Ishaq 

I 

Sadruddin 

; i 

Khwaja ‘All 

I . 

Junaid 

J 

Haidar 


‘All Ibrahim M. Isma’Il 

I 

Tahmasp 

3 M. J. N. says, that the main object of Humayun’s visit was the 
shrine of Shaikh Safiuddin. 
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at Sabzawar but again parted from her, she travelling by the 
route of Tabas, while the ex-king retraced his steps to 
Mashad. The governor and citizens of the town displayed 
profuse hospitality once more to their guest. Humayun 
had reached Mashad on the 30th Ram%an 951 A.H. (De¬ 
cember 15, 1544 A.D.). 1 His journey had been so rapidly 
completed that he had not given sufficient time to the 
Persian auxiliary troops to gather together and so Hu¬ 
mayun had to stay for a full week at Mashad and he utiliz¬ 
ed his ample leisure in meeting the learned of Mashad 
and also of other towns in the neighbourhood, c.g., Shaikh 
Abul Qasim JurjanI, Maulana Ilyas of Ardibil, Maulana 
Jamshld, the enigmatist, and Mulla Hairatl of Kashan and 
in having sufistic, philosophical, scientific, or literary 
discourses with them. Once Hairatl brought to Humayun 
the following quatrain: 

5 j*j) ^ ^y* 

“At times my heart and at others my liver is consumed 

from love of the beloved; 

Love makes new scars every moment: 

Like a moth my only concern is with a candle; 

So that if I approach it, my wings are burnt away.” 

Humayun made a slight alteration in the last hemistich 
and then it read: 

<C I go forward even if my wings are then burnt away.” 

1 M. J. N. has mixed up the chronology of Humayun’s visits 
to the different towns. Bad. gives an anecdote when an Irani rebuked 
Humayun for introducing ^ amm-bos , then a novel form of salutation, 
see p. 446. 
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The amendment emphasises the purport of the poet, 
viz., knowingly we go to the candle and in doing so we 
cut away all escape from it. 1 

From Mashad the ex-king seems to have gone to Jam 
again, for on the tomb of the Shaikh is an inscription by 
him which may be reproduced here: 

O thou whose mercy accepts the apology of all. 

The mind of every one is exposed to Thy Majesty. 

The threshold of Thy gate is the qlblah of all people. 

Thy bounty with a glance supports every one. 

And beneath it is inscribed: 

“A wanderer in the desert of destitution, Muhammad 

Humayun, 14th Shannvdl , 951 (December 29, 1544).” 2 

ft: 

From Jam he went to Tabas and there joined his wife 
and then, rapidly travelling together, reached Sistan. The 
Persian army had already collected under the leadership 
of the infant-prince Mirza Murad 3 and his guardian, Budagh 
Khan Qachar. 4 

We would conclude the chapter with a few general 
observations: 

(1) Humayun had gone to Iran more with a view to 

1 Sufistically it would mean that we all should turn to God, 
g-t although in doing so we bum all our yearnings for the material. 

2 Bairam Khan had another inscription. The author of M. R. 
states to have seen both of them in the year 1020 A. H. (1611-12 A.D.) 
Sykes also quotes Humayun’s inscription in his History of Persia, 
Vol. II, 165. 

8 R. T. calls him and Far. 

4 A. N., M. R., B. B. T. H. B., and R. A. T. mention the names 
of some of the officers. According to the last, the Persian army, 
after the capture of Qandahar, was to proceed to Ghazni and Kabul. 
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passing on to Iraq and Arabia than with any definite hopes 
of getting military aid from the Shah, and it may be said 
that, after his repeated failures in Sind and lately in 
Qandahar, he had given up all hopes of a turn of his fortune. 
In fact, the generous aid rendered by Shah Tahmasp was 
unique in character, 1 and if a search be made for another 
such example, it will be found again in the same family, 
viz., in Shah IsmaTl’s efforts, though unsuccessful to 
re-install Babur on the throne of Samarqand in 1511-12 
A.D. Abul Fazl and other Indian writers 2 have tried to 
belittle the Shah’s magnanimity by pointing out that it was 
repaid several times over by Humayun when he made a 
present of his precious stones inclueiing the diamond ob¬ 
tained after the battle of Panipat and of the precious pearls. 
These writers forget the sanguinary nature of the ex-king’s 
host. The Shah could be cruel if he chose and could easily 
have deprived his guest and his Mughal followers of all 
their possessions, and contemporary history could have 
found nothing reprehensible, or at least unusual, in such an 
action of the Shah. 

(2) It is asserted by some of the Persian writers 3 
that Tahmasp had agreed to render military aid on three 
conditions (1) on Humayun’s becoming a Shi c a, (2) on his 
agreeing to spread ShPism in India, and (3) on his promis¬ 
ing to return Qandahar to the Shah. We have seen above 
that Plumayun had actually put on the ShPa taj and had 
shown his deep reverence for the Imams. lie had had, in 
his illustrious father Babur, a Muslim of a very liberal type 

1 C. H. I. IV, 40 says that Humayun’s reception was more design¬ 
ed to exhibit the magnificence of his host than to do honour to an 
emperor of India. 

2 The authors of M. J. N., M. R., M. A.. 

3 Far., 237 and Bad., 545. 
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and, in his mother and wife, two ladies of Shfa persuasion. 
That on such a person fanaticism would sit very slightly, 
can hardly surprise us. It was his breadth of views that had 
attached Bairam Khan to him and had prompted the latter 
to refuse the generous offer of honour and rank from the 
Shah and had led him to choose the life of an exile once 
again. 1 

Again, if we carefully analyse Ifumayun’s character and 
his father’s, we shall see that both of them were deeply pious, 
but at the same time highly liberal also. For example, 
Humayun always loved to move among the learned and the 
religious. When he journeyed through Iran, he sought 
to visit the holy places like Mash ad. Jam, Bistam, Ardibll 
and Tabriz, and took pleasure in visiting the shrines of the 
tombs of the Shfa saints. A modern mind may scoff at 
the Sunni llumaytin’s veneration for the Shfa saints; but 
if one were to remember the depth of his despair caused 
by the ingratitude of his brothers, his nobility of soul which 
refused to retaliate or do any harm to them under any cir¬ 
cumstances, his pious nature and the deep affection shown 
by his Shfa wife and servant, one would probably absolve 
him of any hypocritical motives in his visits to the Shfa 
shrines. 

In a discussion of the subject of his acceptance of 
Shfism, we may be allowed to suppose that Humayun 
had neither any hatred for the sect nor did he show any 
special preference for it as against Sunnism. If he put on 
the Shfa tdj and professed Shfism to the Shah’s Qazi-i- 
Jalrln, it was under compulsion. He was not so convinced 
of any defects in Shfism as to die a martyr for the cause 
of Sunnism. Since he was in a Shfa land and had been 


1 See M. K., 494-95. 
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pressed to declare himself a ShPa by the men in power, he 
had agreed to do so. The declaration did not cause any 
wrench to his heart. In fact without abandoning his Sun¬ 
nism, he thought he could show his regard for ShTism. 1 

With regard to the expectation that he would encourage 
conversion into ShPism later on in India, the opportunity 
never actually arrived. He died too soon after the occu¬ 
pation of Delhi. During his last Indian campaign that led 
to the rcconquest of the Punjab and the Delhi and Agra 
districts, he gave every prominence to his Shi‘a nobleman, 
Bairam Khan. He had called him 




‘the fortunate son, faithful friend, brother of good dis¬ 
position, and dear companion/ made him Khan-Ivhanan 
and tutor-guardian, of his son Akbar, and also 
conferred on him the second title of Khan-i-Baba, ‘Lord- 
father/ At the same time he maintained a balance between 
him and the other Iranis on one side and the Sunni nobles 
like Tardi Beg and Shah Abul Ma‘ali on the other. Bet¬ 
ween Bairam Khan, the guardian, and Hamida Banu, the 
mother, it was to be expected that Akbar would grow up 
more a Shi c a than a Sunni Muslim. 

The cession of Qandahar was the third condition ac¬ 
cepted by the Mughal chief. It must be confessed that he 
never fulfilled the condition, during the remainder of his 
life. It speaks well of the Shah’s forbearance that he bore 
with this non-compliance for the next twelve years or so and 
never did any harm to his former guest. 

(3) The services of Bairam Khan and Hamida Banu 2 


1 Of course, Kamran always twitted him for his Shl £ a professions. 

2 According to AT. M. as a reward for her company in exile 
Humayun had given her the title of Chull Begam. 

9 
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in securing Shah Tahmasp’s goodwill cannot be over-esti¬ 
mated. Had they not been with Humayun the splendid 
hospitality of the Iranians would not have been forthcoming 
nor could the disciplined Qizi bash army have been secured. 
Bairam Khan guided his chief through the Shi‘a land and 
Hamida Banu’s influence with Sultan Ivhanam, 1 the Shah’s 
sister, was of paramount value in tiding over a crisis during 
a discussion in the Shah’s family whether Humayun’s cause 
should be supported or not. 2 Those others who among 
the Iranians upheld Humayun were Qazi-i-Jahan Qazvini, 
the king’s Dlwan 3 and Hakim Nuruddln Muhammad 
Taiyib, the Shah’s confidant. 

(4) It is to the credit of Shah Tahmasp that he did 
not mention his magnanimity in his own memoirs 4 nor did 
the contemporary Persian historians. 5 Not only did he 
keep his word by sending the full number of soldiers but 
also ensured unity of Mughal command by placing the 
Persian army under his infant son, Murad Mirza. 6 This 
prince died within a few months of his arrival at Qandahar, 
probably due to the hardships of the camp life but the Shah 
made no grievance of his son’s death. 

(5) The general results of Plumayun’s sojourn in 
Iian and his contact with the Iranis have been of a far- 

1 She was commonly called Sultanam. 

2 Several writers have mentioned that but for Sultan Khanam’s 
influence, Bahram Mirza would have wreaked vengeance on the 
Mughal guest by turning the Shah against him. For Bahram Mirza’s 
prejudices against Ilumayun, see Far., 236; Bad., 444, Kh. T., T. Kh. T., 
T. S. A., and S. S. 

3 Far., calls him Na^ir of the Diwdnl i.e., Superintendent of the 
Finance department, Kh. T. and T.S.A., Wa^tr, M.A., 

of the Shah. Ta^kira-z-Tahmdsp, Wayjr and Sahtb-i-diwdn. 

4 Entitled Fa^kira-i-Tahmasp. The Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal has published the work. 

5 Except the author of R. A. T. 

6 See R. T. and Far. 
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reaching character:— 

(a) It re-cemented the cordial relations of the two 
peoples the Indian and the Iranian that had commenced 
from Babur’s time or even earlier. 

(b) It allowed the Iranian language and culture 
to permeate more deeply into the Mughal court and the 
Indian society. Turk!, the mother-tongue of the early 
Mughal kings, receded more and more into the background. 
If to-day the language of Iran occupies a significant place 
amongst the classical languages of India, it may partly 
be ascribed to its continued use for the last four or five 
centuries. 

(c) The Iranis were encouraged to emigrate in large 
numbers to India and they furnished soldiers like the Shl £ a 
Bairam KTan and the Sunni Shah Abul Ma‘ali, a historian 
like Khwandamir, and writers like Shaikh Zainuddin 
Khafi and Maulana Qasim Kahi. Most of these Iranis 
were Shi c as. 



CHAPTER X 


THE RE-CAPTURE OF QANDAHAR BY 
HUMAYON, September 3, 1545 

On his return journey in Iran, Humayun at last reached 
the eastern frontier of the Shah’s territories, viz., Sistan. 
Fie then passed on to the neighbouring province of Garm- 
sir, which lay between Sistan and the fort of Bist. 1 The 
Irani auxiliaries were led by ‘All Sultan Bayuq Taklu and 
the defence of the fort was in the hands of Shahim ‘All 
Jalair and Mir Khalj, 2 two of Mirza ‘Askarl’s officers. 
It is interesting to note that when during the siege, a musket 
ball struck ‘All Sultan and killed him, the Irani soldiers 
appointed his twelve-year-old son in his place and conti¬ 
nued the siege as before. At last the fort was surrendered 
and khutba was read in IIumayun’s name. Fie granted a 
reprieve to the garrison and its two officers, Shahim ‘All 
and Mir Khalj, who had been presented to him with quivers 
tied round their necks. The officers now joined Huma- 
yun’s service and stayed in his camp. 

The next task for Flumayun was to occupy Qandahar. 
Just when Bist had fallen, a report had spread that ‘Askar! 
was about to evacuate and retreat with all his treasures to 
Kabul. As it was believed that the amount of treasure 

1 A. N. and I. N. Joubar says its ancient name was Madain and 
it had been Noshirwan’s capital. It is situated according to B. B. 
T. H. B. 50 miles from Qandahar. 

2 T. F. Cb . calls him Mir Subh. B. B. T. H. B. gives a different 
name, e.g., Darwesh Muhammad to the commander of the garrison. 

8 Far., 237, 
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was large, it was decided to start at once for Qandahar. 
Humayun, who cared more for the fall of the fort 
than for the capture of his brother, in consonance 
with his policy in the past was willing to let ‘Askar! 
escape with impunity but Humayun’s officers refused to be 
so generous and some of them pressed forward in advance 
of the main army. 1 The report proved false and their 
haste was needless. As they were small in number their 
approach led to a sally from the garrison of the fort result¬ 
ing in a loss of soldiers on either side. The attack was 
conducted half-heartedly by ‘AskarFs officers; if it had been 
a more determined attack under the direct command of the 
Mirza himself, the consequences to Humayun’s men 
would have been serious and might have involved a total 
destruction of the contingent. But the Mirza had a sus¬ 
picion that a larger army was at hand to reinforce those that 
were partaking in the fight and so he refrained from 
joining in the battle. 2 3 Humayun arrived five days later, 
7th muharram 952 s (March 21, 1545). With his arrival, the 
siege of Qandahar was taken up more systematically and 
‘the batteries were allotted and the captains distributed/ 
Skirmishes took place, in one of which, Rafi‘ Koka, 
Kamran Mirza’s foster-brother was captured and in 
another Haidar Sultan was killed and Khwaja Mua‘zzam was 
wounded. 4 As a precautionary measure ‘Askar! sent away 

1 A. N. and I. N. 

2 1 - N and T. Sal. mention the death of Babai Sarhindi, one of 
the munshis of Kamran and Jauhar of Baba Dost Qurji and Mihtar 
Yusuf. R. A. T. states that Kamran had rendered aid by sending 
Qasim Sultan and Amir Khalil. 

3 A. N., M. R., and Farishta correctly call it a Saturday. B. B. 
T. H. B. wrongly mentions the year as 950 A. H. Bayazld Biat is an 
eye-witness to many of the events, still he makes mistakes, because 
he wrote his history more than 40 years afterwards. 

4 T. Sal. 
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prince Akbar, who had been staying so long with him, to 
Kamran in Kabul . 1 When the siege had lasted three 
months, Humayun 2 resolved to make an appeal to Kamran’s 
good sense by sending Bairam Khan with letters from him¬ 
self and Shah Tahmasp 3 pleading for the surrender of the 
fort. Fighting on the way against the wild people of Ha¬ 
zara, Bairam reached Kabul and presented the two missives 
to Kamran in a full darbar at the Char Bagh and in order to 
make Kamran stand at the time of their presentation, held 
a copy of the Quran in his hand. The trick succeeded 
and the Mirza out of reverence for the holy book stood up 
and Bairam presently submitted the letters to him. Next, 
Bairam Khan visited Akbar, who had been sent away by 
‘Askar! in the depth of winter to Kabul along with his half- 
sister, Bakhsh! Banu Begam . 4 Afterwards in Bapus Beg’s 
company Bairam Khan visited several other Mirzas, e.g., 
Hindal M., who was under surveillance in his mother 
Dildar Begam’s palace, Sulaiman M., Yadgar Nasir M., 
and Ulugh M. Bairam stayed at Kabul for a month and a 
half 5 under close observation of Kamran who was undecid- 

1 Far., 237. M. R. gives the name of the agent who took Akbar 
to Kamran as Qurban Qarawal. 

2 T. A. and Bad. Far., makes it 6 months and means the total 
length of the siege. I. N. mentions that though it was only a mud 
fort, its height of 60 cubits or 90 feet made it invincible. See also 
R. A. T. for its praise. 

3 1 . N. quotes a line from the Shah’s letter to Kamran. It runs as 

Kharijls formed a sect which did not count ‘All among the legal suc¬ 
cessors of Muhammad. The couplet conveys a veiled threat that if 
Kamran was to deny ‘All’s greatness, he would not continue to be a 

king (Jf%) 

4 The princess was later on married to Sharafuddln Husain, 
an important nobleman in Akbar’s reign. 

6 1. N. 
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ed all this time as to how he should treat the Shl e a messenger 
from his elder brother. Ultimately he decided, though 
very reluctantly, to let him return to his master. He also 
entreated his aunt, Khanzada Begam , 1 to accompany Bai- 
ram to Qandahar to mend matters for ‘Askarl 2 who, he 
falsely stated was not under his control . 3 Kamran’s anxie¬ 
ty was due to the knowledge that Humayun, accompanied 
as he was by the Irani auxiliaries, w r as stronger than himself 
and the fall of Qandahar, as it appeared likely, might en¬ 
danger his own hold on Kabul. Khanzada’s mission was 
to plead and secure favourable terms for ‘Askarl and pos¬ 
sibly for Kamran also. Being fully aware of Humayun’s 
generous instincts he hoped for the success of his aunt’s 
mission . 4 

Kamran’s despair did not affect ‘Askar! and the latter 
continued to resist 5 6 even after his aunt’s arrival and the 
resistance was so valiantly conducted by his followers 
that the Irani soldiers, brave as they were, despaired at 

1 She was the most honoured lady of the palace. She was elder 
to Babur and at one time had been wife of Shaibani Khan, the Uzbek 
chief. See G. H. N. for many interesting references to Khan¬ 
zada. 

2 I. N. 

3 M. R., 598. 

4 A. N. and T. A. G. H. N. actually quotes the words which 
were: 

5 sliof ( j£JU Li 

T. Kh. T. agrees with G. H. N. 

6 A. N. and M. R. I. N. differs. It says that when the fort was 
about to fall into Humayun’s hands ‘Askarl asked for a respite till 
his aunt’s arrival. In the meantime he strengthened himself. When 
she arrived, instead of surrendering, he renewed opposition. G. H. N, 
makes several mistakes here (1) puts Bairam’s embassy as having 
occurred after Khanzada’s arrival in Qandahar, (2) makes Kamran 
to be present at Qandahar along with ‘Askarl, (3) assigns 40 days to 
‘Askarl’s resistance after the princess’s arrival. 


oxffa 0 ^uL 
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one time of the capture of the fort. 1 Humayun however 
took heart and pressed on the siege. He was strengthened 
in his resolve by the arrival of the deserters from Kabul, 
among whom Ulugh M., Muhammad Sultan Mirza’s son, 
Fazail Beg, Mun‘im Khan’s brother and Qasim Husain 
Sultan arc especially mentioned. 2 ‘Askar! stoutly conti¬ 
nued to resist, though his officers began to drop away one 
by one, among whom may be mentioned Khwaja Khizr 
Khan, Gulbadan Begam’s husband, Muwaiid Beg, the evil 
counsellor of Humayun during his retreat 3 from Bengal, 
Isma‘!l Beg, Abul Husain Beg and Munauwar Beg and those 
others who were prevented from leaving the fort sent let¬ 
ters of encouragement. At last it was apparent to even 
‘Askar! that the end had arrived and that he must surrender 
so he now set his heart on obtaining the best terms for him¬ 
self. His first proposals were that in return for the surren¬ 
der of the fort he be allowed to join his brother in Kabul. 
When this was refused, he sought the help of his aunt 
who went and obtained reprieve for ‘Askar! and in her train, 

the Mirza reached Humayun’s camp on Thursday, 25th 
Jumada 77 , 952, 4 (September 3, 1545). With a sword hang¬ 
ing round the Mirza’s neck, Bairam Khan brought him 
to Humayun in a full darbar. The latter removed the 
sword and seated him by his side. 5 He and most of his 

1 T. A. and Bad. observe that the Qizilbashis had hoped that the 
Mughals would rally round Humayun as soon as he would reach 

Qandahar. 

2 In addition to those mentioned in the text, T. A. names Mirza 
Husain Khan and Slier Afgan, I. N. MIt Barkah. T. Sh. and S. S. 
Muhammad Sultan M., Jb. T. PIr Muhammad Sultan and Shah M. 
T. Kh. T. Mirza Hasan Khan SI. K. Dahdah Beg Hazara. Zamin- 
dawar district was distributed as jdglr among the deserters. 

3 The last name is given by T. A. and 7 . N. 

4 A I. J. N., T. Sal. and SI. A. give the day of the week. 

6 According to T. A., SI. T., and T. Kh. T., Humayun made 
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officers were forgiven, 1 the only exception being made 
in the case of Muqim Khan and Shah Quit Slstanl, who were 
spared their lives but were sent to confinement with fet¬ 
ters on their legs and wooden boards round their necks. 
Though forgiven, ‘Askar! too, being a confirmed mischief- 
maker, was placed under surveillance. The Irani officers 
wanted that he should be sent a captive to the Shah along 
with the booty obtained at the occupation of the fort. 
To this Humayun would not agree and as he was prepared 
to go even to the length of a fight with his allies, the Iranis 
gave way. 2 Humayun’s stubborn determination cooled 
the ardour of his allies and most of them now returned to 
their country, contrary to the Shah’s orders that they were 
to continue their support to Humayun in his attempt to 
capture Kabul also. 3 

For three days and nights, Humayun remained in pos¬ 
session of the fort, when no Irani was allowed entrance. 
On the fourth day, it was transferred to Muhammad Mu¬ 
rad M., the Shah’s son, 4 Humayun retiring to the Char 
Bagh, a garden in the neighbourhood by the side of the river 


no reference to the late hostilities of the Mirza. While describing 
Humayun’s forgiving nature. Bad. quotes the hemistich, 


.Ia3o! 




1 Though, according to T. Sh. and T. A. they had to hang swords 
round their necks and carry shrouds or winding sheets in their hands. 

2 See Jauhar who states that the treasure-houses of Qandahar 
after its capture, were locked and sealed with the seals of Humayun, 
Mahar Shah Sultan and Mir Budagh Khan; also that in order to in¬ 
timidate the Iranis, Humayun asked each of his nobles to collect 50 
fully-armed soldiers. 

3 R.A.T. 

4 The reason, according to T. A., Bad. and T. Kb. T., for not 
surrendering the fort on the first day was to allow ‘Askari’s depen¬ 
dants three days time to collect their goods and leave the place. The 
transference of Qandahar to the Iranis is a noble act indeed, for Huma¬ 
yun at this time had no other territory. 
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Arghandab. 1 Much of the booty obtained from ‘Askar! and 
his followers was distributed among Humayun’s soldiers 2 
but the most valuable portion, e.g., the jewels, the sacred 
relics, and the cash, was sent to the Shah along with a letter 
in which he referred to the fulfilment of his promises and 
to his encampment in the suburbs of Qandahar and not 
within the fort. The Shah in return sent nine pieces of 
cloth and a fleet-footed mule. Humayun accepted them 
and in order to signify his acceptance rode the mule for a 
short distance. Humayun now rewarded his own nobles 
with jdgirs , e.g., Haji Muhammad got the parganas of Lahu, 
Isma ‘11 Beg of Zamlndawar, Sher Afgan of Qilat, Haidar 
Sultan of Shal. 3 Many of the Iranis now returned to their 
country. 4 

Humayun’s success disturbed Kamran* s peace of mind, 
for he feared that he would be the next to suffer. So he took 
the precaution of getting Akbar, who so long had been 
staying in Khanzada Begam’s house, to live under his direct 
control, 5 and confined the child’s foster-father, Shamsuddin 
Muhammad Ghaznavl. He released Muhammad Sulai- 
man M., hoping thus to conciliate him and later on make 
use of him and of his resources avainst his elder brother. 

O 

Sulaiman hastened to his country and was soon after fol¬ 
lowed by Yadgar Nasir M., who had escaped from prison, 
both refusing to be tools in Kamran’s hand. Kamran 
next released Hindal M., with a request that he should pur- 

1 It was one of Babur’s creations. 

2 M. A. 

3 I. N. 

4 T. A., Bad. and T. Kb. T. They state that the only persons 
to stay behind beside Muhammad Murad M. were Budagh Khan, 
Abul Path Sultan Afshar and Sufi Wall Sultan Sharnlu. T. Sh. slight¬ 
ly differs. 

5 According to G. II. N. Kamran entrusted the child to his wife, 
Muhtarima Khanam. T. Sal. calls her Sultan Khanam. 
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sue and capture Yadgar Nasir M., and bring him back a 
captive, promising to give him in reward one-third of his 
territory. 1 Hindal M. disregarded the request and instead 
of proceeding towards Badakhshan went southwards and 
joined Humayun. 

In a way Kamran himself was responsible for these mis¬ 
fortunes. His autocratic temper had alienated his follow¬ 
ers, though out of policy they concealed their sentiments 
towards him and spoke to him falsely and treacherously. 
Kamran, as it has been truly observed by Abul Fazl, Vent 
from blunder to blunder from want of warning, wisdom 
and the absence of sound counsellors.’ His only hope 
lay in the fact that he held Akbar in hostage and this might 
secure for him favourable terms from the child’s father. 

Let us now turn to Humayun. He was encamped in 
the suburbs of Qandahar, the fort itself being in the posses¬ 
sion of the Iranis and remained there till the approach of 
winter. His next resolve was to occupy Kabul but he 
found that his own followers were lukewarm in seconding 
his resolve for want of a place of safety for their women 
and other dependants. For want of such a secure place, 
several of his officers, e.g., ‘Abdullah Khan and Jamil Beg, 2 
fled away to Kabul. 3 ‘Askarl too wanted to escape but he 
was brought back by ‘Ambar Nazir who discovered him 
hiding beneath a blanket in an Afghan house. This time, 
Nadim Kokultash, a more trustworthy person was made 

1 According to I. N., some chiefs of Badakhshan had written 
to Kamran that unless Sulaiman M. was restored to them, they would 
hand over the province to the Uzbeks. The threat brought about 
the Mirza’s release. 

2 According to M. J. N. he was the guardian of Kamran’s son- 
in-law. 

3 See R. T. which expressly states that the desertion was due to 
want of security for the dependants. See also Far. 
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< AskarI , s jailor. Those Iranis, that still remained in 
Qandahar, had realized the drudgery of Humayun’s 
campaign, one siege alone occupying more than 6 months; 1 
so they longed to return to their homes after this campaign 
of so many months in the Mughal interest. Humayun 
was vexed with the Iranis on two other accounts. One 
was that they were reciting tabarra and abusing the first 
three companions of the Prophet 2 and the other was that 
they were reported to be oppressing the citizens of Qanda¬ 
har. His chance to redress the wrongs of the citizens 3 
and to provide a shelter for the dependants of his followers 
came with the death of the Irani prince, Muhammad Mu¬ 
rad M. Humayun and his advisers decided that now that 
the Irani prince was dead, it was not possible to hand over 
the citizens to the leaderless Irani soldiers. 4 At first the 
Mughal chief requested Budagh Khan to surrender the 
fort temporarily 5 for the accommodation of the Mughal 
non-combatants. To this the Irani would not agree. 6 

Then Humayun accused Budagh Khan of not inform- 

1 S. S. gives the total period to be 6 months. See also L,. T. 
R. A. T. makes 8 months and Kb. T. 3 months. 

2 See Bad., 448. One sentence may be quoted 

i- J *) LlJ . r>JV u?)’> 

^ d ch-b.<ll)l 

3 Kb. T. mentions this as the only reason for the Mughal recap¬ 
ture of Qandahar. 

4 This argument of N. M. would hardly hold, for the prince was 
only an infant and his guardian Budagh Khan, was still present in the 
fort. Probably Budagh Khan, now That his ward was dead, was 
anxious to return to his home. 

6 T. A., T. Sh., T. Kb. T., and Far. state that the intention was 
that after the occupation of Kabul and Badalchshan, Qandahar was 
again to be returned to the Iranis. 

6 jL. T. approves of Budagh Khan’s refusal and states that with¬ 
out the Shah’s consent, he could not agree to the Mughal proposal. 
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ing him of the death of the prince whom he claimed to be a 
son and the Mughals now determined to reoccupy the fort 
as a punishment to Budagh Khan. 1 Haji Muhammad Khan 
Koki son of Baba Qashqa advised a second siege of the fort, 
but as it would be a long-drawn affair entailing the loss of a 
number of Mughal soldiers, the idea of the siege was aban¬ 
doned and instead, a ruse was resorted to. Budagh Khan 
was prevailed upon to lodge ‘Askarl in some prison-house 
of the fort while the Mughals marched on to Kabul against 
Kamran. Haji Muhammad Khan, 2 Bairam Khan, Muw- 
aiid Beg and Ulugh M., made a rush at several of the gate¬ 
ways of the fort and for an explanation said that they were 
accompanying ‘Askarl and guarding against his escape. 5 
When the ruse was discovered, there was a fight in which 
the Mughals were victorious, so that ultimately the fort 
was occupied. Budagh Khan was allowed to retire to 
Iran with his followers and baggage and Bairam Khan 
was appointed governor in his place. The ease with which 
the Mughals occupied the fort is explained by two facts: 
one, that most of the Irani soldiery had already left for their 
home and secondly, that the rest including Budagh Khan, 
who were staying in Qandahar did not know exactly how 
they were to treat this demand of Humayun for the surren¬ 
der of the fort. 4 Probably the terms on which the Shah 
had agreed to support Hu may un’s cause had not been set 
down in writing and very few of the Iranis had a clear 

1 A. N., M. R., and Jauhar. According to the last, Budagh 
Khan escaped by making a hole in the wall of the fort. 

2 According to R. T. the Haji was accompanied by only 3 
others. 

3 T. A. has a different version. Haji Muhammad possessed one 
of the gates when it was opened by the garrison to allow some camels 
laden with provisions to enter. 

4 Bad. mentions that in every lane of the city, Iranis were murder¬ 
ed in cold blood. He is not corroborated by any other writer. 
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idea whether the Mughal chief was to be aided in his fur¬ 
ther expedition on Kabul and whether his demand that 
Qandahar should be temporarily returned to him should 
be acceded to. Humayun acted on what appeared to be a 
supreme necessity, e.g., the relief of the oppressed citizens 
of Qandahar, his desire to possess a secure place and his 
longing to embrace his child and keep him in his own com¬ 
pany. This last desire urged him to proceed to Kabul 
at once. Prudence should have led him first to Sulaiman 
M., in Badakhshan and then with his support to Kabul. 
But this might have caused some delay which Humayun 
was not prepared to suffer. 

So far we may agree with the Mughal point of view, 
which represents Budagh Khan’s refusal of a Mughal entry 
into the fort as an act contrary to the Shah’s instructions or 
to the code of political morality. The campaign on which 
Humayun and his Irani allies had originally set out was not 
yet over and any obstructions to its completion were to 
be deprecated. Humayun sought a compromise by plac¬ 
ing Bairam Khan, an Irani Shffa Turkman, as Budagh 
Khan’s successor in the governorship of Qandahar and it 
appears that the Shah also was content with this measure. 1 
In Mediaeval time, the International Law was in an un¬ 
developed state and Bairam Khan by his loyal interest in his 
Mughal chief’s affairs and also by his honest sympathy for 
the Shah’s zeal for ShTism was able to satisfy either of them 
of his sincerity of purpose. 

1 M. J. N. says that Humayun represented to the Shah that 
Budagh Khan had been removed because of his oppressions and of 
his acting contrary to the Shah’s orders and that in substituting Bai¬ 
ram Khan for Budagh, he was appointing another servant of the 
Shah. The actual words are 
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The occupation of Qandahar continued so that even 
when Humayun was invading India in 15 54 it was with the 
Mughals and under Bairam Khan’s control. At the end 
of the expedition when Delhi was occupied in 15 5 5 and the 
time had arrived to fulfil the two conditions of the Shah 
viz., the cession of Qandahar to the Iranis and the reading 
of the Shl‘a khutba from the pulpit the calamity of Huma- 
yun’s death occurred in January 1556. Thus during the 
reign of Humayun, the two conditions remained unful¬ 
filled. Even in Akbar’s time, when Bairam Khan was the 
all-powerful regent, the Mughals seemed in no hurry to 
carry them out. Now, the Shah lost patience and believing 
that he would be justified in his action, assembled an army 
and occupied Qandahar in 15 58. The Mughals noticing 
the. fait acco??2pli made no protest. Thus the first condition 
was realized probably against the intentions of Akbar’s 
government. 

The second condition, viz., the reading of the Shi‘a 
khutba was never observed probably because the Indian 
Mughals considered it to be a personal undertaking of their 
chief and the latter’s death put an end to the undertaking; 
also because Bairam Kh an, and after his downfall at the 
hands of the Sunni nobles, Akbar did not consider the time 
to be opportune. Both of them played a waiting game, 
introducing more and more a Shl c a tone in the govern¬ 
ment. At one stage, Akbar had gone far in his leanings 
to Shiism. But Akbar’s interest in his non-Muslim 
subjects and in his cosmopolitan projects, religious and 
secular, outstepped the narrow bounds of a sectarian leader 
and his interest in Shiism slowly faded away. 

A word of appreciation may be put in for the Shah. 
One cannot but notice the extraordinary patience shown 
by the Shah in dealing with the Qandahar question. Not 
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only was Qandahar occupied by the Mughals, but also 
many of the Iranis were killed by the Mughals during the 
reoccupation of the fort. The Shah bore all these misfor¬ 
tunes in patience and never demurred to his duties. Bairam 
Khan’s appointment would appear to a modern mind as 
only a sorry compromise on the part of Humayun but the 
Shah accepted it. It was only when Bairam had left Qanda¬ 
har for India and after a lapse of four more years or of 
thirteen years from the date of Humayun’s occupation, that 
the Shah occupied it in 1558. 

An eminent writer has recently made some observa¬ 
tions on the Irani occupation of Qandahar 1 . He states, 
‘At first sight the Persian claims look the stronger, but if 
we examine the nature of the help which Shah Tahmasp 
afforded to Humayun and the attitude of the Persian army 
towards the latter, doubts crop up. Again, it was Shah 
Tahmasp who started the game of duplicity which resolved 
the question of the occupation of Qandahar into a trial of 
strength by the rival parties for the maintenance of prestige.’ 
Though the remarks were made in connection with the 
Mughal campaigns for the recovery of Qandahar in 1649-5 3 
in Shah Jahan’s reign, a reference has been made to the 
earlier incidents of Plumayun’s reign also. It is true that 
there is much to be said in favour of the observations, e.g., 
we may remember that Qandahar had already belonged 
to the Mughals—only it was possessed not by Humayun 
but by his brother, Kamran—also, that the Shah might be 
supposed to have been repaid very handsomely for all the 
expenses that he had incurred on Humayun’s account: 2 

1 B. P. Saxena’s Shah Jab an, 226. 

2 Abul FazPs words in A. N., 439, may be quoted,‘without a 
doubt, all the expenditure which the Shah, whether from his privy 
purse or through his officers, incurred on account of his exit therefrom 
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and that Qandahar was a necessary adjunct to the retention 
of Kabul by the Mughals. On these grounds Humayun 
may not be wholly condemned for the continued retention 
of the fort and the district. Still one has to confess that 
Humayun morally failed in not keeping to his terms with 
the Shah to return Qandahar and it was a tardy recompense 
that he made in allowing the ShTa Bairam to keep a hold 
on the place. As stated above, we see no duplicity in 
the Shah’s occupation of the place in 1558, but rather we 
appreciate his postponement of the recapture by thirteen 
years. It may also be remarked that if Qandahar formed 
a necessary adjunct to Kabul, it was also more easily ap¬ 
proachable from the frontier of Iran. The fact was that 
the far-famed markets of Qandahar were coveted by both 
the Mughals and the Iranis. 

In the above examination the question of prestige re¬ 
ferred to by Dr. Sakscna has not been taken up as it had 
not arisen in Humayun’s time. As a fugitive he must 
have been grateful to the Shah for all the aid received at 
his hands in the recovery of Qandahar 1 and most probably 
he had neither the will nor the strength to oppose the effi¬ 
cient troops of his kind ally. 


^ _ 

was hereby repaid more than four times over.’ 

1 Humayun’s gesture may be appreciated if only we remember 
that in India Sunnis were politically very much superior and all the 
important offices had so far been monopolised by them. But it 
should also be remembered that the revenue of the district_of Qan¬ 
dahar went to fill the coffers of the Mughals and not of the Iranis. 

10 



CHAPTER XI 


OCCUPATION OF KABUL BY HUMAYUN 
November, 1545 AND OF BADAKHSHAN, 
October-November, 1546 

Humayun was not content with the capture of Qanda- 
har in September, 1545, but set his heart almost immediate¬ 
ly on the occupation of Kabul as well. He was encourag¬ 
ed in his resolve by what he considered an auspicious 
omen. A caravan of Indian merchants, who had struck a 
bargain with the departing Iranis by a purchase of their 
horses, were now ready to sell them to Humayun and his 
followers on credit showing their willingness to wait for 
payment till Hindustan was conquered by the Mughals. 1 
Humayun thankfully accepted the offer, wrote out the pur¬ 
chase-bond for a thousand horses, selected a few for his 
own stable and distributed the rest to his officers. 2 Thus 

1 A. N. and I. N. By Hindustan in the sentence is meant Kabul 
which had generally belonged to the Hindustan empire. 

2 The event is noticeable for several reasons:— 

(a) It shows how Humayun was trusted and loved by the people 
of India. They had not forgotten his nobility of soul and love for 
justice. 

(I?) The Iranis had grown so weary of their stay in Qandahar 
that they were in extreme haste to return to their homes and in order 
to secure money for their journey, they had sold away their far-famed 
‘Iraqi horses. The total number of horses thus sold was one thou¬ 
sand. 

(V) Humayun purchased the horses, the money being paid from 
the state treasury, fiy* , and made a present of most of the 

horses to his followers. Though he had hardly any money to spare 
for extravagance or display, he thought it was his bounden duty to 
show this much consideration to his followers. 
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equipped Humayun and his army 1 moved to the neigh¬ 
bouring city of Tiri under the guidance of Dawa Beg 
Hazara 2 who had not only treated his royal guest with 
great hospitality, offering a number of horses and goats for 
the royal use, but also joined him with his ten thousand 
followers. In the midst of this good fortune a calamity 
befell the Mughal chief, for, here he lost his aunt, Khan- 
zada Begam, who died after a brief illness. 3 She was buried 
temporarily at Qabalchak and three months later was re¬ 
moved to Babur’s sepulchre at Kabul. 

After the customary mourning period was over, Hu¬ 
mayun resumed his march to Kabul. At the outset, Hin- 
dal joined him 4 which event Humayun interpreted as a 
second favourable omen. The winter was setting in and 
a pestilence was raging in the Mughal camp; 5 so Hindal 
thought it proper to make a representation that as the num¬ 
ber of soldiers had considerably dwindled due to the ri¬ 
gours of the climate, the wiser plan would be to return to 
Qandahar for the present and to postpone the proposed 
expedition to Kabul till the next spring when probably 
Humayun would command far greater resources. But 
Humayun was so determined on his expedition that he 
rebuked his brother through Mir Sayyid Barka 6 for the re- 

( t d ) Since it was a credit transaction, Humayun allowed the 
merchants to fix the price of the horses. 

1 B. B,. T. H. B. gives a list of his officers and says that he had 
, 2000 followers in all. 

2 R. A. T. calls him Khizr Kh an. It also states that Sher Afgan, 
gson of Quch Beg joined Humayun with 10,000 men. There seems 

to be a touch of exaggeration in the statement. 

3 G. H. N. calls the place of Khanzada Begam’s death Qabalchak. 

4 G. H. N. says that Hindal had chosen the danves/j s corner at 
Kabul. When he heard of Humayun’s expedition to Kabul, he fled 
away along with Yadgar Nasir M. 

5 7 . N. 

6 Ibid. 
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presentation and permitted him, if he so desired to retire 
to his jdglr in Zamlndawar. The Mirza who had no ill 
motive was crestfallen and begged for his forgiveness. 
During the march, at Ghazni, Jamil Beg who had been 
appointed by Kamran its governor 1 and guardian of his 
son-in-law Aq Sultan, 2 came over to Humayun. 3 

The Mughal chief reached the western outskirts of 
Kabul and next went to the yort or the station of Shaikh 
‘All situated in Arghandeh in the Paghman range. 4 Kam¬ 
ran was alarmed at the approach of his elder brother and 
he now took vigorous measures to oppose him. He or¬ 
dered his artillery-officer, Qasim Mukhlis Turbati, to draw 
up cannon on the walls of the fortress of Kabul at Jilka 
Dauri near Bapus Beg’s residence and commanded his 
people and their families to withdraw and to take shelter 
within the fort. Next he rallied his troops 5 and reviewed 
and marshalled them. When he was satisfied with his 
arrangements he sent a detachment under Qasim Barlas 
with the intention of himself following him later. Qasim 
was met at the pass of Khimar 6 and was forced to retreat 
by the king’s soldiers led by Khwaja Mu‘azzam, 7 HajI 


1 M. A. 

2 His real name was Yasin Daulat. He later on showed his dis¬ 
pleasure at Kamran’s continued opposition to Humayun and separated 
from him. See G. H. N., 77 b and 78^. 

3 According to Jauhar most of Kamran’s nobles had assured. 
Humayun of their adherence to him and encouraged him to proceed 
on to Kabul. 

4 The word has been differently spelt Arqandi, Arghandl, etc. 
6 According to B. B. T. H. B. Kamran had four or five thousand 

soldiers. 

6 Jauhar, A. N., I. N., M. A and M. J. N. G. H. N. reads it as 
Himar. It gives the date of the battle as nth Kamran 951 A. H., 
which is incorrect by a year. 

7 Jauhar attributes the Mughal success to the prowess of Khwaja 
Mua'zzam and Tolak Quji. ~ 
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Muhammad and Sher Afgan. Qasim Barlas’s defeat led 
to the submission to Humayun of several influential chiefs, 
e.g., Bapus Beg, 1 Shah BardI Kh an, better known as Bah¬ 
rain Saqqa, 2 Musahib Beg, Khwaja Kalan Beg’s brother 3 
and Qaracha Beg. As many more nobles were coming 
over to Humayun’s side, 4 the king decided at Bapus Beg’s 
suggestion to lead his army and enter the town. 5 Seeing 
that his followers had deserted him 6 Kamran concluded 
that any further resistance was futile and so in order to 
obtain the most advantageous terms, sent Khwaja 
Kh awand Mahmud and Khwaja ‘Abdul Khaliq 7 as his 
agents to the king. The two Khwajas met Humayun when 
he was only half a cos from Kamran’s troops. 8 Humayun, 
as was his wont, treated the Khwajas with consideration 
and respect, dismounted his horse and offered the midday 
prayers in their company. They agreed to do all in their 

1 Who, according to B. B. T. II. B. had been guaranteed life and 
property on an early submission. 

2 Bayazld Biiit’s elder brother. Later on he renounced the 
political career for the life of a danvesh. See B. B. T. II. B. He had 
written a dhvdn in a sufistic vein, one couplet from which may be quoted 

CO „ 
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He lies buried in BurcKvan and under his roof lie buried also Sher 
Afgan, Nur jahan’s first husband and Qutbuddln, Jahangir’s foster- 
brother. 

3 I. N. calls him the Khwaja’s son. 

4 Bad., says the Kabul amirs were like sheep and followed the 
lead of one or two in deserting Kamran’s cause. 

5 Jaithar mentions an anecdote here when Allah Qull Bahadur 
spoke to Humayun of his father’s death and the king in reply said 
that he would take his father’s place. 

6 G. H. N. Far., specially mentions the desertion of Qllan Beg 
T. Sh . calls him Kalan Beg. 

7 A. N., M. A., and AI. J. N. Jauhar calls them PIrzadas Khwaja 
‘Abdul Haq and Khwaja Khan Mahmud. 

8 Jauhar says that Humayun was at Khwaja Bustan and Kamran 
at Guzargah and that there was a distance of 3 cos between the two 
places. 
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power to bring about peace and as they were not sure of 
success, promised also to return to the king by a certain 
time if they had any hopeful news to convey. When they 
did not return by the appointed time, Humayun himself 
made an effort at peace by sending Roshan Ishak Beg but 
it proved unsuccessful. 1 Humayun had agreed to forgive 
Kamran on condition of personal submission and therefore 

JL 

had suspended all military activities. Kamran now got 
breathing time, revised his intentions, withdrew at night to 
the citadel, dismissed his twelve thousand troops 2 who all 
came over to the king and at dead of night, accompanied 
by his son, Mirza Ibrahim and his women, took the road to 
Ghazni by Blnl-Hisar. 3 Humayun sent H in dal with seven 
hundred lancers in pursuit of Kamran, his object being, 
if not to capture him, at least to drive him far away from 
Kabul. Kamran fled from place to place, reached the 
Hazara district, married his daughter, Hablba to Aq Sultan 
and then, unable to meet Ulugh Mirza of Zamlndawar, 
fled away to Sind. There he turned Mirza Shah Husain 
into an ally by marrying his daughter. 

As soon as the king heard of the Mirza’s flight he 
turned to pacifying the citizens and sent Bapus Beg to 
protect them from being molested by his own troops. 4 
He himself entered at an auspicious moment in the evening 5 
of Wednesday, the 12th Raniyan, 952 A.Id. (November 
17, 1545) 6 and the citizens illuminated the city in his 

1 For fuller details see Jauhar. 

“ M. T. and B. B. T. H. B. say that they deserted to the king. 

3 A. M., T. Sb., and Bar. 

4 B. B. T. FI. B. 

6 Or to be exact when live hours of the night had passed. 

e A. N., N. M, S. S., M. J. N., L. T., Far., B. B. T. H. B., 
Bad., T. Sb., T. Kb. T., and R. T. give the date 10th Raw%an; M. T., 
nth Ramzan', T. Kb. T., R. T. and M. T. give the year as 953 A. H. 
The first of these expresses a doubt and thinks 952 might as well 
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honour. 1 The date of the capture of Kabul was found in the 
chronograms, 1‘he took Kabul’ and 4 - 

^ lSU ‘without a battle he took the country of Kabul 
from him/ 

The king’s first business was to meet his son, Akbar, 
from whom he had been separated for the last two years or 
more 2 and also Gulbadan Begam and Dildar Begam whom 
he had not met for the last five years. 3 Next he held a dar- 
bar where he received the nobles, the soldiery and the com¬ 
mon people. He continued to stay at Kabul during the 
winter and was occupied, if Abul Fazl is to be believed, in 
looking after the administration of the country and in or¬ 
ganizing justice. Khwaja Mua‘zzam and Muqaddam Beg, 4 
both faithful officers in the past were now dissatisfied with 
the king and were plotting to run away to Kamran. Hu¬ 
mayun exiled Muqaddam Beg to Kashmir and ‘discarded’ 
Khwaja Mua‘zzam. 

Occasionally he held festivities in the palace, some of 
v/hich have been described by his sister in her Humayun- 
nama . He also gave pension, land, slaves and allowances 
to those whose relations had been wounded or killed at 
Chausa, Qanauj or Bhakkar or who had been loyal to him 
in his days of adversity. 5 Considering that the king’s 

be correct. T. S. Ch. gives the day of the week. Jauhar gives many 
interesting details, e.g., how the king was fasting during the R am%an 
days and one evening sent the author to Bega Begam for food but 
Jauhar brought only cow’s flesh and tripe. On seeing the inferior 
quality of meat, the king expressed great regret that Kamran could 
not allow better food to his revered father’s widow, who had taken 
Babur’s corpse to Kabul. 

1 T. Sb. y 312, and T. Kb. T. 

2 r nr 

3 G. H. N. 

4 He had helped Humayun in escaping from the battlefield of 
Qanauj. Later he again came back to Humayun. 

& G. H. N. 
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resources were not ample and also that he had yet to conduct 
other campaigns, the grants may be regarded as extrava¬ 
gant. 

With the return of spring, it was decided to hold the 
circumcision ceremony of prince Akbar. 1 While the festi¬ 
vities in connection with the ceremony lasted, the ladies of 
the palace resided in the Urta Bagh 2 and the chief nobles 
were allowed to occupy the Char Bagh. 3 The shops of the 
main bazaar were all decorated 4 and the king held banquets 
almost every evening. 

Hamida Banu Begam 5 who had been left behind at 
Qandahar with jdgir in Auraq and Bihl, was now sent for and 
when she arrived after two months, the king arranged a 
meeting of all the ladies with the prince, his design being 
“that the prince should single out his honoured mother 
from the crowd of the ladies.” According to Abul Fazl, 
the child “without difficulty, hesitation or mistake, and in 
virtue of his abiding intelligence and innate discernment 
took refuge with his saintly mother and put himself into 
her arms.” A. Fazl is in raptures over the incident and 
dilates upon the divine mission of Akbar. One sentence 
may serve as an illustration. “All perceived that this was 
not the work of the bodily senses which put a difference 

between childhood and adolescence.In this firstling 

of life’s rosebush there is perfect contact with the primae- 

1 Most of the writers give Akbar’s age to be more than four 
years; T. Sh., eight, G. IT. N., five; M. J. N., M. A. and T. S. Ch., 
two years and ten months. Actually he was 3 years and some months 
old. 

2 G. II. N. calls it Bega Begam’s garden. 

3 For minor details see Jauhar. 

* 

4 The technical word in Persian is 

6 Far. calls her Chuli Begam, as she had accompanied her hus¬ 
band to Iran through the deserts of Baluchistan and Afghanistan. 
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val.and in an esoteric sense he is the father of fathers... 

And to his Majesty Jahanbani (Humayun) it was manifest 
that the cosmoplast of the outer world had brought this 
nurseling of Creation’s Spring into the field of activi¬ 
ty.that he might bring together and compose the dis¬ 

traction of the world.” 1 

The festivities lasted for several weeks and were held 
at more than one place. In one of them held at Khwaja 
Reg Rawan at the upper end of the Koh Daman, a wrestl¬ 
ing bout was held and the king himself entered the arena 
and wrestled with Imam Qull Qurchl, an official of inferior 
rank, a fact that speaks in favour of HumayuiTs sense of 
social equality 2 between man and man. On this occasion 
Hindal M., wrestled with Yadgar Nasir M. Another 
festivity was held at Khwaja Se-yaran where the party had 
gone to visit the arghawan groves then in full bloom. In 
the final feast, fiefs, presents, and robes of honour were 
distributed, Hindal getting Ghazni, Ulugh M. Tin in 
addition to Zamindawar. Shah Tahmasp’s envoy sent to 
congratulate Humayun on his conquest of Kabul, was also 
received on this occasion. 3 

The Turk! and the Afghan chiefs from far and near 
had arrived to take part in the festivities. One was Mir 


1 For the observations in full see A. N., 247. Did all these con¬ 
clusions follow from Akbar’s rushing into Hamlda Banu’s arms and 
did Akbar actually succeed in composing the various differences 
among the people of India in his reign? One would rather think 
that his religious innovations had added another discordant element 
to those that existed. 


2 The spirit of camaraderie had distinguished Babur more than 
his son. 


3 M. R., 600 says that gifts were sent to Humayun as well as to 
Bairam Khan. It calls the conquest of Kabul to be the conquest of 
Hindustan, showing that in the mediaeval times Kabul was included 
in India. 
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Sayyid ‘All who had arrived from the borders of Sind 1 
and another was Lavang Baluch. 2 Both were rewarded 
with jagirs in their respective regions, the Mir in DukI 
and the Baluch in Shal and Mashtang. The chiefs were 
sent back as soon as the festivities were over for fear of 
disturbances occurring in their absence. Gulbadan Begam 
thus concludes the description of the festivities: “Peasants 
and preachers, the pious, the poor and the needy, noble and 
plebeian, low and high everybody lived in peace and com¬ 
fort; passing the days in amusement and the nights in 
talk.” 3 

Humayun seems to have turned over a new leaf in his 
policy as administrator, an illustration of which is afforded 
by his dealings with Yadgar Nasir M., and his followers. 
Let us make a digression here to describe Nasir’s past 
doings. We have seen how he had created trouble in Sind 
and then leaving Humayun in difficulties, had gone over to 
Kamran in Kabul. Kamran, who had none of the scruples 
of his elder brother, at once put him into prison. But Yad¬ 
gar Nasir managed to escape and while Humayun marched 
to Kabul readied Qandahar. Bairam Khan the governor 
being aware of the past records of the Mima obtained 
permission from his master before he sent him on in 
Hamida Banu Begam’s company. 4 Humayun was then just 
inaugurating the festivities in connection with his child’s 
circumcision ceremony and so, being in a festive mood, 
excused Yadgar Nasir Mirza’s past sins and cordially 
welcomed him to take part in the festivities. But Yadgar 
Nasir was incorrigible and he again started taking ‘his 

1 1 . N. 

2 1 . N. calls him Kamak Baluch. 

3 G. H. N., 66 b. 

4 T. Kb. T., M. A., and M. j. N. 
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stand on the path of wickedness and perversity/ The king, 
when he got the report of Mirza’s evil intentions, first of 
all satisfied himself of its correctness and then imprisoned 
him, so that at this time both ‘Askar! M., and Yadgar 
Nasir M., were staying in Bala Hisar as captives. Huma- 
vun was more severe on Yadyar Nasir’s associate Muzaffar 
Koka, 1 and put him to death. Very luckily the king w^as 
also relieved of Muwaiid Beg Doldi who died about this 
time, and the people said that now that Muwaiid Beg, 
the arch-mischief-maker, was dead, Humayun’s good for¬ 
tune would smile and one day he would occupy Hindustan 
also. 2 

Humayun remained quiet throughout the winter and 
stayed in Kabul. With the advent of spring, he again 
stirred to action. He had noticed the absence from the 
feasts of M. Sulaiman Mirza who had contented himself 
by sending his maternal uncle, Shah Oasim Taghai with 
gifts and a letter of congratulations. When the king in¬ 
sisted on his personal attendance, Sulaiman M. ignored 
the order. There was another cause for Humay tin’s dis¬ 
satisfaction. After the occupation of Kabul on the suppo¬ 
sition of his having succeeded to Kamran’s possessions, 
he had distributed some of Kamran’s districts, e.g., Khost 
and Andarab to his own followers. But he found that 
already Sulaiman had possessed himself of them, they being 
in his neighbourhood and that the Mirza had even extend¬ 
ed his territories to include Qunduz which had never be¬ 
longed to Badakhshan principality. Not content with 
these occupations Sulaiman M., had assumed royal airs and 
had read kbutba in his own name, Humayun resented the 
Mirza’s assumption of royalty as much as he had done 

1 He was ‘Askar! Mirza’s foster-brother. 

2 B. B. T. H. B. The Iranis used to call him ‘the living Satan’. 
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Kamran’s and his resentment was of course partly due to 
public reasons. It would not do for the Chaghatai Mugh- 
als to be disunited when they had for their neighbours, 
the powerful Uzbeks in Central Asia and the equally power¬ 
ful Suris in India. If Humayun had allowed Kamran 
to continue to rule as an independent chief in Kabul and 
Sulaiman in Badakhshan, the disunited Mughals would 
have succumbed in the near future to one or the other of 
the two neighbours. 

Humayun determined to conduct an expedition to 
Badakhshan in the beginning of the year 953 A.Id. (March, 
1546) 1 and removed the two obstacles that stood in his way. 
One was Yadgar Nasir M., whose constant disaffection had 
seriously hindered his plans and the other was ‘Askarl M. 
As lie got the report that the former was planning an es¬ 
cape, 2 no doubt to pursue his evil course, he took a drastic 
step against him. First of all he accused Yadgar Nasir of 
numerous crimes—Bayazkl Biat counts fifty three of them— 
and then strangled him to death at Qara Bagh 3 with a bow¬ 
string. 4 In the case of ‘Askarl, he contented himself with 
carrying him along to Badakhshan. 5 6 Next, he appointed 
Mir Muhammad ‘All his deputy in Kabul. 

1 Most of the writers agree about the date. But M. T. makes 
it 954 A. H. 

2 T. Kb. T. and Far. 

3 T. Sb. wrongly states that Muhammad Qasim killed him with¬ 
out permission from the king. 

4 T. S. Cb. His body was taken to Ghazni to be buried by his 

father, Nasir M. 

6 We see in this chapter at least three occasions when Humayun 
was unusually strict: 

(a) When he imprisoned ‘Askarl M. 

(b) When he killed Muzaffar Koka. 

(<r) When he killed Yadgar Nasir M. 

If he spared ‘Askari’s life probably it was because of his fathers 
command that Humayun should do no harm to his brothers. 
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Having made his arrangements, he marched to Urta 
Chalak, where according to Bayazld Biat, he gave up 
drinking strong liquors. Then he rapidly passed by Khwaja 
Riwaz and Qara Bagh and ultimately reached Andarab. 
Sulaiman had determined to oppose the king here and had 
collected twenty thousand followers as against Humayun’s 
four or five thousand. A battle took place at Tirgiran, 1 
the Mirza. valiantly defending himself and bis officer, 
Mirza Beg Barlas with the help of his archers distress¬ 
ing the Mughals by an uninterrupted discharge of arrows 
from behind a trench. Several of Humayun’s men were 
wounded, among whom Khwaja Mua‘zzam and Bahadur, 
Khan may be mentioned. 2 But the Mughals led by Hindal 
M., Qaracha Khan, HajI Muhammad Khan from among 
Humayun’s officers and Ahmad Beg and Tughan Beg 
from among the Iranis who had arrived with the Shah’s 
envoy to congratulate the king on his capture of Kabul, 
continued the contest by attacking the two flanks of the 
enemy till further help came and they finished the battle 
with a victory. Ilumayun, as a reward for the arduous 
exertions on the part of his soldiery, allowed them to re¬ 
tain the plunder obtained from the enemy’s camp. 3 Sulai¬ 
man fled to Khost via Narin and Xshkamish. Important 
local chiefs now joined the king e.g., Tulak of Taliqan, 
Muhammad Mirza Beg Barlas, the chief of Ghor 4 and Wais 
Sultan, £ a scion of the kings of Mughalistan.’ From Khost 
Sulaiman M., was allowed to escape to Badakhshan but his 

1 Most of the writers give this name to the battlefield, only T. Sh. 
calls it Giran, T. A. Shutar-giran, and T. Kb. T. Har-giran. 

2 1 . N. says that their horses were killed and they had to con¬ 
tinue the fight on foot. 

3 B. B. T. II. B. The author mentions his share of the booty. 

4 He had fought valiantly for Sulaiman and now when the Mirza 
was defeated came over to Humayun. 
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men were pursued by the Mughals. Thus driven to the 
wall, most of the Badakhshis submitted. The king moved 
slowly on to Khost and Varsak and since Sulaiman had 
fled away beyond the Oxus to Central Asia, stopped for 
several days in the latter district whiling away his time with 
trivial occupations like angling and catching waterfowl. 
Humayun next passed on Kalaogam and Kishm. At the 
latter place he stayed for three months, i.e., till the end of 
October, 1546. 1 As Sulaiman M., had been completely 
discomfited, the king annexed his territories, viz., Badakh¬ 
shan, Qunduz, Khost and Andarab and distributed them 
among his own officers, giving the whole of Qunduz to 
Hindal and Khost to Mun‘im Khan. He next desired to 
pacify the newly conquered people and so planned to stay 
in Badakhshan for sometime and to pass the winter in the 
warmer regions of Qal‘a-i-Zafar, the head-quarters of 
Badakhshan. To his misfortune, he fell ill on the 21st 
Ramzan, 953 A.H. (15th November, 1546) 2 3 on his way, 
at Shakhdang and remained tied to the place for full two 
months. The illness caused disaffection everywhere. Sulai- 
man’s partisans raised their heads; Hindal M., moved out 
of his jaglr in order to fish in the troublous waters; Bapus 
Beg was rebellious; and even the prisoner, ‘Askar! M., was 
an object of suspicion to Humayun’s nobles. The last, 
however, was overcome by Qaracha Khan who kept him a 
captive in his own tent. 4 At this time of unrest, the hare- 

1 Jauhar and B. B. T. H. B. 

2 T. . 5 ’. Ch. 

3 According to Jaubar, Shakhdan is situated four cos from Kishm. 
Tar. says that Humayun fell ill on his way to Taliqan, which according 
to R. T. is in the neighbourhood of Kishm. B. B. T. H. B. names 
the place Tatakh. 

4 T. Sb., 315 wrongly says that Qaracha Khan incited ‘Askar! 
to oppose the king. 
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brained Khwaja Mu‘azzam killed Sultan Muhammad 
Rashid, an Irani Shi‘a, who had accompanied the king from 
Iran and held the office of wafir or dhvan at the time of his 
murder. Khwaja Mu‘azzam in his foolishness fled to 
Kabul hoping to collect a number of followers round him 
but Muhammad ‘All Taghai, Humayun’s deputy and go¬ 
vernor of Kabul, seized die Khwaja and his companions 
and threw them into prison. 

The king had fallen seriously ill 1 at Shakhdan. On the 
fifth day of his illness, some improvement was noticed under 
the loving care of his wife, Mah-chuchak Begam , 2 and of 
Maulana Bayazid , 3 and the news of the king’s welfare was 
sent to Kabul . 4 After two months , 5 he was removed to 
Qaka-i-Zafar 6 where he completely recovered and with his 
recovery some disaffections also came to an end, e.g., 
Hindal went back to his jagilr . The recovery was celebrated 
by feasts and distribution of fiefs. 

Probably Humayun’s next intentions were to cross the 
Amu and conduct an expedition into the heart of Turan 
or Central Asia; for Abul Fazl states that ‘the dread resi¬ 
dence of His Majesty (Humayun) in Badaklishan wrought 
dismay in all Turan. The Uzbeks gathered together and 
were full of apprehension and could find no suitable remedy 
for their fears.’ But the expedition did not come off, 
as the king had to turn his attention to Kamran who had 
again fallen upon Kabul and occupied it. 

1 G. H. N. says that he slept day and night meaning that he was 
..insensible. Kb. T. says he was insensible for several days. 

2 Jaubar. 

3 A noted physician and scholar of his time. He was for some 
time tutor to Akbar. 

4 Another object of sending the news was to request the officials 
of Kabul to get ready for another expedition. 

5 T. Sh. and Far. 

6 Named by R. T. Qal'a-i-zafarabad. 
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To conclude, Humayun, by defeating Kamran and 
Sulaiman, had once more united the three provinces of 
Qandahar, Kabul and Badakhshan. The success, though 
momentary, was so signal that the Uzbeks supposed him 
next to launch an attack in their direction with a view to 
wresting from them the ancestral territories of the Mughals. 



CHAPTER XII 


LOSS OF KABUL AND ITS RECOVERY BY 
HUMAYON, 1546-7. IJIS EXPEDITION TO 
BADAKHSHAN AND KAMRAN’S 
SUBMISSION, (August, 1548) 

Humayun lay sick at Shakhdan. When, on the fifth 
day he somewhat rallied, he sent word of his welfare to 
Muhammad ‘All Taghai, his deputy in Kabul, with a view 
to falsifying the wild rumours that threw doubts on his 
existence and also to warn him against unexpected mischief 
from a hostile quarter. 1 We have seen that in Badakhshan 
disorders had set in and the king rightly surmised that a 
similar misfortune might befall Kabul. And actually this 
happened as Kamran who had been lurking in Sind, saw 
his chance of regaining supremacy while Humayun lay ill 
in the distant north. 

Let us recapitulate some of the Mima’s activities 
after his surrender of Kabul in November 1545. While the 
king was negotiating for his submission and made more 
than one effort, first through Kamran’s own agents, the two 
Khwajas, and afterwards through Roshan Ishak Beg, 
Kamran fled away to Ghazni but finding no refuge there 
^took shelter with Khizr Khan Hazara in Zamlndawar. 
Humayun now gave Ghazni to Hindal M., in jdgir and 

1 G. H. N., fol. 66b quotes a sentence from his letter, £ Go, 
comfort and reassure the people of Kabul. Set them at ease 
in various ways. Let them not quarrel. Say: “It began ill but has 
ended well.” ’ 
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Zamindawar to Ulugh M. He further asked Bairam Khan 
to send Yadgar Nasir M., who had arrived at Qandahar, 
in aid of Ulugh M. The combination of the three Mirzas 
terrified the Hazaras and they dispersed into their wilds 
so that Kamran M., left alone, withdrew to Sind and took 
shelter with Mirza Shah Husain Arghun. There Kamran, 
who had already been betrothed, was now married to the 
Arghun’s daughter. While staying there, Kamran heard 
of his brother’s illness and the commotions that it had given 
rise to. So he formed new hopes and relying on the sup¬ 
port of his father-in-law, the ruler of Sind, started for an 
attack on Kabul. Leaving Qandahar alone, as it was go¬ 
verned by the redoubtable Bairam Khan, he with his Sindi 
troops passed on to Qilat. Near it he fell in with some 
Afghan merchants who had some horses for sale. Unlike 
Humayun, Kamran forcibly took them from the merchants 
and then passed on to Tirl where he captured and blinded 
Mir Sayyid. 1 On his way to Ghazni he secured horses 
from another caravan of merchants, gave to each of his 
followers an additional horse 2 and then with great rapidity 
reached Ghazni where he was drawn up the fort by the 
butchers of the city. Ghazni had belonged to Hindal 
M., but as the Mirza was expected to be in Qunduz, another 
jdgir belonging to him 3 , he had left Zahid Beg 4 as its gover¬ 
nor. Zahid had never been a good administrator and be¬ 
sides was strongly addicted to wine. So when Kamran 
arrived one night, he found the defences of the fort neg- 


1 Jauhar. 

2 T. Kb. T. 

3 Granted by Humayun after his Badakhshan campaign in Octo¬ 
ber, 1546. 

4 He was Humayun’s brother-in-law, and Bega Begam’s sister’s 

husband. 
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lected and Zahid lying senseless in his bed. So he was 
easily captured, and was brought to the Mirza in the 
inebriate state and was put to death or as A. Fazl expresses, 
‘the wretches cast him in his drunkenness from the pinnacle 
of life into the abyss of annihilation/ Kamran left at 
Ghazni his son-in-law, Daulat Sultan, and a number of 
Sindi troops to support him and then again rapidly passed 
on to Kabul where he arrived at dawn. He entered the 
fort along with the water-carriers and grass-cutters that 
passed in and out at this time of the day. Next he surprised 
Muhammad ‘All Taghai, the king’s deputy in his bath 1 
and cruelly tore him to pieces. 2 Neither Mohammad ‘All 
nor his coadjutor Fazail Beg, Mun‘im Khan’s brother, 
had the wisdom or the courage to withstand Kamran. The 
Mirza next went towards the palace. The bar am was 
deserted by Naukar, who fled away in a woman’s dress but 
was captured by Kamran and put into prison. The bar am 
was completely ransacked, the ladies were imprisoned 3 
and ‘they got food and water from over the four walls/ 
His own women got the quarters that housed till lately 
the royal haram. Kamran ‘behaved very ill indeed to the 
wives and families of the officers who had left him for the 
Emperor, ransacking and plundering all their houses and 
putting each family into somebody’s custody.’ 4 He blinded 
Fazail Beg, Mihtar Wasil and Mihtar Waldla 5 because the 
first had opposed him and the last two had brought the 
news about the king to Kabul and punished Isamuddln 
‘All, Mir Khalifa’s son, for opposing him in Zamlnclawar, 


1 G. H. N. y 6 7 a. 

2 R. T. 

3 Bad., 450 and M. A. state that the Mirza placed guards on 
quarters of the Begams and prince Akbar. 

4 G. H. N. 

5 Or Wakil as put down by I. N. and T. S/j. 
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during his flight 1 with, first, castration and then cruel 
death. Choll Bahadur, a loyal servant of the king, was 
also put to death, and Khwaja Mu’azzam, Bahadur Khan, 
Atka Khan and Nadim Koka and many others were thrown 
into prison. This senseless behaviour of the Mirza was in a 
marked contrast to Ilumavun’s solicitude for the welfare 

j 

of the citizens. Having secured Kabul, 2 the Mirza next 
proceeded to seduce the king’s followers. Sher Afgan 
who had been lately rewarded with extensive Jclglrs in 
Kahmard, Zuhak and Bamian and had been promised the 
whole of Ghorband in the near future, now for no cause 
that we know of, went over to Kamran and several others 
followed his example. 

Humayun all this time was resting in Qal £ a-i-Zafar 
and had recovered by the time Kamran had consolidated 
his position in Kabul. So he resolved to return and 
make an effort to recover his losses. The Badakhshan 
commotion during his illness had convinced him of the 
loyalty of the people to Sulaiman M. and since he was 
certain of losing it as soon as he would return to Kabul, 
he made a virtue of his necessity, sent for Sulaiman M., 
pardoned his past misdoings and restored him his ances¬ 
tral territories in Badakhshan and as a check on him 
made large additions to Hindal Mirza’s jdgirs in 
Qunduz. 3 Thus Khost was taken away from Mun £ im 
Khan and Kahmard, the forfeited jdg/r of the deserter, 
Sher Afgan, and also Andarab and Ghori were all granted 
to Hindal M. 


1 J. N. 

2 B. B. T. II. B. wrongly assigns 955 A. H. to Kamran’s capture 
of Kabul. It should be 955. 

3 Bad. on 450 wrongly states that Badakhshan was taken away 
fjom Hindal M. and returned to Sulaiman M. 
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The king had started from Qal £ a-i-Zafar by the 20th 
of January, 1547 and had hoped to cross the Hindu 
Kush by the defile of Abdara, the only one that remains 
open in the winter. But before he reached there, he found 
the cold too severe for his delicate health and so stopped 
for a week or so at Taliqan 1 and then went to Qunduz 
where he stayed with Hindal M. for a week and celebrated 
the * Id-i-Qurban on February 1, 1547 and passing through 
the Khawak and Rcgak passes 2 and Abdara defile 3 and the 
province of Ghorband reached Charlkar 4 and Zimma. 5 
The successful journey docs not seem to have helped the 
king very much; for almost immediately after, two of 
his relations, Iskandar Sultan and Mirza Sanjar Barlas, 
son of Sultan Jaunaicl Barlas, deserted to Kamran M. 
The only piece of good luck he had was the arrival of 
Khizr Khwaja Khan, the husband of Gulbadan Begam, 
who had exhorted him to join the king. 6 The king 
reached Mama Khatun and Una Chalak in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kabul. The continued desertions disheartened 
the king and he was at first inclined to agree with 
those of his nobles who had proposed to leave Kabul 
alone and pass on to Bun 7 and Khwaja Pushta in the west 
and south of the city. But then he feared that the move 


1 A. N. and B. B. T. H. B. 

2 The last has been called Kotal-i-Reg by B. B. T. II. B. It also 
indicates its situation by saying that it is above Charlkar. 

3 Jauhar mentions also Chahardara pass and also describes the 
rigours of the journey. I. N. states that Sher ‘All had opposed the 
king at Abdara pass and then fled away. 

4 Spelt differently by different writers, e.g., Jauhar Chahar-karwan 
B. B. T. II. B. Charik-kar, I. N. CharIkaran,And T. Kb. T. Chaharik- 
Karan. 

5 Situated 15 miles north of Kabul. 

c G. II. N., 68 a. 

7 Situated 6 miles west of Kabul. 
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would be interpreted as a march to Qandahar and hence 
those of Humayun’s followers who had their families in 
Kabul would be alarmed and leave him for Kamran. 
So he changed his mind 1 and resolved upon a direct 
attack on the fort itself. The first skirmish took place 
at Dih-i-Afghanan 2 between Hindal M., and Slier Afgan, 
the new ally of Kamran 3 M. The fiercely contested battle 
ended with the defeat and capture of Slier Afgan. The 
king, as usual, desired to grant the captive his life but 
his nobles, especially Qaracha Khan who was displeased 
with him, 4 insisted on his death and so the king yield¬ 
ed and he was put to death. 5 The king next occupied 
the city and Sher ‘Ali, 6 now Kamraids chief commander, 
retired to the citadel. 

HumavuiTs next step was to besiege the citadel called 
Bala Hisar and apportion stations among his nobles. 7 
Fierce skirmishes became almost an everyday affair. One 
particular incident may be related to illustrate the nature 
of the rival leaders. One day Kamran M. heard of the 
approach of a large caravan of merchants with some five 
hundred horses at Charlkar about 35 miles to the north. 


1 According to Jauhar by seeing the ring of halo round the sun, 
Humayun concluded that he would win in the near future. 

2 G. 1 J. N., 69 a. A. N. calls it Baba Shashpur, B. B. T. H. B. 
Baba Sher. J. N. says that the tomb of the Baba is in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dih. Far., 238 mentions that the first battle took place 
near Zuhak when Kamran’s soldiery were scattered. 

3 B. B. T. H. B. states that Sher Afgan was in his bath when he 
heard of the king’s approach. He came out immediately and got 
ready for battle. 

4 B. B. T. H. B. 

6 According to Jauhar, Sher Afgan’s followers were pardoned at 
Hindal Mirza’s intercession. 

6 Far. calls him Mirzii and T. Sh. Kamran’s kotwal. 

7 B. B. T. H. B. states that the siege was incomplete for lack of 
enough soldiers. 
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He at once decided to possess himself of their goods and 
sent Sher ‘All against his judgment. Sher ‘All secured 
the plunder 1 but found his return to the citadel blocked 
by the royal troops. The Mirza made unsuccessful attempts 
to send him reinforcements and at last Sher ‘All unable 
to reach Kabul fled southwards to the Hazaras. The 
plunder was recovered by the king’s men and ‘whatever 
goods and horses they recognized., were restored to 
their owners’. A large number of prisoners were publicly 
executed in order to strike terror into the hearts of v the 
opposers and thus to induce them to submission. 

Kamran M. was driven to a sore plight and was 
hemmed in from all sides. But he had no intention to 
yield and as a counterpoise to Humayun’s cruel measures 
‘set himself to punish sheltered striplings and innocent 
children and to defile purc-skirted ones (women), for 
example he dishonoured Bapus Beg’s wife and cruelly 
tortured to death his three young children, suspended 
Muhammad Qasim Khan Maujl’s wife by the breasts 
and hung upon the battlement the sons of Qaracha Khan 2 
and Musahib Beg, two of the influential nobles of Kabul, 
who were at the present moment with the king. It is 
to the credit of the nobles that the senseless cruelties had 
no effect on their loyalty nor did they slacken the siege 
operations. 


1 13 . 13 . T. H. 13 . denies the statement. 

2 See Jauhar for interesting details, e.g., Humayun went to Qara- 
eha Khan’s house and the Khan placed his turban at his master’s 
feet. The king took it up and tied it again on the Khan’s head. 
When Qaracha reported Kamran’s threat of killing the Khan’s son, 
the king said that he himself was the Khan’s son etc. I. N. says that 
at this time Qaracha Khan acted as Humayun’s Wakll-i-mutlaq. 
Far. and T. Sh. state that Qaracha Khan threatened Kamran M. that 
if his son, Sardar Khan, was killed, Kamran and ‘Askari would for¬ 
feit their lives. 
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When Kamran noticed how ineffectual had been his 
late cruelties he went on, more determinedly, with further 
equally insensate acts. Seeing no other way to prevent 
Humayun from an active pursuit of the siege, he placed 
prince Akbar on the rampart of the citadel in front of the 
guns ‘where it was difficult, on account of the marksmen 
of the victorious army, for an ant or a grass-hopper to 
pass.’ Abul Fazl is severe in his condemnation of Kam¬ 
ran M. and says, ‘What humanity was this or what beast 
of prey or demon has such principles? Why did the 
tongue of him who gave such an order not grow dumb 
and the arm of him who executed it not refuse its office 
when it encompassed that tree of fortune (Akbar) and 
planted it for such a purpose?’ The royal artillery placed at 
‘Uqabain, a neighbouring hill that overlooked the citadel, 
under the direction of the gunner, Sumbul Khan, slackened 
its fire. 1 Kamran M. also for shame seems to have desist¬ 
ed from further exposure of his nephew. For the re¬ 
maining period of the siege. Tor the sake of his wives and 
children and the begams and the household etc., the Em¬ 
peror (Humayun) did not have the cannon fired.’ 2 

With the arrival of Ulugh Khan from Zamindawar, 
Qasim Husain Sultan ShaibanI 3 from Qilat, Shah Quli 


1 A. N. and I. N . account for Akbar’s escape to the miracle of 
‘fires displaying coldness and flintlock not becoming alight’. G. H. N., 
6 c)b and Jaubar state that Humayun had forbidden the guns to be fired. 
G. H. N. further states that as a protection against the fire of Kamran’s 
guns, the king had placed ‘Askar! in front. Kb. T. makes out that 
though the firing continued, no harm was done to Akbar. 

2 G. II. N., 6 c)b. According to it, the king used to say that ‘if 
he had used force against the citadel, Mirza Muhammad Akbar would 
have disappeared (ceased to live)’ Bad., 450 T. Sb., 318, and M. A. 
state that Kamran M. had on several occasions exposed Akbar and 
that Maham Anaga shielded him by interposing her own person. 

3 He has been called Nuwab or Deputy. 
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Sultan from Qandahar, Khwaja Ghazi from Iran and 
many others from Badakhshan, 1 the royal besieging force 
was strengthened by 1000 men and the besieging ring 
was now completed. 2 So Kamran M. changed his tactics 
and instead of brazen-faced opposition took to ‘fawning 
and feline hypocrisy* and was willing to beseech the 
king for a forgiveness of his sins and, to be certain, the 
forgiveness would have been forthcoming. But loyalty 
was at discount in the royal camp and Hindal M., Qaracha 
Khan and Musahib Beg ‘from regard to their own interests 
did not wish the Mirza to make his submission.’ 3 So they 
sent a message to Kamran M. to escane from the fort at 
once. The advice was accepted and the Mirza escaped 
by a pre-arranged route 4 and carried ‘Askarl with him. 5 
He left the citadel on Thursday, the seventh of KabTiil- 
awwal , 954 A.H. (April 27, 1547), 6 and fled towards Bada- 
khshan, hoping to obtain aid from Sulaiman M. and, 
failing it, to take shelter with the Uzbeks. The king 
entered the citadel 7 the next day and seems to have coun¬ 
teracted the evil effect of Kamran’s cruelties by applying 

1 Far. adds the name of Sulaiman M. also and says that Qaracha 
Khan and Bapus Beg fled from Kabul and joined the king. Neither 
statement is correct. 

2 B. B. T. IF B. 

3 Their interest lay in keeping alive strife and distraction, for so 
long as these existed, organization of administration or control of 
the nobility was out of the question. A. Fazl condemns the Turanis 
for their turbulent nature. 

. 4 B. B. T. H. B. states that out of pity for his brother, Hindal 

Vh allowed him to escape. 

* L. T. 

6 Jauhar says that the siege lasted for three months. On the 
night of the occupation Humayun permitted his followers to plunder 
the city, but the next morning declared plundering to be a crime. 
The date is given by A. N. and I. N. 

7 According to I. N. it had so long been ‘the abode of the satanic 
people.’ 
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‘balm to the wounded hearts of mankind which were 
bleeding from the oppression (of Kamran).* One of 
the king’s earliest measures was to release the ladies 
imprisoned so long in the palace and to make 
them comfortable. He sent for their use ‘nine sheep, 
seven flasks of rose-water, one of lemonade, seven sets 
of dress lengths and some made-up jackets and wrote to 
them “for their sakes I could not use force against the 
citadel.” 1 Humavun had set Hindal M. and Haji Muham¬ 
mad KokI in pursuit of Kamran M. and they actually 
came up with the Mirza seated on a man’s shoulders and 
trying to escape but Hindal M. out of compassion for his 
brother allowed him to get away and helped him with a 
horse for the purpose. 2 Thus the arch-mischief-maker 
escaped though some of his followers were captured and 
executed under the king’s orders. 

Kamran M. first went to Istalif 3 and then escaped to 
Badakhshan by Sanjad Dara and Zuhak. At the latter 
place, Mirza Beg and Slier ‘All joined him.’ With their 
help he occupied the Ghori district. This proved a veri¬ 
table boon to him for now he obtained money to collect 
an armv. He left Slier ‘All there and went forward to 

j 

Badakhshan hoping that Sulaiman M. and his son, Ibra¬ 
him, would support his cause. But the latter grateful to 
the king for the restoration of his heritage gave no ear 
to Kamran’s appeal and the fugitive was now obliged to 


1 For a fuller description of Ilumayun’s meeting with his women¬ 
folk see G. H. N., -job and 71 a. ■*' 

2 Jauhar. Bad., 450, T. Sh., 230, and T. Kb. T. blame the Haji for 
Kamran’s escape. 

3 Far. and T. Kb. T. state that while in Koh-i-Daman, the Haza¬ 
ras plundered Kamran’s goods so much so that the very clothes that 
he was wearing were taken away; when they learnt who he was, they 
helped him to reach Sher ‘All’s camp in Ghorband. 
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fall upon his last resources viz., to repair to Pir Muhammad 
Khan, the Uzbek chief of Balkh, and with his help to 
occupy Badakhshan and possibly Kabul also later on. 
He reached Aibak, 1 where the governor at first detained 
him but under instructions from his chief, sent him on to 
Balkh. Pir Muhammad Khan treated him with marked 
attention, settled that after the Mirza’s capture of Kabul 
Badakhshan would be given to the Uzbeks, accompanied 
him with an Uzbek army and occupied most of Badakhshan. 
Sulaiman Mirza’s one effort at Rushtaq 2 ended in his defeat 
and he had to withdraw himself to the hills or the defiles. 
Next Kamran M. besieged Hindal M. in Qunduz but in 
gratitude for his aid in his flight, asked him to come out 
of the fort, promising with his aid to fall upon his allies, 
the Uzbeks. Unfortunately, Kamran Mirza’s letter fell into 
the hands of his allies who getting alarmed, hastened to 
their homes and left Kamran M. to his fate. The Mirza 
returned to Taliqan, content for the present with the 
acquisition of Badakhshan. 

For the king, the Mirza’s flight to the Uzbeks, the 
hereditary foes of the Chaghatal Turks, boded ill and so 
he sent Hindal M. and Qaracha Khan to organize defen¬ 
sive measures in concert with Sulaiman M. against the 
impending Uzbek invasion. Qaracha Khan went via 
Ghori, drove away Sher ‘All and occupied the district. 
But he was overawed by the news of the arrival of the 
Uzbek chief and Kamran M. in Badakhshan; so instead 
of proceeding to the north or north-cast, he retraced 
his steps to Kabul. 


1 written in some maps as Haibak and situated 80 miles south¬ 
east of Balkh. 

2 situated on the tributary of Kdkcha, 3 5 miles north-west of 
Kishm. 
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Humayun now realized that he should lose no time in 
leading personally an expedition to the north; for not only 
was Qaracha Khan’s army returning but Sulaiman M. 
and his son with their scanty resources had given up the 
fight in the open and had retreated to the defiles of the 
mountains. So hastily getting ready, he began his 
march and met Qaracha Khan in Ghorband. 1 But the 
latter, deprived of his belongings by the Aimaqs, was ill- 
fitted for a journey and so he was allowed to proceed to 
Kabul and return as quickly as possible. The king in the 
meantime reached Gulbahar and waited there for Qaracha 
Khan’s return. This he did so late in the season that the 
passes of the Hindu Kush were closed and for the present 
Humayun had to return to Kabul. 

At Kabul he found that he could not be ready for his 
expedition at once because Qaracha Kh an, who, as the 
king’s ivakll , had faithfully served him during his illness, 
now had grown haughty and arrogant and was creating 
trouble over trifles. One occasion may be related. The 
Mughal chief had as his Diwan, one Khwaja GhazI of 
Tabriz. The Khwaja had originally been in Kamran 
Mirza’s service but when the king departed from Lahore 
for Sind, he transferred his services to the king. While 
travelling in Iran with his master, for a time he had been 
disgraced on the charge of stealing royal jewellery but on 
return from Iran was again restored to favour. His 
abilities brought him further distinctions and at the pre¬ 
sent moment he was finding money as the king’s Diwan, 
for the various expenses of the king. Qaracha Khan was 
offended with this man, his reason being that he had 
ordered the Kh waja to pay ten turn an s from the state- 


1 Situated 40 miles north of Kabul. 
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treasury on the Khan’s behalf and this order the Khwaja 
had refused to honour on the ground of its irregularity. 1 
The Khan who despised the Khwaja for his lowly occupa¬ 
tions in the past was furious and insisted that the king should 
send him bound in order that the Khan might have the 
satisfaction of putting him to death. 2 As Humayun, in jus¬ 
tice to the Khwaja refused to agree to the nobleman’s 
proposal, the Khan took his revenge by himself flying to 
Badakhshan which by now had fallen into Kamran Mirza’s 
hands 3 and also by persuading a number of other influen¬ 
tial nobles to join him in the flight. Bapus Beg, Musa- 
hib Beg, Ismahl Beg Doldai, ‘All Quli of Andarab, Haidar 
Dost Mughal etc., with nearly 3000 followers and a park 
of artillery followed him to the north. 4 

In order to prevent the meeting of the fugitive nobles 
with Kamran M., Ilumayun should have made a move 
at once. But he, in accordance with the practice of the 
mediaeval times, had to wait for the auspicious hour. In 
the meantime he continued to send in advance his nobles, 
Tardi Beg, Mun’im Khan, Muhammad Quli Barlas etc., 
and when the auspicious hour arrived he himself started. 
Some of the royal troops came up with Qaracha Kh an 
on the Ghorband river at sunset 5 and in the darkness 


1 Jauhar says that Qaracha Khan had obtained the king’s sanc¬ 
tion but the Khwaja was unwilling to meet such demands at a time 
when all his resources were reserved to meet the expenses of the 
king’s expeditions. 

2 The Khan had suggested that after the Khwaja’s death, Khwaja 
Qasim Tula should be appointed Dlwan. Khwaja GhazI was later 
fen found remiss in his duties and was dismissed from his office. See 
-H. JSf., 286. 

3 Kh. T. 

4 B. B. T. H. B. gives a different colour to the flight and says that 
Bapus Beg had proposed to bring Kamran M. a captive to the king. 
If so the plan never matured. 

6 Jauhar states differently, that Humayun fought a battle with the 
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that followed the enemy escaped. The troops fell back 
to join the king, who himself returned to Kabul to make 
more extensive preparations before venturing into the 
north. 1 He rather childishly vented his spleen against 
Qaracha Khan and others by assigning to each of them 
an abusive epithet, e.g., Qaracha Khan was nicknamed 
‘Qata Bakht,’ Isma‘Il, ‘Kbits’ (bear) Mu sahib Beg, 
‘Munafiq,’ Bapus Beg, ‘Daiyus’. Next he sent word to 
Hindal M., Sulaiman M. and Ibrahim M. to get ready 
as he would arrive soon. Then against the advice of the 
craven-hearted among his followers for a retreat to Qan- 
dahar, he resolved on the advice of Muhammad Sultan 
M. to proceed to Badakhshan and on Monday, the 5th 
Jurncuh 1 -awival 955 A.II. (June 12, 1548) he moved out of 
Kabul 2 and encamped in the meadow of Chalak, one 
cos from Kabul. 3 v\t the next halt at Qara Bagh he stayed 
for twelve days in order to let his nobles, Haji Muhammad 
KokI and Qasim Husain Sultan, join him. Ibrahim M. 4 
also joined him after killing Kamran Mirza’s henchman, 
Tamar ‘All Shighall in Panjshlr. 5 He next went to Charl- 
kar and Gulbahar from where he sent Hamlda Banu Begam 
and Akbar under the escort of Muhammad Qasim Mauji 

Khan at Ushtar Giram near Pai Minar pass and defeated him. 

1 According to 73 . B. T. 77 . 73 . Humayun’s stay in Kabul lasted a 
month. 

2 Humayun’s stay in Kabul was fourteen months from the 7th 
R abftd-awwal to the 5th ]utndclal-aivwal. G. 77 . TV. makes it one year 
and a half. 

3 Jauhar and I. N. here state how the king got another omen of 
victory from a bird that sat on his shoulder. 

4 Called Nuwab Mirza by 73 . 73 . T. II. 73 . 

5 An illustration is given here of Humayun’s tact. Ibrahim 
M. and Malik ‘All of Panjshir, both devoted to him had quarrelled 
with each other. The king soothed the ruffled heart of the Malik by 
praising his hereditary loyalty and by the prospects of royal favour. 
He also honoured Ibrahim by calling him his son. 
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to Kabul, the latter acting as the king’s deputy in his 
absence. Next he reached Bazarak in Panjshir and feeling 
that his own journey was too slow sent Haji Muham¬ 
mad Koki, Baba Qashqa, Qasim Husain Sultan, TardI 
Beg and others in advance. The party went to Andarab 
and thence to Khost and occupied both the provinces. He 
followed at leisure and at Andarab met Hindal M. 1 who 
had brought Kamran’s henchman. Slier ‘All a prisoner. 
The king who had been strict lately, now regained his 
benevolent disposition and excused his offence, gave him 
a robe of honour and appointed him governor of Gliori. 
Hindal M. was ordered to join Haji Muhammad’s advance 
party and act as its commander. 

The king himself reached the Qazi’s Meadow in And¬ 
arab, in the middle of Jumadal-Akhir , 955 A.H. (May 22 
1548) receiving homage from a large number of Tuqbai, 
Salqanchl, Baluchi and Aimaq tribes and then passed on 
to Taliqan. A battle took place between Ivamran Mirza’s 
men led by the Mirza himself and the King’s army at 
Khalsan 2 . The battle though hotly contested 3 went against 
the Mirza, who fled to the Taliqan fort. The plunder 
obtained by the soldiery was, by the king’s order, re¬ 
tained by them. The fort was next besieged. In order to 
overawe the hostile troops, he was executing most of his 
captives. 4 When he had killed a considerable number, he 
felt a remorse and so in order to spare the lives of his own 
men and those of his enemy, wrote a letter appealing to 

1 Jauhar says that the king did not allow him to alight from his 
horse as a subject ought to do when meeting the king. Kh. T. states 
that the meeting took place at Ishkamish. 

2 G. H. N. calls it the battle of Taliqan. 

3 At first Hindal M. was defeated but the king’s arrival changed 
the defeat into the victory. 

4 Jauhar. 
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his brother to desist from opposition. A sentence may be 
quoted, ‘O evil brother and beloved war-seeker, refrain 
from causes which are productive of conflict and cause the 
affliction and destruction of countless men. Have compas¬ 
sion on the men of the city and of the army/ The appeal 
had no effect on the Mirza, his only reply being: 

Who’d to his bosom strain dominion’s bride 
Must kiss the gleaming falchion’s lip.’ 1 

Now the siege operations were pressed in earnest the 
king getting further reinforcement with the arrival of Su- 
laiman M., and Chakar Khan, the powerful nobleman of 
Kulab. The siege lasted one month 2 and the Mirza who 
had been hoping for aid from the Uzbek chief of Balkh at 
last lost all hope 3 and prepared himself for submission to 
the king by attaching supplicatory letters to arrows and 
shooting them into the royal camp. 4 The cvcr-benign 
Humayun consented to an agreement 5 according to which 
Kamran M. would submit in person by reading the khutba 
in his brother’s name and accompanied by Bapus Beg, 
depart for Hijiiz. However galling, the terms were accep¬ 
ted by the Mirza and on Friday, the twelfth of liajab, 95 5 
A.H. (August 12, 1548) the khutba was read in Humayun’s 
name in the presence of the king’s Sadr , ‘Abdul BaqI. In 

1 The couplet, originally written by Shaibani Khan to Shah 
Ismail, is 

2 According to Jauhar , the siege lasted for two months. 

3 B. B. T. II. B. says that Pir Muhammad Khan’s councillors for¬ 
bade him from helping the Mirza so long as the two brothers were 
fighting and thus weakening each other. 

4 A. N. and I. N. 

6 Far., S. S. and L. T. state that Kamran approached Humayun 
by Sulaiman M. but most other writers mention the name of Mulia 
‘Arab in this connection. 
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the evening, Qaracha Khan was brought in with a sword 
tied to his neck and Musahib Beg with a quiver and a sword 
round his neck. Both were forgiven and so were the less 
important deserters. 1 Such acts of generosity in the midst 
of strife and excitement speak volumes in favour of Huma¬ 
yun the man, if not of Humayun the king. 2 Kamran M., 
accompanied by ‘Askar! M., went about forty miles with a 
view to departing for Macca 3 but then he changed his 
mind and decided to submit to his brother. 

The Mirza did homage to the king who had moved at 
Iskamish 4 on the seventeenth of Lajab , 95 5 A.H. and so the 
clause in the agreement that referred to Kamran Mirza’s 
departure to Macca was ignored. In order to welcome 
the Mirza, the king sent to him his nobles in three batches: 
in the first were Mun‘im Khan, TardI Beg and a host of 
others; in the second were the nobles connected with 
the royalty, c.g., Qasim Husain Sultan Shaibani, Khizr 
Khwaja Sultan, Iskandar Sultan etc.; in the third were 
Hindal M., ‘Askar! M., whom he had released for the pur¬ 
pose, and Muhammad Sulaiman M. 5 The actual meeting 6 
provided a moving scene, for they both shed copious tears. 
The Mirza was given a seat by the side of the king and so 

1 Most of the writers relate here an anecdote illustrating the king’s 
magnanimity of soul. One of Ibrahim Mirza’s retainers had taken 
by force a horse that had originally belonged to him but had been 
stolen away by one of Kamran Mirza’s retainers. Humayun rebuked 
Ibrahim M. for his want of respect to the Mirza and Ibrahim as a 
result left the king’s camp. 

2 Kamran had felt surprised at his brother’s generosity and had 
fconfessed that in the king’s place he would not have been so magna¬ 
nimous. 

8 S. S. and L. T. 

4 According to G. H. N. the meeting took place at Kishm. 

6 B. B. T. H. B. gives a very full description. 

6 Which according to Kb. T. took place after nine years. It 
may have been a slightly less period. 
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were the other Mirzas and in honour of the occasion a great 
festivity was held, musical entertainments were provided, 
and fruits and delicious dishes were served. At the end 
of the ceremony the king showed further magnanimity 
by making over ‘Askar! M., to Kamran M. 1 and as the 
latter, in his haste, had neglected to provide himself with 
suitable tents etc., royal tents were set for his use near the 
king’s residence. After three days’ halt the party marched 
to Chashma-i-Aslik 2 and stayed there for a week. 

Having cemented, as he thought, the bond of unity 
among all the Mirzas, he decided to avail himself of this 
opportunity by proposing a campaign against the Uzbeks 
of Balkh and so distributed the iagirs in the following 
manner:— 

Kamran M. 3 
‘Askar! M. 

Sulaiman M. \ 

Ibrahim M. / 

Hindis 1 M. .. 


He now decided to return to Kabul and make prepara¬ 
tions for the proposed campaign. So a final meeting was 
held in which the Mirzas once more swore fealty to the 
king and they all drank sharhat from the same cup as a token 
of sincerity. 5 Humayun returned through Khost to 

1 Both were born of the same mother. 

2 I. N. calls it Chashma-i-Bandkusha and locates it near Ishkamish. 

3 Kamran at first had desired to proceed to Macca (see Bad., 
451) and when Kulab was granted was dissatisfied with the small¬ 
ness of the jagir. 

4 G. H. N. has a slightly different allotment. 

5 G. H. N. gives interesting details on fol. 7 za and b. 


Obtained Kulab or Khaltan. 

,, Karatigin. 

f Qal‘a-Zafar and 
” t Taliqan. 

,, Qunduz, Gh5rl, Kah- 
mard, Baqlan, Ishkamish and 
Narin. 4 
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Parian where he punished the infidel Siahposhcs for their 
habitual highway-robbery and thence to Ushtar Giram 
and entered Kabul on the second of Ram%an, 955 A.H. 
(October 5). 1 

According to Farishta , the king wrote on the margin 
of his letter, that announced his victory to Bairam Khan 
in Qandahar, a number of couplets, foul of which may be 
quoted here: 

jj) 

fa ^ £ Jla. &$ 

(3Xwi L-$X* ^xscuu3 f 

“O Bairam this day is as blessed as Nauroz 2 

The hearts of the friends are full of happiness. 

When shall I see (once more) the bright face of my 

beloved (Bairam Khan) 

And (when) shall I pick up a flower of union; 3 

That my cars might rejoice to listen thy speech 

And my eyes be illumined with thy sight ? 

Afterwards I may deliberate on the affairs of Hind, 

And may form resolution to capture the province of 

Sind.” 4 

1 According to B. B. T. IT. B. Humayun entered Kabul in the 
'month of Fir., 955 A. H. 

2 The Irani New Year’s day when great festivals were held in 
the Irani and the Mughal courts. 

3 Meaning ‘when shall I unite with Bairam, my friend? 

4 The full text may be seen in Far., 239. In 1548 Humayun 
was thinking of invading India through Sindf for the strong rule of 
Islam Shah did not allow him to think of an invasion of the Punjab* 
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The king was not satisfied with the couplets only and 
so added the following quatrain: 

Jfr O))*" uT ^ y J U ) I *-* 5 J 3 ^ + 

“O Thou ! who art a companion of the bereaved heart, 
And poetical like the aesthetic-natured writer, 
I am never long without a remembrance of thee; 
(May I know) whether thou art afflicted in remem¬ 
brance of me?” 


Bairam wrote an equally elegant and flattering reply: 

“O Thou ! That art in essence the shadow of God 
And cxceedcth all that I may repeat in thy praise. 
When thou knowest (well) how (miserable) I am 

without thee, 

’Why asketh thou how I fare in thy separation?” 


It is a unique illustration of the mutual regard of the 
king and the Shi c a nobleman. 

Before closing, we would refer to one or two noticeable 
traits in Humaytin’s character and policy as evident from 
this chapter. First, though Humayun had been the leader 
of the Mughals and head of the Timurids for the last 
eighteen years, and had passed through many ups and 
downs in life, he still retained a magnanimity of character 
and loftiness of spirit that refused to be mean or even harsh 
to his enemies. We have seen above that many of his nob¬ 
les and almost all his three brothers deserved punishment— 
even capital punishment, at one stage or another. If he 
had been a relentless leader, several of his prominent 
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nobles, TardI Beg, Bapus Beg, Qaracha Khan Musahib 
Beg, Slier ’All, Isma‘!l Beg would not have lived to render 
him signal service later on. It was Bapus Beg that helped 
him in restoring order in Kabul in November, 1545, Qara¬ 
cha Khan that nursed him in his illness in Qal‘a-i-Zafar 
November, 1546—February 1547 and protected him from 
e Askari, and Tard! Beg that had been his most prominent 
and loyal Turk! nobleman in his last Indian campaign that 
led to the occupation of Delhi in 1555 and to the second 
foundation of the Mughal kingdom. 

We notice also that Humayun had done all in his power 
to befriend his brothers and cousins. He restored Bada- 
khshan to Sulaiman M., granted the rich, though distant, 
Kulab to Kamran M., and released ’Askar! and granted 
him the neighbouring Karatigin, made Hindal M., his 
trusted commander of a division and granted him a rich 
and valuable jaglr. When Kamran M. submitted to him 
for the second time in 1548, he welcomed him as an honour¬ 
ed friend and sent all his nobles and courtiers to receive 
him and in his honour released ‘Askar! and was glad to get 
an excuse for his release. Then he once more spoke of 
unity and tried to unite the brothers—Kamran M., ‘Askar! 
M., and Hindal M.,—and cousins, Sulaiman M., and 
Muhammad Sultan M., and his children in a common cause. 
It is the Chaghatai Babur and Humayun that place before 
us the soul-stirring ideal of good in return for evil. It is 
sad to think that though the king was successful in winning 
over the hearts of many of his enemies, he failed in his aim 
so far as Kamran M., and ‘Askar! M., were concerned. 

Again, it is a surprise to us to find so many of the 
principal nobles deserting Ilumayun’s cause. Bapus Beg, 
Tardi Beg, Slier Afgan, Qaracha Khan, Musahib Beg, 
Isma‘il Beg, and a host of others may be mentioned who 
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behaved at one time as loyal followers and at another time 
as base deserters. It does not appear that the preference 
of the rival candidate had much to do with such vile acts, 
for if that were the cause, at least Bapus Beg and Qaracha 
Khan who had suffered grievously at Kamran’s hand would 
have continued to stay with the king. We venture to 
give two reasons for these transfers of loyalty. One, 
that the nobles desired to perpetuate disorder in the state 
in their own selfish interest. 1 Their over-active and 
selfish natures hated the peaceful organization of an orderly 
government. This only can explain Sher Afgan’s deser¬ 
tion in 1546. Secondly, the premier nobles like Bapus 
Beg, Qaracha Khan, Mu sahib Beg and Tardi Beg desired 
to retain for ever their individual influences in the kingdom 
and so long as the influence of one particular individual 
continued, he loyally served his master. Bapus Beg and 
Qaracha Khan may be cited in illustration. It was at Bapus 
Beg’s suggestion that Kabul had been captured by Huma- 
yun in November, 1545 and it was he who was sent imme¬ 
diately after as the king’s principal representative in 
restoring order in the city. When Bapus Beg found his 
influence waning, he turned against Humayun’s interests 
without any regard to the amiable disposition of his present 
master or to the ferocious and cruel nature of the rival 
Mirza. Similarly, Qaracha Khan served the king loyally 
in the critical period when the latter lay ill at Qal c a-i-Zafar 
because the Khan was the wakll-i-mutlaq of the king. But 
when later on the king disregarded his unreasonable 

1 Bad. expresses the idea thus: 

* ^5) I) t* 4 / Jy ^ ? 

^-{f* ^ i>»! s!? 2 fsjul 

Feudal nobility had always been opposed to orderly kingship. 
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request to kill his Diwan simply because he had not paid a 
paltry sum on behalf of the Khan 1 , he fled away to Kamran 
M., and carried away many other nobles with their retainers 
with him. Both Bapus Beg and Qaracha Khan 2 had 
suffered grievously at the Mirza’s hand, the former’s wife 
being dishonoured in the most inhuman way and children 
massacred and the latter being threatened with the death 
of his son. But selfishness made the two nobles blind to 
the fiendish disposition of the Mirza. The dishonour 
of a wife or the death of the children was a matter of minor 
importance to them; what they cared for was the mainte¬ 
nance of political eminence in the king’s court. With 
such a selfish notion urging half a dozen chief nobles, there 
was a state of constant strife and disorder. The rival 
candidates for kingship had practically no remedy for the 
evil. 

Another prominent feature in the king’s character at 
this time was his earnestness for the conquest of Balkh, 
leading, as he fondly hoped, to further conquests in Central 
Asia. If the Mughal writers are to be believed, the Uzbek 
chief, Pir Muhammad Khan, was afraid of the king and if 
only all the Mirzas had combined under Humayun’s lead, 
they would have realized Babur’s dream of the conquest 
of the native land of the Timurids. In this phase of life, 
Humayun looks a roving warrior like his father, ever ready 
for a campaign, though being more delicate by constitu¬ 
tion, he was often thwarted in his aims by illness. 


1 The sum was ten tumans. Tuman was a gold coin that circu¬ 
lated in Iran. 

2 Musahib Beg may also be mentioned in this connection. 
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HUMAYON’S struggle with kamran 

(CONTD). ‘ASKARl’S EXILE, 1551, HINDAL’S 
AND KAMRAN’S DEATHS 

Humayun for the third time entered Kabul as a con¬ 
queror in October, 1548, 1 while Kamran M. was posted in 
the distant Kulab. 2 The king had fondly believed that his 
appeal for union would bear fruit and that a scries of con¬ 
quests now lay before him either in the direction of Balkh 
or India. 3 Haidar M., 4 who had occupied Kashmir and 
been ruling there for the last eight years, invited him 
to his kingdom but the king refused to be diverted from 
the Balkh campaign, as resolved at the last meeting of the 
Mirzas in August 5 last, even though he had lost in the in¬ 
terval Ulugh M., of Zamindawar and Shah M., his brother 
of Ushtar Giram, and had dismissed Qaracha Kh an and 
Musahib Beg from service. Actually, the last two, after 
obtaining permission to go on a pilgrimage to Macca, had 
continued to stay in the Hazara district and afterwards with 
the king’s permission had returned to him. 6 

First of all he sent messages to Kamran M.,‘Askar! M., 

1 The two other previous occasions had been November, 1545 
and April, 1547. 

2 Situated north of the Amu river. 

3 1 . N. says that he had both in view but gave priority to the 
Balkh campaign. 

4 Babur’s cousin, being his mother’s sister’s son. 

5 Far. says that Bairam Khan had warned Humayun of danger 
from the Uzbeks and the king was determined to forestall them. 

6 7 . IV. 
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Sulaiman M., and Hindal M. to get ready and to join him at 
Narin in February, 1549 and then, relying on a response 
from them, he advanced in March, stopped for a month at 
Chalak 1 in order to enable those who lagged behind to 
join him, and then at a leisurely pace passed on to BihzadI, 
Farza, 2 Istallf, Pan j shir, Andarab, Narin and Nil bar. At the 
last place, Hindal M., and Sulaiman joined him and at 
Baqlan 3 they were sent in advance to capture Aibak, the 
king following them immediately after. Aibak fell and a 
prominent Uzbek Khwaja, the tutor of Pir Mohammad 
Khan, the chief of Balkh, 4 was made captive. When con¬ 
sulted about the courses to be pursued by the Mughals, 5 
the Khwaja suggested two alternatives, 6 one, the cruel 
course of not giving any quarter to and of killing the pri¬ 
soners including himself. The people thus cowed by the 
Mughal severity would yield and the whole of Central 
Asia would fall into the Mughal hands. The other was to 
make an honourable peace with Pir Mohammad Khan and 
to be content with the possession of the territories south 
of the river Khulm, and with the aid of a thousand select 
Uzbek warriors for the conquest of Hindustan. The 
king was not willing to accept either of the suggested cours- 

1 G. H. N. is incorrect in its statements that the king had stayed 
in Kabul for a year and a half and that the campaign started in 958 
A. H. (1551 A.D.). The year should be 956 A.H. (1549) as given by 
Far., S. S. and Kb. T. 

2 1 . N. 

3 Situated 3 miles south of Istallf. Here the king sent his ladies 
Tack to the capital. 

4 Situated 18 miles south of Aibak. In the modern maps it is 

put down as Guzar-i-Baqlan. 

6 T. Sh. and T. Kb. T. B. B. T. H. B. calls him KJhwaja Bagh 
Ataltgh, Jauhar, Mir Ataliq Beg and I. N Khwaja Naq Ataliq. 

6 Jauhar suggests that the Khwaja was so pleased with the king’s 
benevolence that in gratitude he suggested the two alternative 
courses. 
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es, the first his genial nature revolted against 1 and the second 
being a compromise he was not in a mood to accept. 2 

The king continued to stay for several days at Aibak 3 
in order to let Kamran M. and ’Askar! M. join him. Then 
he passed on to the bank of the river Balkh that flowed 
half a cos south of the city. The delay was unfortunate, 
for PIr Mohammad Khan who might have been defeated 
if immediately attacked by the combined arms of the 
Mughals, got time to write to ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Khan of Bokha¬ 
ra and obtained a large reinforcement commanded by ‘Ab¬ 
dul ‘Aziz Khan himself. So far there was no news of 
Kamran M. or ‘Askar! M. his henchman, but the Icing, 
believing in their sincerity and depending on their support, 
moved on to Khulm, Baba Shahu, and Mazar-i-Sharif. 
There at first a small skirmish took place between the 
Mughal troops and the Uzbeks under Waqqas Sultan and 

Shah Muhammad Sultan Hisari and this was followed the 
• » • • 

next day by a more hotly contested battle 4 when Pir Moham¬ 
mad Khan and Humayun were commanding their respec¬ 
tive troops. 5 6 The Mughal troops drove the Uzbeks 
beyond the Balkh river and might have, if they had dog¬ 
gedly pursued, occupied Balkh the next morning but they 
were oppressed by a feeling of depression at the continued 

1 The king was not prepared to kill the Khwaja and thus break 
his promise of safety of life. 

2 If Jauhar is correct, Humayun after the occupation of Balkh 
wished to grant it to Kamran M. 

3 Which Kb. T. wrongly calls Attock. 

4 When Haji Mohammad obtained the title of Khan as a reward 

of his valour. 

6 Bad., 451., Far., I. N., T. Kb. T. and R. T. mention that ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz was himself present; Far. puts down that the Uzbeks were 
30,000 in number, and I. N. says that ‘Aziz commanded the centre, 
still the Uzbeks were defeated. It speaks well of the fighting quali¬ 
ties of the Mughal troops. 
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absence of Kamran M., 1 and so retreated to Aibak 2 and 
Daragaz. Thus the campaign which had begun in their 
favour was discontinued and a retreat commenced which 
soon degenerated into a disorderly flight. 3 The long- 
cherished dream of the conquest of Balkh had to be aban¬ 
doned and the more pressing question of Kamran’s where¬ 
abouts had to be attended to. 

The river Balkh was the northernmost point reached 
by the Mughals in the direction of Balkh. 4 * The king had 
next to devote his whole attention to Kamran M., and 
when in November 1553 the Mirza was disabled, the plan 
of an Indian campaign had already matured and it was 
at the end of an Indian campaign that Hu may un’s death 
took place; so the Balkh campaign was postponed for 
ever. A. Fazl 6 sage-like reflects on this non-appearance of 
Kamran M., and observes: ‘Had this disaster (Kamran’s ab¬ 
sence from the field) not occurred the work of the helpless 
ones of India would have been hindered by the undertak¬ 
ing of the conquest of Transoxiana; and the settled govern¬ 
ment of those lands which are a haven for the pilgrims of 
the seven climes would have sunk under the veil of delay/ 
One may rightly ponder over the merest accidents that 

1 Bad.., 451. G. 77 . N. says that the Mughals felt, they were not 
strong enough. 

2 Which they passed at night with the mouths of their horses 
closely secured in order to prevent them from neighing and thus 

/from waking the inhabitants of the city. 

3 T. Sb. The retreat according to G. 77 . N. amazed the Uzbeks. 
.The royal army actually ‘ran away’. The reason, as given by Far. 
and 7 . TV. seems to be that Daragaz was situated towards the south, 
hence the soldiery thought they were returning to Kabul. 

4 fl. B . T. 77 . B. and T. Sb. Further east a more northern region 
had been reached by the Mughals in Kulab which had belonged to 

them from Babur’s time. Gill. N. and Jauhar incorrectly say that 
the king had reached Balkh itself. 

6 See A . N., 290. 
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mightily change the course of events, nay, even the destiny 
of the nations. Instead of effecting the subjugation of 
Central Asia, the king turned to India and after its conquest 
handed down his kingdom to his son Akbar, who in his 
turn consolidated it and established an Imperialism that 
could vie with the other mighty systems of the past and 
all this happened merely because of Kam rail’s disaffection 
and flight to the cast which caused the king’s attention to 
be drawn away from Central Asia to the easier task of the 
conquest of Hindustan. 

From Daragaz the king’s army retreated southward, 
Sulaiman M., and Husain Qull Muharddr valiantly de¬ 
fending the rear against the enemy who was growing bolder 
day by day. 1 The defence at last broke down and the 
Uzbeks now began to attack the main army. The king 
himself had to tight almost everyday and in one of 
the skirmishes lost his steed, which had borne the name 
of Tasarru-i-nayirtn . 2 He hurriedly returned to Kabul, 
Sulaiman M., and Hindal M., returning to Badakhshan 
and Qunduz respectively, released the Uzbek prisoners, 
and started attending to the administration of Kabul. 3 
Fie stayed in the capital for the rest of the year, 956 A.If. 

(1549)- 

Let us turn to Kamran M., who was the cause of all 

1 The retreat was conducted amidst great privations and the 
soldiers were reduced to eating horse’s flesh, the wounded horses 
being killed for the purpose. Even influential nobles like Musahib 
Beg were reduced to subsist on uncooked meat. Sometime from 
old pits, corn, vegetable or fruits were obtained. The king himself 
often was famishing and more than once could not sleep for days 
together. 

2 A. N. and I. N. give a list of the officers that were with the king 
during the retreat. B. B. T. H. B. gives a vivid description of the 
battle, being actually present on the occasion. See also T. Sh., 327-8. 

3 The famous painters, Khwaja ‘Abdus Samad and Kh waja 
Sayyid ‘All were introduced to the king about this time. 
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this disappointment to the king. As soon as he had reach¬ 
ed Kulab in November, 1548, he quarrelled with his co¬ 
adjutor, Chakar Beg, and when the king sent Mirza Shah 
Sultan blaming Chakar Beg and ordering Kamran M. 
to return to Kabul and take another jagir in exchange for 
Kulab, the Mirza did not obey; for, he said, he had for¬ 
saken the world and henceforth should have nothing to do 
with kingdoms. 1 The Mirza’s words were those of a base 
hypocrite, for at the same time he had written a sinful 
letter to Sulaiman’s Amazonian wife, Haram Begam 2 and 
then for the very shame at its disclosure to Sulaiman M. 
and his son, Ibrahim M., had become a recluse, his wife, 
Muhtarima Begam and his daughter, ‘Ayisha Sultan, re¬ 
tiring to Khost and Andarab. So long as Humayun had 
continued to stay in Kabul, the Mirza professed submission 
and promised aid in the king’s campaigns but when the 
latter actually proceeded to the north, he stayed away and 
when the king returned to Kabul after three months, 3 
came out in his true colours and attacked Sulaiman M. 
driving him away from Qaha-i-Zafar to the defiles of the 
hills. Next he besieged Hindal M. in Qunduz and 
obtained help from the Uzbeks. Hindal M. could only 
extricate himself from his difficulties by adopting guile 
and writing a letter in which he pretended that Kamran 
and he were both hostile to the Uzbeks and that their mu¬ 
tual object was just to entrap the enemy to destruction. 

, The stratagem was successful and Kamran’s allies were 
^ separated from him for ever. At the same time Kamran 
M. received other evil tidings, e.g., that Chakar Beg 
had come forward and besieged ‘Askar! AI., Kamran’s 


1 Jauhar. 

2 For Kamran’s sinful proposal see G. H. N ., 75 b. and 76*7. 

8 Jauhar. 
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deputy in Kulab, and Sulaiman M. had recovered Qal c a-i- 
Zafar. Kamran M. could not withstand the calamities 
and was at last forced to abandon Badakhshan and fly 
through Khost, Zuhak, Bamian to the Hazara district. 
Knowing the kindly nature of his brother, he again took 
advantage of it, and wrote to him in a penitent vein incor¬ 
porating the couplet: 

“I have come again to worship the dust of thy feet 
If submission be ordered, Fm ready to render it.” 

The king signified his acceptance of the Mirza’s offer 
of submission, but as a measure of caution, took an army 
to Ghorband in the middle of 957 A.H. (June-July 1550). 
Qaracha Khan and Mu sahib Beg again wrote to Kamran 
M. suggesting that he should come post-haste to Dara 
Qibchaq where they would join him 1 2 and later on the 
whole party would proceed to Kabul which would fall 
into their hands like a ripe fruit. With treacherous hearts 
they accompanied the king to Qara Bagh, Charikar and 
the river Baran and while encamped by the river, they 
suggested to the king a division of the royal troops in 
order to guard the different routes that led to Kabul. Of 
course their main object was to weaken the king’s contin¬ 
gent. The latter accepted the suggestion, divided his 
troops, sent one division under Hajl Muhammad Khan, 
Mir Barka, Khwaja Jalaluddln Mahmud to Zuhak and 
Bamian and another under Munhm Khan to Sal Olang and \ 
took his stand with the rest at the defile of Qibchaq. 3 Kam¬ 
ran M., duly informed, came forward to fight the king, 
who with his small number of soldiers was pitched in a 


1 Far. adds the name of Qasim Husain Sultan also. 

2 T. Sb., 329. 

3 Near Ghorband. See Kb. T. 
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valley surrounded by hills. The Mirza’s men came to the 
hills and from their commanding positions showered 
arrows on the king’s camp. Then they attacked the enemy. 
On the battlefield, Qaracha Khan, Musahib Beg, Qasim 
Husain Sultan 1 and many other officers and men of 
the common rank went over to the Mirza’s side and the 
exasperated king noting the desertions from a neighbour¬ 
ing mound joined his soldiers in the conflict. His horse 
fell under him and he himself was wounded in his head 2 
and his whole face was streaming with blood, still he valiant- 
ly fought on. At last an attendant led him away from the 
battlefield. 3 The king fled to Zuhak and Bamian and in 
the distress of his wound, which took a month to heal, 
had taken off his cuirass and given it to Sumbul Mirza 
who in his turn considering it to be a load flung it away. 
When the question came up where the wounded king was 
to retire, some suggested Qandahar and others Kabul 
but the king decided to go to Badakhshan. Qaracha Khan 
and others had already left him on the battlefield and now 
Haji Muhammad sent his brother to Kamran and meditat¬ 
ed to follow himself later on. The mischief was aggravat¬ 
ed by the king’s cuirass being found and presented to 
Kamran M., and for some time the report went round that 
the king existed no more. This naturally led to several 
other desertions. 

In the meantime the king started for Badakhshan, 
went by Kahmard 4 and Andarab, obtained troops from 

1 A. N. y R. T. and S. S. 

2 According to B. B. T. H. B. the slave. Baba of Muqaddam Beg, 
had struck him from behind. 

3 1 . N. 

4 Jauhar gives a vivid description of the king’s journey, the 
condition of his wound, paucity of apparel and of tents etc. Once 
he accepted a pair of breeches from an old woman; on another occa- 
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Hindal M., and Sulaiman M., or rather from the latter’s 
wife, Haram Begam, for it was she who had superintended 
the despatch to the king of several thousand men fully- 
accoutred and provided with fresh horses. The king re¬ 
turned to Zuhak and Bamian and went forward to Kabul 
• • 

which was now once again in Kamran’s possession. 

Let us turn to the Mirza. He had returned victorious 
from the battlefield, killed Husain Quit Muhardar , a faith¬ 
ful attendant of the king and hence distasteful to him, 
listened to the slave Baba’s description of the infliction of a 
wound on the king’s person and then at Charikar was shown 
the blood-stained cuirass. Assured of the king’s death, in 
his joy he repeated the couplet: 

** J 1 **' ** ) ** (*;• 

“To outlive such a foe even for a single moment 
I trow is better than the long life of a hundred years.” 

and hurried on to Kabul. As Qasim Khan Barlas, 1 the 
king’s deputy, would not surrender, the blood-stained 
cuirass was shown to him and then he yielded. Kamran M. 
strengthened his cause by judicious distribution of jdgirs , 
‘Askar! getting Jui-Shahi (renamed Jalalabad in Akbar’s 
reign), Qaracha Khan Ghazni and Yasln Daulat, Kamran’s 
son-in-law, Ghorband. 2 The administration of the king¬ 
dom was to be conducted by Qaracha Khan and Khwaja 
Qasim together. They proved heavy governors, for not 
only were Akbar, the king’s Dlwan, Khwaja Sultan ‘All 

sion purchased 1700 horses from the merchants; and when he stayed 
with the Aimaqs received 600 goats every day. 

1 According to Jauhar , he was originally in Kamran’s service. 
Since he had transferred his services, he would not now yield to his 
former master. 

2 Known also as Aq Sultan. 
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and several other royal servants imprisoned but many 
other citizens, who had nothing to do with Humayun, 
also suffered at their hands. 

Thus three months passed. 1 With the king’s approach 
from Badakhshan 2 the Mirza left Baba Jujak and Mulla 
Shafal 3 as his deputies in Kabul and went forward with 
prince Akbar in his train. The two armies met at Ushtar 
Giram. Previous to the battle, for fear that traitors and 
cowards might exist among his followers, Humayun 
administered with great solemnity, an oath of sincerity 
and good-will and at Hajl Muhammad’s suggestion, he 
himself made a solemn promise to give due consideration to 
any valid representation of his soldiery. Before the actual 
battle took place, the king as usual made an effort through 
Maulana ‘Abdul BaqI to effect peace without bloodshed 
and when Kamran suggested a partition of the two pro¬ 
vinces of Kabul and Qandahar, Humayun receiving Qanda¬ 
har and Kamran Kabul, Humayun was agreeable on condi¬ 
tion that the Mirza’s daughter be married to Akbar and 
Kabul bestowed on the couple, while the two brothers 
would proceed on a campaign to India and carve out new 
kingdoms for themselves. The Mirza also might have 
agreed but was dissuaded by Qaracha Khan, the com¬ 
mander-in-chief of his army, who was addressed by him as 
Father. 4 The Khan insisted on the grant of Kabul to 
Kamran Mirza without any condition appended to it. 


1 1. N. and Kb. T. Jauhar says that Humayun had stayed at Anda- 
rab for 1 month and 20 days, R. T. and T. Kb. T. 1 month and 10 
days. 

2 On the way the king had again obtained horses on credit from 
some merchants. 

3 B. B. T. H. B. calls him Shaqal. 

4 1. N. says that Qaracha Khan while rejecting Humayun’s offer 
used the expression, ‘Kabul and our heads’ meaning probably that 
Kabul would be with us so long as our heads stand on our shoulders. 
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Since a battle seemed inevitable Humayun made due 
preparations. Haji Muhammad Khan with treason in his 
heart made some hours’ delay 1 but the king at last marched 
out at noon in a regular order with himself in the centre, 
Sulaiman Mirza in the right wing, Hindal Mirza in the left, 
Ibrahim Mirza in the vanguard and Haji Muhammad Khan 
in charge of the reserve. Kamran Mirza was similarly in 
the centre with ‘Askarl on his right and Aq Sultan on his 
left and Qaracha Khan in the vanguard. The actual 
battle took place near Ushtar Giram at the end of September 
15 50. 2 At the opening of the battle, the painter, Khwaja 
‘Abdus Samad, who had been Kamran’s captive at the time 
of his occupation of Kabul and was now in his camp, 
deserted him for the king. The good omen was repeated 
when Qaracha Khan was killed and his head was brought 
to Humayun. 3 The Khan’s death boded ill for the Mirza 
and at the end of the day he fled eastward to Lamghan 
through Badpaj pass. 4 ‘Askarl fell a captive into the king’s 
hand. While he was spared, many others including the 
tyrannous Khwaja Qasim, Mir Buyutat, were executed as a 
warning to the others and much booty was obtained, each 
person retaining what was obtained by him. The king 
recovered his library that he had lost in the battle of Qib- 
chaq. A thanks-offering assembly was held at Charikar and 


1 Jatthar. 

2 13 . B. T. II. B. 

3 T. Sb. says that he was captured and brought to the king, hill 
Bahadur’s son killed him in retaliation of his brother’s death at the 
Khan’s hand. 

4 Probably the same as Badpush pass of the modern maps, situat¬ 
ed 38 miles east of Kabul. G. H. N. relates an anecdote here viz., 
Aq Sultan rebuked Kamran for his continued opposition to Humayun 
and as a punishment was deprived of the company of his wife, Habiba 
Sultan, Kamran’s daughter. 
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then the king pushed on to Kabul. 1 The traitors like 
Drndar Beg, 2 Haidar Dost, Mughal QanjI and Mast ‘All 
were capitally punished and then suitable rewards were 
distributed to the deserving, Ibrahim Mirza being especially 
honoured, because of his and his father’s services in the 
late battle of Ushtar Giram, by a proposal of marriage 
between the Mirza and Akbar’s half-sister, BakhshI Banu. 3 
Akbar got the village of Charkh in Lohgar and Haji 
Muhammad Khan whose treachery was not yet fully appa¬ 
rent and who had rendered signal services in the past was 
made wak~l i-darkhana (mayor of the palace). The king 
during his stay for a year in Kabul 4 held feasts, picnics, 
and hunts in which he was sometimes joined by his ladies. 
On one occasion, when separated from the rest of the party, 
Hindal M irza got a wound from some unknown person 
supposed to have been sent by Kamran Mirza. The wound 
took full one year to heal. 

Now that the northern regions were closed to him 
because of the fidelity of Sulaiman Mirza to the king and 
of the separation of the Uzbeks from himself, Kamran 
Mirza fled in the guise of a qulandar 5 by way of Dih-i-Sabz 6 
and because Hindal Mirza, Haji Muhammad Khan and 
Khizr Khwaja Sultan were less vigilant, he escaped to 

1 Mirza Pir Badiigh uttered the following quatrain in Humayun’s 
honour 

U K yb 'b 4 5 slew 

showing that the writer was a Shl‘a. Badagh confidently asserts his 
Shi‘a faith knowing full well the king’s sentiments towards the sect. 

2 1. N. calls him Bedar Beg. 

3 After Ibrahim’s death she married Sharafuddin Husain. 

4 G. H. N., 79 a. The year would be October 15 50-September 

T551. 

6 Far., 240. 

6 Situated 14 miles n.e. of Kabul. 
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Lamghan with only eight followers. 1 Though the Af¬ 
ghans stripped him of all his belongings, he managed to 
escape to Mandraur 2 again in the guise of a qalandar , shav¬ 
ing his face clean. At Mandraur Malik Muhammad in 
remembrance of old obligations tended him and the 
Mirza with the indomitable courage that might have prov¬ 
ed an asset for a better cause, gathered a fresh army of 
1500 men. 3 The king was also fully awake to Kamran’s 
affairs and now that HajI Muhammad had finally left him 
for Ghazni, he sent another army under less noted generals 
against the Mirza. The latter unable to offer a battle, 
withdrew to ‘Allgar and ‘Alishang 4 and thence to the 
tribal lands of Khalils, Mahmands, Daudzais and Maliks 
of Lamghan. 

The king in the meantime took a further step in his 
conciliation of Sulaiman Mirza by desiring to marry his 
daughter, Khanam. Haram Bcgam, Sulaiman Mirza’s 
wife, was not at first satisfied with the rank of the messen¬ 
ger who brought in the proposal but was mollified by the 
king’s assurance that he would make amends by himself 
coming forward to take liis bride. 5 6 Since the girl was too 
young, the marriage was postponed for the present, Sulai¬ 
man agreeing to its performance when his daughter would 

1 Their names arc given by I. N. 

2 Situated 16 miles n.w. of Jalalabad. B. H. T. H. B. calls it 
Mandrawal and I. N. Mandrawar. 

3 Far. 

4 Situated in N. Lamghan, ‘Aligar being in the east of ‘Allshang. 

The maps spell the former as Alingar. 

6 This continued desire for the possession of women is an un¬ 
pleasant feature of the Mediaeval times. The only redeeming fea¬ 
tures in Humayun were that he had a lesser number of wives than some 
of the other kings of Delhi e.g. Akbar, and that he was not so devoted 
to his wives as to forget his duties to the other womenfolk or his 
duties to the state as Jahangir had done. 
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be older and the king too consenting to the postponement 
as he had to gather all Inis womenfolk for the occasion. 
Next he wanted to dispose of ‘Askar! Mirza who as pri¬ 
soner was a drag on him. Since ‘Askar! Mirza was whol¬ 
ly in the leading strings of Kamran Mirza and displayed 
no contrition or change of heart whatsoever, it was 
well-nigh impossible to hope for any loyalty from him. 
So ‘Askar! Mirza was sent to Badakhshan (1551) with 
orders to Sulaiman that he should see to it that the Mirza 
left for Hijaz via Balkh. The order was carried out and 
‘Askar! Mirza spent the remaining span of his life in Arabia 
dying therein 965 A.H. (1557-8). 1 

Before dismissing ‘Askar! Mirza, it would be profitable 
to appraise his character. Born in 1516 he is mentioned in 
Babur-nama as receiving valuable gifts 2 from his victorious 
father after the battle of Panipat. At the age of twelve, 
he was appointed the chief commander for the eastern 
campaign against the Afghans of Bihar and received a 
jewelled dagger, a belt and royal dress of honour, a stan¬ 
dard, horse-tail, kettle-drums, also horses, mules and camels, 
ten elephants, the equipage of a royal camp and leave ‘to 
hold a princely court and sit at the head of a hall of state/ 
It was his flanking movement and attack on Patna that 
decided the battle of Ghagra in 1529. In Humayun’s 
reign, when he was appointed viceroy of Gujrat, he mis¬ 
governed it in 1536-37 and managed to lose this newly- 
conquered province. But later on he served the king dur¬ 
ing his retreat from Bengal and skilfully conducted the 
Mughals through the Afghan lands of east Bihar. This 
is all that can be said in his favour, for ever afterwards he 

1 A. N. I. N. and Kb. T. Far., T. Kb. T. and S. S. put down 
961 A. H. 

2 B. N., 522. 
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became Kamran Mirza’s declared henchman and conti¬ 
nually thwarted the king and it was his determined attitude 
at Qandahar that had driven away the king to Iran his 
infant son, Akbar, being left behind. The king over¬ 
looked his faults as long as he could and when he could 
not do so any longer, sent him to the honourable exile 
to Macca. 

With all his faults, ‘Askar! Mirza was a cultured 
Mughal prince 1 2 and was noted for his generosity and his 
treatment of Akbar may be mentioned in this connection. 
Because of this trait, the chronogram of his birth has been 
found in sk'A ‘King Askari, bountiful as the 

>0 ^ 

sea. - 

Let us return to Kamran Mirza, who had been stay¬ 
ing with the Khalils, Mahmands and Daudzais. He 
gathered a number of Afghans, set about plundering and 
ravaging the neighbours and then besieged Char Bagh. 3 
When the king got news of his brother’s misdoings, he 
wanted to chastise the Mirza in order to maintain the 
Mughal reputation of justice, and so without waiting 
for HajI Muhammad Khan and his Ghazni contingent, 
he started for him (1551 A.D.). The latter abandoned 
the siege and at once fled to Bangash and Gardez, hoping 
to join the Khan who had dismissed the king’s messen¬ 
gers with false hopes and had written to Kamran Mirza 
to come and join him. The Mirza made a delay in coming 
to Ghazni. In the meantime, Bairam Khan arrived there and 
by his smooth tongue, prevailed on the Khan to accom¬ 
pany him to Kabul. The restless Kamran too had moved 
towards the city and the king also was returning there. 

o o 

1 For a praise of ‘Askari see S. S. 

2 The date comes out to be 922 A. II. (1516 A. D.). 

3 Situated 12 miles n.w. of Jalalabad. 
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On Bairam Khan’s approach, the Mirza retreated to Lam- 
ghan and as HajI Muhammad was roughly dealt with by 
Khwaja Jalaluddm Mahmud, the king’s deputy in Kabul, 
he too returned to his jdgir in Ghazni. On the Mirza’s 
retreat eastward, the king stopped on his way to Kabul 
and without entering the city, retraced his steps east¬ 
wards and, at his followers’ entreaties, entrusted Bairam 
Khan with the task of dealing with HajI Muhammad and 
bringing him in. Bairam carried out his instructions and 
all the three, the king, Bairam Khan and HajI Muham¬ 
mad started in pursuit of the Mirza. The party reached 
Jui-Shahl, but the Mirza retreated further northward 
to Kunar and Nurgal with Bairam at his heels. The 
Mirza finally fled to the Indus and Bairam fell back and 
rejoined his master at Dakka. 1 

The Mirza being driven out of Afghanistan, the 
king now returned to deal with the treasonous HajI 
Muhammad and his brother, Shah Muhammad. Lately, 
HajI Muhammad had been defiant in his attitude and 
been spreading sedition and the king before condemning 
him outright, drew a list of his meritorious and evil deeds. 
Though he had done signal services during the king’s 
stay in Iran, his recent crimes counted one hundred and 
two and his brother was found involved in most of them. 
So both of them were executed and their fiefs were distri¬ 
buted among other followers, Ghazni itself being given 
/to a brave officer named Bahadur Khan. 

^ As it was winter now and campaigning was found 
inconvenient, a halt was made for three months. With 
the advent of the spring, the king returned to the river 

1 Situated at the western end of the Khaibar pass. M. R., 601 
gives Bairam Khan’s details. T. Kh. T. and R. T. say that the Mirza 
fled to Peshawar. 
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Baran via Badpaj pass and thence to Kabul, Bairam being 
dismissed to his fief, Qandahar. A re-shuffle of the 
jagirs took place; Hindal Mirza was given Ghazni, Gardez, 
Bangash and Lohgar,—Qunduz, Hindal Mirzr’s late 
jagir being forcibly occupied by Ibrahim Mirza 1 —and 
Khizr Khwaja Sultan, Gulbadan Begam’s husband got 
Jui-Shahl. 

Kamran Mirza had not yet done with strife and re¬ 
bellion. On the king’s return to Kabul, he also retraced 
his steps from the Indus and created disturbance in Khizr 
Khwaja’s jagir . The king who was resolved on the Mirza’s 
extirpation, sent for Hindal from Ghazni, retraced his 
steps eastward and launched another campaign. The 
Mirza while retreating made a night attack on the royal 
advance-guard between Surkhab and Gandamak, but he 
was unsuccessful. The king again moved to Japriar 
in Ningrahar. 2 Here on the night of the twenty-first 
of Zultfada , 958 A.H. (November 20, 1551), Kamran 
Mirza made another unsuccessful night-attack which 
cost the life of Hindal Mirza. 3 So long as the issue was 
in doubt, his death was concealed by Khwaja Ibrahim 
Badakhshl. The news was at last broken to the king by 
Mir ‘Abdul Haiy in a couplet 

1 It was really granted to Mir Barka and to another nobleman; 
but Ibrahim Mirza forcibly occupied it and the king connived at the 
occupation. 

2 A Kabul province. Kh. T. locates the battlefield near Ganda¬ 
mak. 

3 Kamran Mirza, who bore no malice to Hindal Mirza deeply 
mourned over his death. G. H. N. gives a detailed description 
of Hindal’s death. B. B. T. H. B. calls him Nawab Mirza 
Hindal. 
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“O kin g, The light of the two worlds has perished 
May the beautiful rose of hundred petals (Hindal) 
live (in the other world).” 

Hindal was at first buried in Jui-Shahi and later on 
by the side of his father, Babur, in Kabul. Jahangir 
in the second year of his reign put up an inscription on 
the tomb. 1 The chronograms of the death are given by 
the phrase, ‘night attack’ and by the sentence, 

‘the cypress went out of the garden 
of the worldly felicity’ 2 At the time of his death Hindal 
Mirza was 32 years old. 

Born in 1519 when Babur was engaged in an Indian 
campaign and brought up by Maham Begam, the chief 
queen of Babur, 3 at the age of 10, he was in command of 
the Mughal outpost of Badakhshan. In Humayun’s 
reign, he was granted Alwar as jagir but not satisfied with 
the grant, he thought of his opportunity while the king 
was shut up in Gaur, declared himself king and paid no 
heed even to his mother, Dildar Begam’s remonstrances. 
In Humayun’s wanderings for a time the Mirza helped 
him in Sind; later on, he deserted him and went away to 
Qandahar. There he was captured by Kamran Mirza 
who kept him in surveillance. On the king’s return 
from Iran Hindal Mirza joined him and henceforward 

1 It is curious that in the inscription there are two mistakes and 
and both of them occur in Hindal’s name. As it stands, it reads 
Mirra Mindal. Both are the engraver’s errors; for the person buried 

has been described as Zahiruddin Babur’s son. 

• • 

gives 959. The is 1 i.e. one is to be taken 
from 959 giving 958 as the year of death. The words are very apt 
in describing a young and rich Mughal prince who in his youth look¬ 
ed like a tall cypress. Since it is aThronogram of death, a reference 
to cypress, the tree of the cemetery, is appropriate. 

3 For the story of Maham Begam’s adoption of Hindal Mirza, 
see J 3 . AT., 374 and G. H. IV., 9-10. 
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remained loyal to him, though more than once out of mis¬ 
placed commiseration for Kamran Mirza he allowed him 
to avoid capture and thus prolonged his master’s woes. 
For six years, 1545-51 he was in a way the right hand of 
the king, and at the end sacrificed his life for him. 
Gulbadan Begam’s grief at her brother’s death was acute 
and led her to wish for his life even at the expense of her¬ 
self or of her husband Khizr Khwaja or of her only son 
Sa‘adat Yar. 1 The other sister, Gulchihra Begam, through 
weeping and sorrow fell ill and went off her head. 2 The 
body of the Mirza was entrusted to Khizr Khwaja, who 
buried him in his own jag/r at Jui-Shahi. 3 

Let us return to our narration of the affairs of the 
king and of the Mirza. After Hindal Mirza’s death, his 
jdgJr in Ghazni and his servants also 4 were assigned to 
Akbar, now nine years old and the prince was asked to go 
to Kabul to console Hindal’s mother and sister and thence 
to proceed to Ghazni (end of December 1551). The king 
himself continued to stay throughout the winter of 15 51-2 
at Bihsud 5 in the neighbourhood of Jui-Shahi. Kamran 
Mirza after his defeat in the battle that cost Hindal’s life, 
again took shelter with the Afghan tribes, each tribe or 

1 G. 11 . N. y 80 a and b. 

2 Ibid., 81 a. 

3 Situated 27 miles from the battlefield of Japriar or Gandamak. 
The corpse was not taken to Kabul because of the longer distance, 
48 miles, and also because Khizr Khwaja had to get ready for further 
campaigns against the Mirza. 

4 The names of fourteen servants are mentioned in A.. N. Baba 
D5st and Muhammad Tahir were dismissed from Akbar’s service. 
Far. and S. S. mention that Id indfd’s daughter, Ruqia Sultan Begam, 
was married to Akbar. Probably the marriage took place later on; 
for the prince was at this time only 9 years old. 

5 Situated on the north side of Kabul river opposite to Jalalabad. 
Kb. T. places it in Ningrahar. 
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landholder entertaining him for a week 1 thus preventing 
the king from tracing his whereabouts. So long as the 
severity of the winter lasted the king kept quiet. When 
it ended, he deputed his officers after the Mirza. The 
capture of two of the latter’s envoys to Malik Muhammad 
of Mandraur indicated the Mirza’s place of refuge. From 
them the king came to know also of the tribes that had 
given shelter, so he sent an army to harass them. This 
was done in a thorough manner, entailing destruction 
of villages and enslavement of women. At last the king’s 
men reached the Mirza’s tent but in the darkness of the 
night they caught hold of a wrong person, the Mirza 
escaping. When the Afghans noticed how heavily they 
suffered in befriending the Mirza, they withdrew their 
hospitality and left him alone. 

The Mirza’s situation was growing desperate, still 
with a tenacity worthy of a better cause, he continued to 
defy the king and went to Islam Shah, the Afghan king of 
Delhi. Humayun who had moved forward in order to 
be in the neighbourhood of his own officers, sent men in 
pursuit of the Mirza, and returned to Bihsud and Char 
Bagh 2 and later on to Kabul. Now that the Mirza had 
fled to Islam Shah, the king resolved on an invasion of 
Hindustan. 3 Whether he would have been successful 
against the powerful Afghan king is very doubtful; for 
when some time later he expressed a desire to conquer 
Kashmir which was then in a state of disorder, he was 
persuaded by his followers not to do so for fear of an attack 

1 Jauhar. 

2 Situated on the Kabul river, 12 miles n.-w. of Jalalabad. If 
B. B. T. H. Bis narration be accepted, the king with 50,000 Afghans 
had reached a place between Rohtas and Sialkot when hearing of 
Islam Shah’s advance, retreated by way of Manara Kaju and Swat. 

8 T. Kb. T. and R.T. 
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from the rear by Islam Shah. 

During his stay in Kabul, while on an excursion to 
Zimma he had a fall from his horse and sustained injuries. 
Fearing an unhappy end, he hastily sent for prince Akbar 
from Ghazni. The fears were unfounded and he re¬ 
covered. For a few months the king remained in his 
capital and according to A. Fazl he was engaged in 
administration. When he heard of Kamran’s return from 
Islam Shah’s court, he again moved to the east and began 
harassing the Afghan tribes, Abdur RahmanI and Barma- 
zidi, for affording shelter to his brother. In the mean¬ 
time he received information from Sultan Adam Gakhar 
that the Mirza was a captive and was staying with him. 
How this occurred may be indicated below. 

The Mirza, as related above, fled to India at Shah 
Budagh’s suggestion, and sent a messenger to Islam Shah 
asking for shelter. The Afghan king, who was at that 
moment halting at Ban 1 received him ‘in a manner un¬ 
fitting for enemies or street dogs.’ The Mirza was denied 
the royal title, being called a mere muqaddamyada of Kabul 
and was granted only a thousand rupees for his expenses. 2 3 
Erskine in his History of India gives a detailed description 
of the humiliating reception e.g., he was received by 
inferior personages, was introduced to the Afghan ruler 
as an ordinary nobleman and given an inferior seat. The 
Mirza continued to stay in Islam Shah’s camp, when the two 
usually held discourses on their poetical compositions 
which often ended in mutual recriminations. 4 The Afghan 

1 An unidentified place unless it be the Ban situated 8 miles s.-w. 
of Jammu. 

2 G. H. N. 

3 Erskine: History oj India, Vol. II, 408-9. See also Dorn., 168. 

4 S. S. narrates a repartee that Kamran made to the Afghan king 
at the very first interview. Seeing the Mirza with his head and face 
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king on his return to Delhi had brought the Mirza along 
and though he had promised aid to him, 1 his real intention 
was to keep him as hostage and utilize him in his dealings 
with Humayun. So the Mirza divining Islam Shah’s 
intentions, 2 escaped with the greatest difficulty 3 to Raja 
Bakhu, a ^amindar in the neighbourhood of Machhiwara. 
The latter in his turn sent him to the Raja of Kahlur. 
Thence the Mirza went in a covered litter to Nagarkot, 
Mankot and Jammu and finally reached Sultan Adam 
Gakhar’s camp. The Mirza, even when reduced to this 
extremity, hoped to induce the Gakhar chief to join him 
in a campaign against Humayun; but Sultan Adam was 
loyal to the latter and the Mirza’s appeal failed. Now 
losing all hopes and seeing no other quarter for refuge 
he wrote to his elder brother. Adam forwarded the Mirza’s 
letter along with one of his own through one of his men 
named Dharan. Qazi Hamid was sent to fetch the Mirza 
and the Gakhar chief and when lie did not succeed, Mun- 
‘im Khan was sent. They at last came and met Humayun 


clean-shaven, Islam Shah jestingly put in, ‘Do your women shave 
their heads like you,’ to which Mirza’s prompt reply was ‘they keep 
moustaches like the Afghan king.’ The author of S. S. thinks the 
repartee to be the main reason of Islam Shah’s displeasure with the 
Mirza. 

1 G. II. N. says that Islam Shah did not want to help the Mirza 
against his own elder brother and that his real intentions were to 
destroy him. I. N. says that Islam Shah had given a slave girl to 
the Mirza to act as a spy on him and give every information to the 
Afghan king. Actually the girl became attached to the Mirza and 
warned him against the Afghan king. 

2 S. S. relates how Shah Muhammad Farmull while engaged 
in a game of chess warned the Mirza of his danger. 

3 It looks like ShivajI’s escape. Yusuf Ajtabchl put on the 
Mirza’s sleeping suit and thus impersonating him lay on his bed 
allowing his master to get away in a woman’s veil. G. H. N. says 
that the Mirza effected his escape without the knowledge of his men, 
many of whom were punished by Islam Shah for their master’s escape. 
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at Parhala 1 and in their honour merry festivity lasted 
throughout the night. The king received the Mirza 
cordially, gave him a seat on his right, presented him 
a portion of his water-melon to eat, other pieces being 
at the same time given to Akbar, Mir Shah Abul Ma'ali, 
TardI Beg and Sultan Adam. After three days the 
question of KamraiTs punishment came up. Humayun 
as usual desired to deal leniently with the captive but the 
nobles would not listen and insisted on capital punish¬ 
ment. They threatened that they would otherwise leave 
bis service and become recluses in order to protect them¬ 
selves against the Mirza’s fury and revenge. In fact they 
dramatically unloosened their belts and surrendered the 

j 

swords to the king. 2 But he would in no circumstances 
agree to the extreme punishment both because his own 
nature revolted against the sentence and, because of his 
dying father’s admonitions not to injure his brothers. 3 
The officials again affirmed their considered opinions and 
in order to strengthen their hands obtained the legal 
decree of the law-officers, so that the whole of the po¬ 
litical, judicial and religious bodies brought before the king 
a paper signed "by the great of the realm and religion’ 
and the king, hoping for some way out of his difficul¬ 
ties sent the paper on to the Mirza for his perusal. 
Seeing no other solution of the difficulty, he at last hit upon 

1 A. N., 1 . N., T. Kb. T., and Bad. B. B. T. H. B. calls it Birhala, 
T. Sb. Harshala and R. T. Barnala. The meeting place of the two 
brothers was settled and the king after the interview returned with 
the Mirza as his captive. Jauhar says that the king had to move on 
thrice before Kamran actually came and met him. 

2 I. N. 

3 Kb. T. Jauhar who was sent immediately afterwards to render 
service to the Mirza, was asked by the latter about his fate. The 
Aftabchfs reply was that since the king was a humane person, he 
would deal generously with him. 
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the compromise of sparing the Mirza’s life by blinding his 
eyes, thus incapacitating him from any further mischief. 
£ A 1 I Dost Barbegi 1 was entrusted with the operation. 
When he approached the Mirza, the latter was frightened 
and thought that the man had come to put him to death. 
Even when assured that his life would be spared and 
only the operation of blinding was to be performed he 
was not soothed but rolling his handkerchief into a ball 
in an impotent rage flung it into the attendant’s face who 
was to hold him during the operation. The Mirza was 
taken out of his tent and was made to lie down with a man 
sitting upon his knees. The lancet was next applied 
to his eyes at least fifty times and then salt was sprinkled 
on the wound, end of the year 960 A.II. (November 15 5 3). 2 
The Mirza uttered no word except to the man who was 
still sitting upon his knees and causing him much needless 
pain. But the sprinkling of the salt heightened the agony 
and the Mirza in an extreme anguish now cried out, 
‘O, God whatever sin I had committed in this world has 
been amply punished. Now I may hope for something 
better in the next world.’ Then the Mirza was taken to 
Mir Qasim Kohbar’s tent and was placed there temporarily. 
The kino; havinn done with the Kamran affair 
wished to go to Kashmir but was prevailed upon 
to return to Kabul. Kamran was very unwilling to be 
carried in such a helpless condition to the city where 
he had on so many occasions ruled as king, and so when 

1 Jauhar and B. B. T. II. B. call him Ghulam ‘All. According to 
the latter, Ghulam ‘All was to perform the operation on one eye and 
Sayyid Muhammad Pakna on the other. Jauhar mentions both 
Ghulam ‘All and ‘Ali Dost and indicates that they are two different 
persons engaged in the same task along with himself. T. Sh. and 
I. N. mention Ghulam ‘All, ‘All Dost and Sayyid Muhammad Pakna. 

2 M . R., 600-1, Far ., 241, and I. N. 
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the royal party reached the Indus, he asked permission 
to go on a pilgrimage to Macca. 1 The king was not 
willing to grant the permission in the Mirza’s present 
helpless condition, for he feared it would appear like an 
exile and an additional punishment. But when Mun‘im 
Khan, the Mirza’s spokesman, insisted on the request 
being granted, Humayun did not withhold his consent. 
Before departure, Kamran made a request for an interview 
to which the king agreed provided there was no excessive 
demonstration of grief. The king came to the Mirza’s 
tent and the latter went to receive him as far as the ropes 
of his tent. The king shed tears and cried aloud but 
the Mirza, in conformity with his promise, controlled 
himself and sat down at the door of his tent where 
shoes were usually put off and it was only when the king 
ordered him to approach and be seated by him that he did 
so. He next repeated the following couplets in honour 
of the visit: 

^ ^ 5 3 

yoyx sS L_>Uik 

“There was no loss in the Sultan’s greatness or 

majesty 

When his benignity visited the rustic in his lowly hut. 

(On the other hand) the crown of the rustic’s hut 

reached the very sun 

When a Sultan like thee cast a shadow on it.” 2 


and then with a pause repeated another couplet: 


1 M. J. N. is incorrect in stating that the request was made by 
the Mirza after a year. 

2 The authors differ slightly in the wording of the couplets. 
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“Whatever reaches my heart from thee is acceptable 
Be it the arrow of oppression or the dagger of 

cruelty.” 

Then he continued to reiterate that whatever had 
befallen him was due to his own evil deeds 1 and that 
he richly deserved it. The king was greatly affected, 
cried aloud and protested that all that had happened did 
not come of the kind’s free will and that he was in fact 
ashamed of his actions, 2 and afterwards read the first 
chapter of the Quran in the Mirza’s company. When the 
latter had commended his children and other relations 
to the king’s care Humayun took leave. Now that the 
king had departed and Kamran was left to himself, he gave 
vent to his pent-up grief and broke into loud lamentations. 
Kamran next asked of the king the services of BegMulukin 
his pilgrimage. This was granted but the Beg, having 
started on the journey in the Mirza’s company, changed his 
mind after a few staves and returned. The kin v was at first 

O O 

furious with the Beg but afterwards his kindly nature 
forgave him and lie was restored to favour. The general 
public, however, continued to treat him with contempt. 
Chalma Koka, on the other hand, who was in prince 
Akbar’s service and as such had nothing to do with Kamran 
when asked by the king whether he would care to accom¬ 
pany the Mirza, agreed out of pity for the blind helpless 
prince and thus sacrificed his own political career. The 
heartbroken Mirza lived only four years in his exile. 
Attended by Mah-chuchak Begam, the daughter of Mirza 
Shah Husain, who could not be persuaded to stay behind, 
he reached Macca, performed three pilgrimages and died 

1 For the full speech see A. N., 350. 

2 L N. 

M 
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there on the eleventh of Zulhijj, 964 A.H. (October 5, 
1557) ln his forty-ninth year. 1 The chronogram of his 
death is given by ‘The late king resided 

in Macca.’ 2 

After despatching the Mirza to his pilgrimage, the 
king moved on to Bekram, the modern Peshawar, 
thoroughly rebuilt it and then passed on to Kabul which 
he reached in the beginning of 961 A.H. (December 1553). 
When the Begams of the royal palace assembled to rejoice 
at his safe return, the king observed that the injury to 
Kamran had affected him as if he had blinded himself with 
his own hand. 3 

We would close the chapter with the following 
observations: (a) Humayun who was an active soldier 
in his youth and had taken a prominent part in the battles 
of Panipat and Fathpur Sikri, had after a lapse regained 
his vigour during his Kabul campaigns against Kamran 
Mirza. His unusual sloth at the end of the Gujrat cam¬ 
paign and unconcerned repose throughout his stay in 
Bengal arc a mystery. But between 1545 and 1553 except 
in the battle of Qibchaq, he was uniformly successful and 
for his defeat at Qibchaq, the treachery of his nobles, 
Qaracha Khan, Musahib Beg and Qasim Husain Sultan, 
was responsible and not any shortcomings on his own 
part. For, so far as he was concerned he had fought 
valiantly and on one occasion had continued the contest 
even when his horse had fallen and he had himself been 
grievously wounded. Moreover, in his actual conduct 

1 A. N. S. S. and Bad. I. N. and M. A. state that he died on the 
fifteenth of 7 ,ulhijj or October 9. 

2 Many writers have wrongly given another chronogram, 
tty* aa*xLioO This docs not give 964 A. H. 

* A. 11 . G. Vol. Ill, 1053. 
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of the various campaigns he strikes the reader as a better 
soldier than his opponents. 

( h ) Equally in prosperity as in adversity, Humayun 
looks a regal personage above all petty meanness or per¬ 
sonal prejudices. This is best illustrated by his treatment 
of his brothers. Ever since the battle of Qanauj, Kamran 
Mirza rendered him no aid whatsoever and when during 
his retreat from Lahore, he desired to repair to Kabul, 
the Mirza had vehemently opposed his wishes. Again 
when during his retreat from Sind he wished to go to 
Qandahar, ‘Askar! by his hostility had driven him to 
Iran. Supposing the king had fallen into Kamran’s or 
‘Askari’s hand, it is easy to believe that either of the hard¬ 
hearted Mirzas would have had no hesitation in doing 
away with him. When the king after his return from 
Iran, regained Qandahar and Kabul, he forgot all his 
previous injuries and dealt with Kamran (and also 
with ‘Askar!) in a large-hearted manner. Even when 
compelled by the united representation of the c ulamd and 
the amirs for a capital punishment for Kamran, he made 
a compromise by exiling him. Writers have generally 
put down this trait in Humayun as a weakness. If it was so 
it was the weakness of a humane person, who remembered 
his dead father’s last words and so wanted to give further 
opportunities to his brothers for mending their ways. 
The king’s meeting with Kamran at Ishkamish in August 
1548 was a sight for the gods to see and a striking example 
of his magnanimity towards his perverse brother. 

(c) The king’s relations with Sulaiman Mirza, his 
wife, Haram Begam, and their son, Ibrahim Mirza, may 
also be touched. In his ambition for conquests towards the 
north, the king had unwittingly trodden upon Sulaiman’s 
ancestral rights and had taken away Badakhshan from 
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him. When immediately after Kamran rose in rebellion, 
he realized his mistake and rectified the error by restoring 
to Sulaiman Mirza his lands. Ever afterwards Sulaiman 
Mirza remained staunch in his loyalty to the king and 
spurned at Kamran’s offer of alliance. In the midst 
of so many desertions, it is a relief to see at least one steady 
supporter of Humayun and his cause. Sulaiman Mirza 
was later on amply repaid; for when in Akbar’s reign he 
lost the whole of his territory to the Uzbeks, he was cor- 
dially welcomed to the Mughal court and made one of 
the premier noblemen with a rank of 7000. 

(d) Humayun who had looked more like an imprac¬ 
tical philosopher than an active king in India, wins back 
the historian’s esteem by his energetic campaignings of 
this period. Though he did not completely abandon 
his role of lenity and occasionally lapsed into the saintly 
practice of forgiving the sinners, he more often dealt 
severely with the deserters and traitors, e.g ., with Yadgar 
Nasir Mirza, Sher Afgan, HajI Muhammad. Another 
illustration is his treatment of the refractory Afghans. 
They were so thoroughly shaken by the destruction of 
their villages and enslavement of their women that they 
hastened to withdraw their support from Kamran and 
abandoned him to his fate. The day-to-day campaign 
against these warlike Afghans speaks much of the king’s 
hardihood as of his political acumen. Later, Akbar or 
still later, Aurangzlb had enormous difficulties in dealing 
with the same people. 

It is also pleasing to note that the king possessed in 
himself the elements of a constitutional king and very 
often had carried his 4 ulama and nobles with him in his 
measures, e.g. foundation of Dln-panah, and had agreed 
to circumscribe his prerogatives by the united will of his 
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nobility. 

(e) It was while engaged in his campaign against the 
Mirza that he first noticed the possibility of an Indian 
conquest. While passing through the eastern Afghanistan 
and the western Punjab in pursuit of his brother, he had 
perceived the lawless condition of those regions. A similar 
state of disorder existed in Kashmir since Haidar Mirza’s 
death in 1549. Hence he abandoned the Central Asian 
project and concentrated his attention upon India. So 
long as Kamran was in opposition, it was not possible 
for him to embark on an Indian campaign. When the 
Mirza had left the scene, he got ready. Fortunately his 
task was now rendered easier by the death of Islam Shah 
who according to A. Fazl died in October 1543. Dis- 
orderlincss prevailed in the Afghan kingdom and his 
road lay clear for an advance on Delhi and Agra. 

(f) Humayun once more demonstrates his failure as 
a practical statesman. We have seen how he had rejected 
Bahadur Shah’s proposal of a partition of his kingdom, 
Bahadur Shah retaining Gujrat and surrendering Malwa 
to the Mughals. We have also seen him go back upon 
Sher Khan’s offer of the surrender of Bihar, retaining 
Bengal only for himself. The result on cither occasion 
is well-known: the Mughals lost Gujrat and Malwa as well 
as Bihar and Bengal. Similarly in March 1549, he re¬ 
jected the suggestion of PIr Muhammad Khan’s tutor 
that the Ballyh territory, might be partitioned, Humayun 
acquiring the district south of the river Khulm and PIr 
Muhammad the regions north of it. The partition might 
have enabled the king to befriend the Uzbeks and earn 
fame as a statesman which might have proved an asset in 
his later dealings with his brother. With singular short¬ 
sightedness, he closed his eyes to his permanent gains 
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or to the limitations of his situation, but like the foolish 
man of the story aspired to grasp the whole (Central Asia) 
or nothing at all and it is no surprise that he achieved no¬ 
thing at all in this direction. 



CHAPTER XIV 


HUMAYON’S INVASION OF INDIA, CONQUEST 
OF THE PUNJAB AND OCCUPATION OF 
DELHI— November 1554—July 1555 

With Kamran’s loss of sight at the end of Novem¬ 
ber, 1553, strifes and disorders ended in Humayun’s 
kingdom. His other brothers had been dealt with by this 
time and most of his disaffected nobles had also disappeared. 
It is true that a few of those like Bapus Beg and Musahib 
Beg who had once been traitors still remained. But a 
salutary change to severity on the part of the king had 
inhibited their desire for treachery and we do not hear of 
any further revolt or desertion in Humayun’s reign. 

Before starting on an Indian campaign, he thought of 
going to Qandahar to bring along with him his able and 
loyal deputy, Bairam PQian. We have seen the latter 
return to Humayun in Sind when Slier Shah had done 
all in his power to wean him away from the Mughal 
cause. Idis services in Iran and his negotiations with the 
Shah for an expeditionary force were unforgettable and 
now in Qandahar he was doing yeoman service in streng¬ 
thening the bond between the Mughals and the Iranis. 
Humayun had correctly gauged the worth of this Shi £ a 
nobleman and in a moment of appreciation had exclaimed 
that he would not care for the hostility of both the worlds 
—this and the next—if his friend Bairam Khan remained 
loyal to his cause. 1 Recently some of the malicious per- 

1 The words in Persian arc 
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sons had referred to the frequent absences of the Khan 1 
when the king was struggling against his brother, 
Kamran; but they forgot that the reasons for the absences 
were, first that the deputy could not leave his post without 
his master’s command or permission and secondly, Bairam 
Khan had rightly gauged the popularity and strength of 
his master as against the bigoted and tyrannous Kamran 
Afirza. The king knew that the calumny was unfounded, 
still with a view to removing the suspicion of the Khan’s 
disloyalty from the minds of his courtiers, he proceeded to 
Qandahar. Prince Akbar who now generally accompanied 
his father, went as far as his jaglr in Ghazni 2 and then 
returned. Bairam Khan received his master at Shorandam, 
some ten far sang? north of Qandahar. The Khan who 
was not only able, but rich and generous as well, was 
extravagant in entertaining the king and held splendid 
festivities to which were invited also the chief nobles 
that had accompanied the king. The king had felt 
the severity of winter in Kabul and so passed it in 
the warmer regions of Qandahar. 4 This was agreeable 
to the Khan also, for he and the king loved to be in 
each other’s company and to dwell on some intellectual 
or religious topic. Not only were the king’s expenses 
met from Bairam Khan’s treasury and the qamargah 
hunts arranged for his pleasure but also his followers were 
billeted at the houses of the Shi c a nobleman’s retainers. 
The Khan appears to have also satisfied his master’s reli- 

Far.y 241 states that at one time the king had actually some doubts 
about Bairam Khan’s loyalty, fearing that he had already turned or 
would soon turn to the Shi’a Shah of Iran. 

1 A. N., I. NBad., 455 and Far., 241. 

2 A. N. and I. N. 

3 One farsan% measures 18,000 ft. 

4 1 . N. and M. R. 
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gious yearnings by arranging for the latter’s interviews 
with the renowned local saint, Maulana Zainuddin Mahmud 
Kamangar, designated by Badaunl as ‘the fruit of the saints, 
extract of the Upright, the termination of the Naqshbandi 
saints.’ 1 The king played a humble role during his visits 
to the Kamangar, helping the saint and his disciple to wash 
their hands by holding the ewer. Also in gratitude for 
the spiritual pleasure he sent monetary gifts to the saint 
which the latter returned by a present of a number of 
bows made by himself. 

The king had an unpleasant shock from Mir Shah 
Abul Ma c ali whom, in appreciation of his beauty and sym¬ 
metry of limbs he had designated his son. 2 Abul Ma‘ali 
was a bigoted Sunni and more than once had spilt the 
blood of an innocent Shi c a. The first of these murders 
occurred now. lie killed Slier e Ali Beg, the father of the 
king’s Mir-i-shikar, out of mere religious spite. The king 
who had a soft corner for his favourite, overlooked the 
crime and let him go unpunished. 

Having satisfied himself and his nobles about the 
loyalty of Bairam Khan, the king retained him in Qanda- 
har, and was supported in this action by Munfim who 
remarked that since ultimately Qandahar was to be trans¬ 
ferred to the Shah of Iran, it was politic to entrust it till 

1 Bad., gives his life in detail. Originally an Irani having been 
born in Khurasan, he was a disciple of Maulavl Makhdum ‘Arif Jam! 
and counted Bairam Khan among his disciples. He used to earn his 
livelihood by making bows and arrows. 

2 B. B. T. H. B. gives two examples of the king’s special regard 
for him. Once when his nobles wanted him to start on his journey, 
he paid no heed to them but continued to enjoy MIt Shah Abul Ma- 
alt’s company in seclusion. Again, when, Bayazld brought some 
apple and grapes for the king, the latter gave one portion to Akbr 
and another to Mir Shah Abul Ma‘all. 
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that time to Bairam Khan. 1 

At the Khan’s suggestion, the neighbouring Zamin- 
dawar was transferred to Bahadur Khan from the bigoted 
and crazy Khwaja Muazzam. On the king’s return 
journey from Qandahar, Bairam accompanied him at 
first but was ordered to go back and return quickly with 
a contingent, the king meanwhile waiting for him in 
Ghazni. The Khan made such haste in his preparations 
that on the second of Shamval , 961 A.H. (August 31, 
1554), he joined his master at Ghazni. The king in appre¬ 
ciation of Bairam Khan’s zeal ordered for a second enter¬ 
tainment more splendid than the one on the previous ‘Id 
day. 2 It was highly flattering to Bairam Khan who re¬ 
paid the honour by an unflinching zeal for his master’s 
cause. The whole party now moved on to Kabul about 
the end of 961 A.H. (October 1554) 3 . Here the king 
received the welcome news of Islam Shah’s death and also 
an invitation from the Indian nobles to invade India and 
reoccupy his lost dominions. 4 Since he had been medi¬ 
tating for some time on the prospects of an Indian invasion, 
the meditation now took a more tangible shape. 

Before taking up the king’s actual invasion, it would 
be profitable to deal briefly with the Surl rulers of Delhi. 

After defeating Humayun at the battle of Chausa, 
1539, Slier Khan had become king of Bengal and a year 
later, when the Mughal chief was defeated at the battle of 

1 B. B. T. IT. B. At one time the king; seems to have thought of 
replacing Bairam Kh an by Mun'im Khan. According to Far., 
anxious to be in the king’s company, Bairam jOian himself had sug¬ 
gested the substitution of Mun‘im Khan for himself but to this the 
king did not agree. 

2 M. R., 602. 

3 A. N. and I. N. 

4 Far. and N. M. 
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Qanauj, he became the ruler of Delhi. Sher Shah ruled 
for five years, and is considered to-day one of the 
most successful rulers of India. He died on May 22, 
1545 and was succeeded by his second son, Islam Shah, 
who ruled for nine years. He has also been placed 
among the great rulers of Mediaeval India. Even A. 
Fazl, a Mughal historian and hence bitterly hostile to the 
Afghan rulers 1 2 is constrained to put in for Sher Shah and 
Islam Shah the following halting encomium, ‘If these two 
had been servants of the sublime threshold of His Majesty 
the Shahinshah and if the home administration had been 
entrusted to the father, and the guardianship of the mar¬ 
ches to the son, they would have been encompassed with 
royal favours and have gained, by good service, an existence 
which the wise regard as real life. Such workers deserved 
such a master/ 3 

Islam Shah kept alive many of the regulations and 
institutions of his father, eg., the spy system, the 
extension of roads and sarais, the maintenance of an 
efficient army and the erection of strong forts on 
the frontier and in the interior, e.g., Mankot and 
Salimgarh. But there was one great difference between 
Sher Shah and Islam Shah. The former was the beloved 
of the Afghan nobility and the soldiery; the latter 
was hated and dreaded by them. This was due to the 
respective attitudes of the two rulers towards their sub¬ 
jects. Sher Shah had once more made the Afghans a 
ruling body and this he had done by pursuing a steady 

1 Akbar to some extent had disappointed his Muslim subjects 
by his vagaries but Sher Shah had pleased all classes of his subjects, 
the Afghans, the non-Afghan Muslims and the Hindus. 

" So hostile that he had denied the royal title of Sultan or Shah 
to any of them. He is content to call them Khans. 

3 A. N. (Tr.), 618. “ 
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policy of organization and orderly government. The 
nobles had the fullest trust in his lead and were grateful 
to him for all that he had done for them. In fact it may 
be said that like Ranjit Singh, Sher Shah always had his 
own way because first, he was a wise administrator and his 
proposals were highly beneficial to his community and 
secondly, he always consulted his nobles who generally 
accepted his plans and supported his lead. Islam Shah 
was occupied in the task of uprooting the Afghan 
nobility and in increasing his own despotism. To give 
the names of a few of his relations and of the nobles 
that were killed, exiled or imprisoned by him: his 
own elder brother, ‘Adil Khan and younger brother, 
Jalal Khan, Qutb Khan Sur, Barmazld Khan Sur 
and Kama! Khan Sur, Zain Khan Niazi, Sa‘id Khan 
Niazi, and Shams Khan NiazI, Shahbaz Khan NuhanI, 
Barmazld Khan Gaur, DaCid Khan, Khawas Khan, ‘Isa 
Khan Niazi and Sujfhat Khan. This wholesale destruc¬ 
tion was intended to lessen the democratic element in the 
Afghan polity and to increase his autocracy. As was 
inevitable it sapped the very foundations of the state. 
The Afghans were till recently in a tribal stage in which 
the elders of the families, villages, districts, and tribes to¬ 
gether managed the affairs of the state, the ruler being 
merely the primus inter pares. Sher Shah by his superior 
ability had usurped the direction of affairs. Islam Shah 
by his vigilance and severity had maintained the efficiency 
of his administration and we are told by BadaunI that 
even in the farthest villages of his kingdom, a darbdr was 
held every Friday when a slipper of the king was placed 
on the throne to represent the king and the royal regula¬ 
tions were read to the people. The observance of so much 
form must have had a debasing effect on the people in 
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general and the Afghan nobility in particular. 

Islam Shah had other grave defects: 

(1) Even those nobles that were favoured by him 
lost some of their privileges, e.g., they had to surrender 
their war elephants and their jdgirs , being paid in future 
in cash. On a slight excuse sometimes the whole tribe 
was wiped out, e.g., the Niazis. 

(2) Under his instructions, the soldiers’ salaries were 
always left in arrears, probably with a view to preventing 
desertion. The object might have been gained but at the 
cost of contentment. The discontent ultimately led to 
disorder and destruction. 

(3) As against the chaste life of his father, we are told 
of Islam Shah doting on his male beloved, Daulat Khan 
Ujiala. 1 Islam Shah loved him so intensely that Ni‘mat- 
ullah, the author of Makb^an-i-Afaghina, says that ‘his last 
days when he frequently lost his senses were spent in 
constantly gazing at Daulat Khan Ujiala till life was ex- 
anct.’ 2 

Let us also refer to the Sur policy towards the Mughals. 
Here he continued his father’s policy. In his earlier days 
Sher Shah while doing all he could to promote the wel¬ 
fare of his countrymen, had studiously avoided as long as 
possible coming into an open clash with the Mughal king 
of Delhi, so much so that at one time he had been accused 
of being pro-Mughal and anti-Afghan. In Babur’s reign he 
had waited on him, in Humayun’s reign he had taken no 

1 Daulat Khan Ujiala was an adopted son of Shuja‘at Khan and 
though he possessed no allowances he had been promoted by Islam 
Shah to such a rank that he could, without the king’s previous con¬ 
sent, draw at any time a hundred thousand rupees upon the state 
treasury. 

2 See Dorn, 170. 
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part in the battle of Dadra and later on held Chunar as 
a vassal of the Mughal king of Delhi. At the same time he 
was a true patriot and when he got his opportunity, he 
rallied the Afghans, defended their cause against the Mughal 
attacks in Bihar and Bengal and later on, managed to shift 
the zone of the Mughal war from Bengal and Bihar to 
the Doab of Hindustan and still later, after a victory at 
Qanauj deprived Humayun of his throne of Delhi and 
also of his northern province of the Punjab. Here Slier 
Shah had stopped short in his triumphs against the 
Mughals. His instructions to his generals were to keep 
the Mughal king always on the move and to drive him out 
of the Surl kingdom by a steady pursuit and a threat of cap¬ 
ture. When Humayun lingered in Sind, Slier Shah took 
no notice of him and when the Mughal chief went to the 
Rathor chief, Maldeo, Slier Shah allowed the former to 
retire but destroyed the Rajput chief. Kamran who had 
desired to possess the Punjab, was warned to keep himself 
clear of it but his territories in Kabul and Qandahar were 
never disturbed. It is apparent that if Sher Shah had so 
desired, with his adherents among the Afghans of India 
and Afghanistan, 1 he might have dispossessed Kamran 
of his territories and thus deprived the Mughals of their 
future base for an advance into India. 

Let us now turn to Islam Shah. After coming to the 
throne he continued his father’s policy and left Kamran 
free at Kabul. But within a few months of his accession, 
Humayun captured Qandahar and in a year or so occupied 
Kabul also. Since he had obtained aid from the Shah 
of Iran, the political situation had somewhat altered. 

1 Many of the latter obtained stipends or allowances from Islam 
Shah and attended his court at regular intervals to get the renewals 
of their grants. 
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yun advanced beyond the Indus and received Kamran 
at Parhala, it was only then that Islam Shah made a hostile 
demonstration. Generally he contented himself by pur¬ 
suing his policy of severity towards the Gakhars and in 
order to strengthen this policy meditated a transfer of the 
headquarters of the Punjab from Lahore to Mankot. 

Kamran escaped before Islam Shah had definitely 
decided to make a captive of the Mirza and utilize him later 
on in his negotiations with the Mughals and Islam Shah 
died within a few months of Kam rail’s escape. So long 
as Islam Shah was alive, Humayun dared not cross the 
Jhelam; for when once at Kamran’s request he had 
crossed the Indus to meet him, he hurriedly recrossed it 
on a report that Islam Shah was coming by forced marches 
to meet him. 

The tranquillity that prevailed in the kingdom of 
Slier Shah and of his successor, Islam Shall is an eloquent 
testimony to the correctness of their foreign policy. 

With the death of Islam the iron-fisted rebellion 
broke out everywhere. The discontented nobility who 
in their hearts had cursed the destructive policy of the 
late king, now broke loose and chose any leader that 
they could get hold of. As Dorn expresses it, ‘from coun¬ 
try to country, from town to town, all was put in a state 
of rebellion.’ 1 Actually within a few weeks of Islam 
Shah’s death, at least four Afghan chiefs, all belonging 
to the Sur family, Mubariz Khan, Ahmad Khan, Ibrahim 
.Khan and Muhammad Khan competed with one another 
for kingship in North India. 

The first, Mubariz Kh an, was the brother of Bibi 
Bal, the queen of Islam Shall. When the late king v 7 as 

1 P. 172. I. N., A 1 . J. N. and Kh. T. state the whole situation in 
a single sentence lSj iU 

15 
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striking at most of his important nobles, he had desired 
to kill Mubariz Khan also, but from a different motive 
altogether. The powerful nobles were destroyed in the 
interest of the state which Islam wished to make more 
autocratic. Mubariz Khan was not distinguished by any 
political or administrative acumen. He was an idiotic 
voluptuary, interested in wine, music, song, dancing, and 
women and thus passed his time in frivolities. 1 But Islam 
Shah who had no regard for any one who stood in the 
path of his son’s prospects, thought Mubariz Khan to be 
a thorn in the side of his infant son, Firuz Khan. Hence 
his anxiety to kill him but Bibi Bai, who had in Mubariz 
Khan an only brother, would not agree. Within three 
days of Islam Shah’s death Mubariz murdered Firuz and 
ascended the throne under the title of Muhammad ‘Adil 
Shah. The earlier frivolities of the new king gave no 
prospect of vigorous rule and nobles revolted every¬ 
where. The most important of them were: 

(a) Ahmad Kh an, the governor of the Punjab, who 
styled himself Sultan Sikandar Shall. 2 

1 Hence he was called or fcaster. See T. Kb. T. 

2 The genealogy of the Sur competitors may be given here. 

Ibrahim Sur 


Hasan Khan. 


Ghazi Khan. 


Sher Shah Nizam Khan Sikandar Shah 


I 

Ibrahim Shah 


Islam Shah — Bibi Bai 

I 

Firuz Shah 


» 1 • 
Mubariz Khan daughter daughter 

married to married to 
Ibrahim Sikandar 

Shah Shah. 


T. Sh. calls Ahmad Khan, Mansur Khan. 
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( b ) Ibrahim Khan, the son of GhazI Khan Sur, the 
governor of Biana and Hindustan. Like Sikandar Shah, 
he had married another sister of Bib! Bal and now when 
his father owing to his old age, declined the contest for 
kingship, Ibrahim came forward as a rival for the throne. 

( c ) Muhammad Khan Sur, a near relation of Sher 
Shah who rose in Bengal and called himself Sultan Jalalud- 
dln. 

{cl) Baz Bahadur, son of Shujakit Khan, late gover¬ 
nor of Malwa, who declared himself king. 

(<?) Taj Khan Klraranl who also rose in rebellion. 

Before describing the civil war among these compe¬ 
titors, we would make a reference to Hlnru, Muhammad 
‘Adil Shah’s chief minister. He was originally a lowly 
shopkeeper of Riwari, belonging to the Dhusar tribe 
selling saltpetre 1 in some obscure lane of Delhi and rose 
by his ability step by step to the chief ministership. 2 His 
ability and Muhammad ‘Adil Shah’s frivolous pursuits 
and also the Afghan king’s distrust of his nobles 3 had 
thrown all power into the hands of the minister who with 
all his bodily infirmities and without being a rider 4 or a 
soldier conducted his government and carried on his 
military campaigns with marked distinction. The proud 
Afghan nobles, though they sometimes chafed under his 
guidance, recognized his ability and munificence and 
willingly carried out his orders. 5 

1 T. Sh., 282 says that he was originally a measurer of grain. 

2 All the Mughal writers, speak ill of Hemu, it seems, out of 
sheer prejudice. 

3 T. Sh ., 282 says that ‘Adil Shah killed Daulat Khan Niazi and 
Hruz Khan Kakkar in spite. 

4 Kh. T. 

5 An example may be given : When ‘Adil Shah’s general, Daud 
Khan was defeated, Himu was sent. He won a victory with the aid 
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Undismayed by the simultaneous rise of a num¬ 
ber of the nobles, Hlmu set out to meet them one 
after the other. He first crushed Taj Khan Kirarani at 
Chibramau and Chunar, the latter escaping to Bengal; 
next he sent £ Isa Khan NiazI to fight against Ibrahim Khan. 
The battle was fought at KalpI, 1554 ending in a victory 
for Ibrahim. As Hlmu and his master were engaged 
elsewhere Ibrahim rapidly went westward, occupied Agra 
and Delhi, ascended the throne and assumed the title of 
Sultan Ibrahim Shah. ‘Adil Shah now roused from tor¬ 
por, stopped from the pursuit of Taj Khan Kirarani and 
turned against Ibrahim. The latter dreading the result 
of a battle, agreed to negotiate and when ‘Adil Shah sent 
a number of his principal nobles to discuss the terms of 
settlement, they all went over to the enemy. ‘Adil Shah 
in his prudence, retired once more to Chunar and concen¬ 
trated on the retention of the territories east of the Ganges 
together with Bihar. 

O 

Ibrahim Shall was not left long in peace. Ahmad 
Khan, the governor of the Punjab, now rose in rebellion 
(1555), took the title of Sikandar Shah and advanced with 
ten or twelve thousand followers to wrest the two capi¬ 
tals from Ibrahim. The latter had seventy or eighty 
thousand well-equipped soldiers and a large number of 
Afghan officers, at the sight of which, Sikandar Shah, 
intimidated, proposed peace on terms of partition, each 
retaining the territories he possessed and of combination 
of their forces against the Mughal invaders of the Punjab. 

of his Afghan officers. See T. Sfr., 285-9, M. J. N. and M. A. I do 
not think there is any basis of Badaunfs statement in Vol. II, 15 
that the Afghans hated him and prayed for his destruction. If they 
had so desired, they might have gone over to any of the rival claimants 
for kingship. 
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Ibrahim Shah elated at his large following rejected the 
offer, but on the battlefield of Farra, ten cos from Agra 1 
was defeated and driven away, finally escaping to Sambhal. 
Sikandar made himself master of Agra and Delhi and the 
Afghan nobles with a united voice made him their king. 
Sikandar now ruled over a territory that stretched from 
the Indus to the Ganges. 

Ilemu was unable to proceed in person or along with 
his master against Ibrahim because he had to face a new 
rebellion in Bengal where Muhammad Khan Sui: had 
declared himself king under the title of Jalaluddin Shah. 
Himu met him near Chapparghata, defeated and killed him. 
Muhammad’s death did not put an end to the disturbance; 
for Kh izr Khan, Muhammad Shah’s son, ascended the 
throne of Bengal under the title of Sultan Bahadur 
Shah.. 

Let us now turn to Humayun. He rejoiced when he 
heard of all these disturbances in India. 2 He took an omen 
from Hafiz’s diwan and alighted on the couplet: 

“Seek dominion from the blessed (Humayun) bird 

(i.e., huma) and its shadow. 
For with' the crow and the kite is not the eagle of the 

dominions.” 3 

1 1 . N. says it is situated on the outskirts of Agra and T. Kb. T. 
makes it 7 cos from Agra. 

2 M. R. rejoices that a civil war was raging among the Afghans 
and quotes the couplets: 

(J^ y llAA* J 3 ft 

3 M. R. has for The Bankipore Kh udabakhsh 

Library possesses this unique copy of the diwan. On fol. 676 Humayun 
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which promised him by name a kingdom. He also drew a 
favourable omen from the invitation of ‘Abdullah Sultan- 
puri who had sent him a pair of boots and a whip inviting 
him quickly to ride on to India. In order to propitiate 
the Fates, he resolved to release all the captives in the 
coming campaign and vowed not to take meat till the 
end of the campaign. Leaving behind Mun‘im Khan 
as his deputy and Wall Beg as foster-father to Muhammad 
Hakim, he started from Kabul accompanied by Akbar 
in the middle of Zulhijj , 961 (November 12, 155 4) 1 with 
3000 followers 2 and a number of entertainers. 3 For the 
present Bairam Khan remained behind. At Jui-Shahl he 
took a boat and Nidecl down the Kabul river to Bikram 

O 

(Peshawar) reaching there at the end of Muharram , 962 
(December 25, 1554). Sikandar Khan Uzbek, one of his 
energetic officers, joined him there. On the 5th of Sajar 


has the following note in his own handwriting: 

o o 


uyhd jt) ^ ^jd IajK . 

2 ^ d JS* <rlj I Lid i gC -S i Sty - ! 

j y'L. \ L f-"2 S ^*t; vOu) sffi 

fiysub ^ l )>}£> ^ A 

— y odo gysro SI f Scp^-^3 

There are further notes in Ilumayun’s handwriting on foJ. 38 a stating 
that the couplet 

j if Ia? 


had on several occasions served as a good omen. 

1 Far. makes Humayun start from Kabul in Safar, 96T'(December 
26-January 23). The mountain passes would then remain closed 
owing to the fall of snow. 

2 A. N., I. N., N. AL, Kh. T., A. N., B. B. T. H. B. and seve¬ 


ral others give a long list of Humayun’s officers. R. A. T. exaggera¬ 
tes the king’s followers as greater in number than the rain drops and 
beyond all count. Far. L. T. and S. S. put the number at 15,000 and 
M. J. N. and AL A. make it 3,000 when the king crossed the Indus. 

3 A list of musicians and instrumentalists is given by B. B. T. II. B. 
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he reached the Indus and halted for three days in order to 
allow Bairam to join him with 5000 troops. While staying 
there, he got the news that Tatar Khan Kashi, appointed 
commandant of Rohtas 1 by Sikandar Shah, had fled in terror 
of the Mughal advance. Sultan Adam Gakhar was invited 
to join the Mughals but he declined as he had made peace 
with Sikandar Shah and had given his son, Lashkarl, as 
hostage. So the king left him alone and continued to 
advance till he reached Parhala and further east. 2 Like 
his great ancestor, Timur, he was following a more 
northern route skirting the lower hills of the Siwaliks and 
avoiding broad rivers arrived at Kalanur. 3 There he or¬ 
ganized his army in three divisions, keeping one with him¬ 
self at Kalanur, sending forward the second under Sha- 
habuddin Khan 4 and Farhat Khan to Lahore and forward¬ 
ing the third and a much larger division under select gene¬ 
rals like Bairam Khan, TardI Beg Khan, Sikandar Khan, 
Khizr Khan Hazara against Naslb Khan Panj Bhaiya, 
an Afghan general stationed at Mariana. 5 Shahabuddin 
reached Lahore, read khutba and stamped coins in his mas¬ 
ter’s name and afforded protection to the inhabitants of 
the city. The king himself reached there on the second of 
liabrnl-dkhir (February 24, 1555) and met ’Abdullah Sul- 
tanpurl 6 and Mian Haji Mahdi, two of the learned men of 

1 Situated 10 miles n.-\v. of Jhelam town. 

2 Jauhar gives many minor details. 

3 In Gurdaspur district. It is famous for Akbar’s enthronement. 

4 His name is inscribed on the Kbair-ul-matidsfl building close 

to the Purana Qal‘a. 

6 An unidentified place. 

6 ‘Abdullah was the mufti or expounder of Law at Lahore and 
according to M. A. was considered so important a personage that 
though Islam Shah called him the fifth son of Babur and utterly dis¬ 
liked him, he could not do without him. M. A. also refers to the 
grant of a rosary and 20,000 rupees to him by the Afghan king. 
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Lahore, separately, as they had differences among them¬ 
selves and appointed officers for the realization of revenue 
from the different districts of the province, Jauhar getting 
the charge of Haibatpur pargana . When Jauhar reached 
his pargana he found that many of the Afghan tenants had 
mortgaged their children to the Hindu money-lenders. 
Since they had no other way to redeem the children, Jauhar 
found money by digging up the abandoned Afghan 
barns and selling the corn thereof. The king was pleased 
with Jauhar’s measure and rewarded him with Tatar 
Khan’s treasure. In March, hearing of a disturbance caus¬ 
ed by an Afghan named Shahbaz Khan, he sent a contingent 
from his own division under Mir Shall Abul MaTili and 
‘All Quit Khan ShaibanI (later granted the title of Khan 
Zaman). The Mughals met Shahbaz at Dipalpur and in 
spite of the fact that the latter was accompanied by another 
noted Afghan general, Nash* Khan and his 12,000 followers 1 
gained a victory, mainly due to the exertions of ‘All Qull 
Khan. Because the king had taken an oath not to keep 
any prisoners, all the captives were released and the contin¬ 
gent having accomplished its work joined the king. 

In the meantime Bairam Khan reached the pargana 
of Hariana and met Nasib Khan who after a halting resis¬ 
tance fell back further east. The Mughals obtained a large 
booty and a number of captives. The latter were again 
released and sent back to Nasib Khan. Then Bairam ad¬ 
vanced to Jalandhar, the Afghans again retreating. Bairam 
Khan’s progress now ceased for a time because of a quarrel 
that had sprung up between Khwaja MuVzzam and Tardi 
Beg’s servant, Baku Kh an. The matter was not settled 
until the king himself had written from Lahore to recon- 


1 B. B. T. H. B. makes it 20,000 followers. 
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die the parties and until Bairam Khan had distributed ja- 
ajrs to appease the disputants. Sikandar Khan Uzbek, 
who was granted Machhiwara 1 and was an energetic officer 
boldly went southwards and temporarily occupied the 
important station of Sirhind. 2 When Nasib Khan, Tatar 
Khan and the other Afghan chiefs advanced with 30,000 
men to dislodge him, Sikandar fell back to Jalandhar, 
losing not only Sirhind but also Machhiwara. Bairam 
Khan who himself was a lion-hearted soldier was displeased 
with Si bandar’s retreat and reproved him for not making a 
determined stand at Sirhind and not asking for aid from 
him. Then the Mughals advanced to the river Satlaj 
in the neighbourhood of Machhiwara. There was a differ¬ 
ence of opinion, Tardi Beg advising caution and a halt 
till the rainy season was over 3 and Bairam Khan, who knew 
the consequence of a delay, urging an immediate advance 
in the face of the enemy. When Tardi Beg, considering 
himself the leader of the Turanis and senior to Bairam Khan 
in age and service, refused to give way, the latter wisely 
left him alone and with the help of a number of his own 
officers, e.g., Mulla Pit Muhammad, Muhammad Qasim 
Khan of Nishapur, Haidar Qull Beg Shamlu crossed the 
river. Now that the difficult job of crossing a river in face 
of the enemy had been achieved, Tardi Beg perforce fol¬ 
lowed. The Afghans also now advanced and a battle seem¬ 
ed imminent. Bairam Khan arranged his force in four divi¬ 
sions, the centre being under himself, the right under Khizr 
Khan Hazara, the left under Tardi Beg 4 and the advance- 

1 Situated on the south of Budha river, 19 miles cast of Ludhiana. 

2 Situated 35 miles s.-e. of Ludhiana. 

3 According to Jan bar, the king rebuked this group for their 
hesitation and pointed at the glorious success of Shah Abul Ma'ali 
with his scanty troops. 

4 Why was this slight preference shown to Khizr Khan as against 
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guard under Sikandar Khan Uzbek. The two forces met at 
sunset on May, 12, 1555, 1 an d the battle raged till long 
past midnight. * Fortunately for the Mughals, a fire had 
broken out near the Afghan camp, disclosing the location 
of their soldiers, while the Mughals remained concealed 
in the darkness. The bows and arrows were now brought 
into operation, first by Bairam Khan and then taken up by 
the other Mughal officers, 2 causing a havoc in the Afghan 
camp. In the small hours of the morning, the Afghans 
broke and fled. Bairam Khan occupied Sirhind the next 
day and while halting there required from the king a consi¬ 
derable reinforcement under ‘All Quit Khan Shaibani. 
Humayun recognized the eminent services of the Shl c a 
nobleman by conferring on him the triple distinctions 
of Kh an-Yhdndn, Ydr-ivajdddr , and lhi?ndam-i-gham-gusafi 
and at the same time declared Akbar as the heir-apparent. 4 

The Mughals had now occupied about the whole of 
the Punjab 5 and were only 196 miles from Delhi. Sikandar 
Sul* now stirred himself, collected 80,000 men and advanced 
to wrest Sirhind from the Mughals on April 27, 1554® 
He had only recently won a splendid victory with his small 
army against Ibrahim Shah’s overwhemlmingly large num¬ 
bers, so his reputation was high and almost all the promi¬ 
nent Afghan chiefs were supporting his cause. Any other 
officer would have quailed before such a mighty host but 
not so did Bairam Khan. He stuck to his post and asked 

Tardi Beg? Was it due to the latter’s recent opposition? 

1 The date is calculated from the data supplied by M. R. 

2 Far., 242. 

3 Ibid. According to R. T. Bairam Khan was already 3 vakil or 
deputy of the king. 

4 T. Sh. and S. S. 

5 T. Kb. T., and Bad., 460, T. S., 338. 

3 T. Kb. T. 
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his master to speedily come to his aid. The king never 
strong, was just then suffering from a severe attack of 
colic and so contented himself with sending Akbar as his 
representative and then on getting well speedily followed 
and joined Akbar in the neighbourhood of Lahore. 1 He 
left the administrative duties at Lahore in the hands of 
Farhat Khan ( Shiqddr ), Khwaja Tahir Muhammad ( Dhvdn ), 
Bapus Beg ( Fanjddr ), Mirza Shah Sultan {An/in), the Mih- 
tar Jauhar ( Khaafinadar) and himself reached Sirhind on the 
seventh of Rajah , 962 A.H. (May 28, 1555). The small 
Mughal army of 10,000 men, 2 was placed under the four 
commanders, Akbar, Bairam Khan, Mir Shah Abul Ma c ali, 
and the king himself and they stopped provisions reach¬ 
ing the Afghan camp. After twenty-five days of the king’s 
arrival, on the second of Shdihan , (June 22) a sanguinary 
battle took place, 3 the opening being made by Akbar and 
his co-adjutors, Khwaja MMazzam and Shamsuddln Atka 
Khan against Kalii Pahar, Sikandar Shah’s brother. The 
battle then spread throughout the line. At an early stage, 
Bairam Khan’s Irani soldiers took fright at Sikandar 
Shah’s elephants. But the commander remained firm, asked 
for reinforcement from his master who immediately sent 
Shah Abul Ma‘ali and Tardi Beg and the enemy was repuls¬ 
ed. The Afghans had entrenched themselves 4 but it afford¬ 
ed no protection against the Mughals. The latter finished 
the battle by a simultaneous attack from the two flanks, 5 
and the Afghans broke and fled, Sikandar escaping to Man- 

1 AL R., M. J. N. and N. M. 

2 Jauhar makes Sikandar Sur to say that the Mughals consisted of 
only 5,000 men. 

3 According to jauhar, at Sikandarpur. N. M. gives a vivid 
description of the oppressive heat of the day. 

4 R. A. T. 

5 T. Kh. TV Far., 242, T. Sh., 339. 
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kot and thence to the hills. The king, dismounting, offered 
prayers to God on the battle-field for the victory. 1 A pyra¬ 
mid was made of the skulls of the Afghan dead. 2 Bairam 
Khan composed the following quatrain in honour of the 
victory: 








“The writer of wisdom sought (he blessed horoscope, 
Asked the metrically disposed for an elegant turn of 

speech 

When the conquest of Hindustan was recorded 
They obtained the date from TIumayun’s sword.” 3 


Before proceeding further with this narration, it may 
be profitable to compare I lu may tin’s achievement at Sir- 
hind with Babur’s at Panipat. 

(a) Both the commanders were, at the moment of 
victory, rulers of Kabul and Oandahar and had endeared 
themselves to their people by geniality of temperament, 
liberal outlook, tolerant views, and sense of justice. Both 
were of the same age and possessed a wide experience of 
the world. Both had been at one time or the other rulers 


of extensive domain, Babur of Samarqand and Farghana 
and Humayun of Hindustan, Mfilwa and Gujrat and both 
had subsequently lost them. Both had started from Kabul 
for their Indian conquest and obtained help from the Af¬ 
ghans of Afghanistan against an Afghan ruler of India. 

(b) The condition of India in 1554 was somewhat' 
similar to that in 1524-25. Both Sultan Ibrahim and Islam 


1 jB. B. T. H. B. commends the bravery of Bairam Khan, TardI 
Beg, ‘All Quli Khan and Khizr Khan Hazara. 

2 Ah R., ALJ. Ah, ancTiV. Ah” 

3 The chronogram, gives 962 A. H. 
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Shah were fairly energetic rulers and the ryots were pros¬ 
perous in their reigns; but they both had alienated the 
nobility by their autocratic policy. On both the occasions 
there was a break-up of the kingdom leading to the separa¬ 
tion of the governor of the Punjab from the ruler of Delhi. 

(y) Both had a small army at the start of the campaign. 
Babur had counted 8,000 combatants and non-combatants 
at Attock and Humayun put down his army at 3,000 when 
he started from Kabul or at 10,000 on the battlefield of 
Sirhind. Both had obtained reinforcements on the way. 
Still Babur’s army at Panipat was insignificant as compared 
with Ibrahim’s and Humayun’s also bore the same propor¬ 
tion to Sikandar Shah’s at Sirhind. Both the leaders 
were eminently successful. Much of their success was due 
to the military superiority of the Mughal soldiers, ten of 
whom according to Badaiim ,, could meet thousands of the 
Afghans. 1 

There were also a few differences between the two: 
(a) Babur had been invited by the disaffected Afghans, 
c.g., Daulat Khan Lodi and fAlam Khan ‘Alauddin Lodi 
and to that extent his task of conquest was made easy. 
Before he actually reached the plain of Panipat, many 
prominent nobles like Mull a Ma/hab and Araish Kh an 
had joined him. In 1554, on the other hand, though 
Sikandar Shah had separated from Muhammad c Adil 
Shah and had taken Delhi and Agra, still he had not sided 
with the Mughals. Though Humayun had received letters 
of invitation from India, he had to depend almost wholly 
on his own resources. 

(I) Babur bore the reputation of a soldier, even though 
he had lost his ancestral kingdom. Humayun, on the other 

1 See p. 459. Though an exaggeration, it emphasizes the excel¬ 
lence of the Mughal soldiery. 
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hand, bore the calumny associated with failure, only partial¬ 
ly redeemed by his late successes in Balkh and against 
Kamran in Kabul. 

(r) Babur was the sole controller of his army and hence 
there was unity of command and singleness of purpose 
in his military directions. In the case of Humayun though 
no doubt he was the de jure commander, yet the actual 
director of policy was Bairam Khan and the victory of 
Machhiwara was as much due to Bairam Khan’s general¬ 
ship as to the king’s good sense. But Bairam Khan’s 
difficulties were many. He was a Slifa; the king, his master, 
was occasionally incapacitated by sickness; and his deputy, 
prince Akbar, was a mere boy; the Turkis led by Tardi 
Beg were opposed to him; and the favourites like Shah 
Abul MakUl defied and insulted him in every way. The 
king tried to remove the difficulties by making Akbar 
his deputy on the field and by conferring high titles on 
Bairam with a view to impressing his soldiers with his 
own recognition of his superior qualities. 

Let us now turn to the progress of Humayun’s cam¬ 
paign. We have mentioned Sikandar Shah’s escape from 
Sirhind. Many other Afghans also escaped, helped by a 
storm and rain that raged at the time of the battle. The 
king’s weakness was manifest as soon as the battle was 
over, for he sat down to decide in whose name the victory 
was to be proclaimed and when he found that there were 
two formidable claimants, one, the arrogant Mir Shall 
Abul Ma‘al! relying on the king’s favour and the other 
Bairam Khan who had more cogent reasons for his claims, 
he rather weakly put aside the claims of either and recorded 
victory in the name of the boy-prince, Akbar. It was an 
unsatisfactory decision in every way as it increased the 
hauteur of the Shah who boasted of his being a ‘son’ 
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to the king and damped the spirit of the ever-loyal Bairam. 
Due to the latter’s good sense, however, no serious conse¬ 
quence followed. 

The king now proceeded to Sirhind and on his way 
arrested and confined his own brother-in-law, Khwaja 
Mu'azzam 1 for holding communication with Sikandar 
Shah. Next he turned to the south and reached Samana. 2 
He was now half way between Lahore and Delhi and not 
being sure of the fugitive, Sikandar Shah’s whereabouts, 
and fearing that he might swoop from the hills on Lahore 
at any time, he depleted his army by sending Mir Shah 
Abul Ma‘ali, Musahib Beg and others to defend the city, 
in case the Afghans made a surprise attack. Further, in 
order to appease the Mir for his separation from himself, 
he made him the governor of the whole of the Punjab. 
As for the king, he halted at Samana, intending to pass the 
rains in the salubrious climate of the town. But Sikandar 
Kh an Uzbek, who had been sent forward further east did 
his work of occupation so thoroughly that he went as far 
as Delhi and occupied the capital itself. The king now 
hastened from Samana and reached Delhi on the first of 
Ram%an, 962, 3 (July 20, 1555), alighted at Salimgarh fort 
and entered the city three days later. Thus for the second 
time Humayun became the king of Delhi. 4 

We will conclude the chapter with a few general ob¬ 
servations: 


1 Hamida Banu’s brother. 

2 Situated 3 5 miles south of Sirhind. 

3 1. N., M. R., M. J. N., and M. A., mention it as a Thursday. 
Actually it was a Saturday. 

4 Humayun took meat after Raw^cin was over i.e. after a lapse 
of more than nine months. See A. N. and T. S. Ch. Bad. on p. 462 
mentions that no other king after expulsion had regained the throne 
of Delhi. 
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(a) The sudden end to Sher Shah and Islam Shah’s 
magnificent empires speaks of the strength and the weak¬ 
ness of the despotic governments of the mediaeval times. 
So long as the ruler was good and strong, he had a tranquil 
and prosperous kingdom. The moment he died and was 
succeeded by an incompetent and tyrannical successor, 1 
the peace and the security of the empire would disappear 
and it would soon be at the disposal of some stranger. 
At least three such illustrations may be given from the six¬ 
teenth century: 

(1) Buhlul Lodi and Sikandar Lodi were good rulers 
and the second was exceptionally strong.and efficient. 
When lie died and Ibrahim Lodi succeeded him and intro¬ 
duced the policy of exterminating the Afghan nobles, 
trouble arose. The nobles deserted Ibrahim and sided 
with Babur, an utter stranger to India. 2 

(2) When Humayun neglected the administration in 
Bengal and his brothers rose in rebellion, the people rallied 
round the new leader Slier Shah, who promised them peace 
and prosperity and had otherwise no pretence to kingship, 
his ancestors having been only second-class noblemen 
under the Afghans and the Mughals. 

(3) When after Islam Shah’s death, there were rival 
claimants among the Suri princes and Humayun had also 
arrived the people of the Punjab rallied round the latter 
and made him their ruler. 


1 N. Ad. quotes the Quranic verse, 6:45, 

to express the tyranny of the Afghans. 

“Babur did not consider himself a stranger and claimed the 
inheritance of the Punjab because a century and a quarter before, his 
fifth ancestor, Timur, had occupied it. 
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( b ) Except for the two battles of Machhiwara and Sir- 
hind, Humayun’s advance looks like a triumphal march and 
this too in spite of the fact that the Afghan nobles did not 
come ov^r to him and the Gakhar chief, Sultan Adam, 
though friendly was prevented from joining him by his 
treaty with Sikandar Shah. After the battle of Sirhind, 
Sikandar Shah practically ceased to be a political figure. 
What the people cared for was peace and since Sikandar 
Shah, in spite of his success against Ibrahim and support 
from his nobles, could not guarantee it, the people turned 
to the once-rejected Mughal chief. They probably remem¬ 
bered something of the Mughal culture and system of 
government and so were willing to give one more chance 
to Humayun. 

(c) Humayun, though not the actual dictator of his 
last campaign—that role being played by Bairam Khan— 
still exercised a genial and soothing influence, which won 
back the former deserters, Tardi Beg, Bapus Beg and Mu- 
sahib Beg. It is seldom that we find deserters being won 
over so completely as was done by Humayun. In Akbar’s 
time, Asaf Khan, the conqueror of Gondwana, though 
pardoned, got suspicious and once more rebelled against 
the king. The Mirzas furnish another example of persis¬ 
tent rebellion in Akbar’s reign. In Shah Jahan’s time, 
Khan Jahan Lodi and Jhujhar Singh, though their former 
misdeeds were overlooked, could not be certain of absolute 
security and both of them died fighting against the Mughal 
Emperor. Other examples may be furnished from Au- 
rangzib’s reign. It is a striking feature in Humayun’s 
character that he could make Tardi Beg and other deserters 
come round and faithfully serve their master in his last 
days. If in Kamran’s time the nobles had deserted their 
king, it was from the selfish motive of keeping alive their 
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importance by making the two brothers fight against 
each other. 

(d) Humayun should claim some credit for the rise 
of Bairam Khan. Without the help of the latter, probably 
the Mughal kingdom could not have been re-established and 
without Humayun, Bairam Khan's merits probably would 
not have become so universally known. Under normal 
conditions, the Irani Shi £ a, Bairam Khan, would not have 
secured a place amongst the Sunni Turkls of-a Mughal 
court. The Shl £ a Shah of Iran too, noticing the worth 
of the Shl‘a Khan had requested him to return to 
his mother country. Slier Shah also had received him with 

J 

open arms, had shown him signal honour, and had desired 
him to enter his service. Bairam Khan had rejected all 
of them and continued to stay with his discredited master 
probably because there was one thing in common between 
the two, namely the pursuit of knowledge. Both were 
deeply learned and both were students of literature, poetry 
and astronomy. 1 Bairam was pleased with his master’s 
cosmopolitan and tolerant views. No other Sunni of the 
sixteenth century, with the probable exception of Babur, 
could have referred to a Shl‘a, generally despised, in the 
strain, ‘if the friend (Bairam) remains a friend, (it does not 
matter) if both, this world and the next, remain hostile’ or 
could have given the titles of ‘the faithful friend,’ ‘the dear 


1 B. B. T. II. B. mentions how when reminded that a work on 
astronomy was to be presented to Bairam Khan, Humayun actually 
got on his horse, obtained the copy from 1ms load of books on the 
camel’s back and sent it to Bairam Khan. Another illustration is 
given of Mulla ‘Alauduln Lari who wished to have an interview with 
the king. At first the latter refused but when the Mulla told him 
that he had added to his knowledge during his stay in Samarqand, he 
it once agreed and after the interview gave him an allowance. Ac¬ 
tually a small library accompanied the king in his journeys. Once 
n a campaign the king lost it and later regained it to his intense joy. 
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companion,’ c the fortunate son/ or ‘the well-disposed bro¬ 
ther’ or could have proposed in spite of his Sunni nobles’ 
dislike the Khan’s marriage with Akbar’s cousin, Salima 
Sultan Begam. 1 If the master showed so much consi¬ 
deration to Bairam, the latter too repaid it by unflinching 
devotion. Fully confident of his master’s sentiments to¬ 
wards him, he ignored Shah Abul Ma‘ali’s insolence or the 
Turk! opposition to his plans. As Mad sir- i-Kahimi puts 
it, ‘the good fortunes of the king and the daring skill of 
the Khan- Kh anan cleared the garden of Hindustan of the 
Afghan thorns.’ 2 

(1 e ) It is rather trying to go through the words of fawn¬ 
ing adulation that A. Fazl again and again showers on Ak- 
bar. In this campaign, for example, we know that Akbar’s 
was a mere name and that being only a child of 12 or 13, 
he acted in a minor capacity, as his father’s representative 
or in charge of a military division and his actual achieve¬ 
ments were few and of an insignificant character. Instead 
of recognizing this plain fact, A. Fazl sings paeans of praise 
and finds all sorts of esoteric excellence in his master. We 
would give a few illustrations not confining ourselves to 
this campaign merely. When the elderly Mun‘im Khan 
was appointed guardian to Akbar, a prince of twelve years, 
in 1554, A. Fazl remarks that it was really Mun‘im that was 
learning from Akbar. ‘Though from use and wont. His 
Majesty (Humayun) gave the name, guardian ( atdliq ), 
0 the elder man, yet in reality he sent him like a child to 
earn wisdom from that exhibitor of universal reason.’ 3 
The very name, Akbar, according to his biographer, indi- 

1 Later one of the reasons for Bairam’s murder was the Sunni 
Afghan’s dislike of the marriage. 

2 M. R., 607. 

3 A. IV., 335. 
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cates Imperialistic destiny, for the numerical value of Akbar 
is equal to that of ‘Aftab’ and that the letters that form the 
word denote the four elements, fire, water, air and earth. 1 
When in his infancy Akbar was crying in the darkness of 
night and became quiet at the sight of a lamp, the biographer 
sees in the incident ‘a clear proof of light-augmenting 
and darkness-dispelling both internally and externally.’ 2 
Again, when ‘AskarFs wife, Sultan Begam, nursed the year- 
old prince, out came the remarks from Akbar’s Boswell, 
‘To appearance she watched over him but in reality she was 
keeping herself alongside of light absolute and so receiving 
illumination and day by day she was beholding more 
and more the glory of greatness proceeding from the 
light-increasing brows of that world-blessing.’ 3 A. Fazl 
remarking Akbar as the father of his ancestors goes 
on to explain it: ‘though this sublime Master (Akbar) 
seemeth to have been engendered amid bodily elements 
and from protoplasms, yet as regards the source of his 
nature and the root of his being his forefathers and fore- 
mothers have been procreated from him so that spiritually 
and in an esoteric sense he is the Father of Fathers.’ 4 Other 
.examples lie scattered throughout his work. 

(f) It is a pleasing feature to notice that at the com¬ 
mencement of this his last campaign, Flumayun had taken a 
resolve not to make a slave of any captive but to set him 
free. Bairam knew of this generous intention of his master 
and so after his battle with Naslb Khan Panj Bhaiya col¬ 
lected his Afghan captives and honourably sent them back 
to the Afghan camp. After the occupation of Lahore by 

1 Ibid., 28. 

2 Ibid., 226. 

3 Ibid., 194. 

4 Ibid., 247. 
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Shahabuddln, the inhabitants were protected from moles¬ 
tation and the king dealt kindly with the conquered and 
strictly with his tyrannous followers. The author of the 
Rau%at-ut-Tdhirin gives an example when Mirza Afyuni 
was executed by Bairam Khan for illegal possession of two 
or three sugar-canes and the act was approved by the king. 1 
When Jauhar was appointed the revenue collector of Hai- 
batpur, the king expounded to him the motto, ‘reward for 
the virtuous and chastisement for the wicked/ The for¬ 
mer correctly interpreted his master’s intentions and took 
measure to get a number of the Afghan children, mortgag¬ 
ed to the money-lenders, released by payment from the 
state funds. It is such kindly gestures that helped Huma- 
yun to restore the Mughal rule in India. It is interesting 
to note that his abstention from meat during his campaign— 
a period of more than nine months—shows a spirit of 
sacrifice, rather rare in the Mediaeval History of India. 


1 According to R. T. the need for kindness towards the newly 
conquered people was first felt by Bairam fQian and he drew the 
king’s attention to it. 



CHAPTER XV 


HUMAYCN’S SECOND KINGSHIP, JULY, 

1555 - JANUARY, 1556—LAST DAYS AND 
DEATH. HUMAYON’S TOMB 

On July 20, 1555 the king occupied die Salimgarh 
fort of Delhi and three days later at an auspicious hour 
entered the city. For sometime he was occupied in distri¬ 
buting the offices and jagirs to the deserving. Akbar, as 
the heir-apparent, got Hisar Firuza; 1 Mir Shah Abul Ma‘all, 
the Punjab; and Bairam Khan, the important chakla of 
Sirhind 2 in order to protect the Delhi province against 
any inroad by Sikandar Sur. Similarly TardI Beg Khan 
was sent out as governor of Mewat, while Sikandar Khan 
Uzbek had to go to Agra and Muhammad Khan Akhta 
Begl to Biana, all the three having been instructed 
to keep the Mewatis under control. ‘All Quit Khan was 
made governor of Sambhal, 3 to guard the northern approa¬ 
ches to the capital. The king also made a ivaqf of Mustafa- 
bad with an income of 30 or 40 lacs of tankas in the name 
of the Prophet. 4 The king stayed in Delhi, where accord¬ 
ing to A. Fazl ‘he watered the rose-garden of sovereignty 
with the stream of justice.’ 

The king had not yet completed the work of subduing 
the Afghans. Besides Sikandar Sur, whose career will be 

1 Bad. points out that Humayun had received it in Babur’s time. 

2 T. S. Ch. uses the word Chakla. 

3 Bar . makes him governor of Meerut also. 

4 Bad., 462. 

6 M. R., 607. 
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reviewed hereafter, there were several other local chiefs 
who attempted to oppose the king in their respective locali¬ 
ties. One, Rustam Khan, had collected in Hisar a number 
of the Afghan nobles, e.g., Tatar Khan, Ahmad Khan, 
Bijli Khan, Shahab Khan, Taj Khan, etc., and when on the 
twenty-fifth of Ramzan 962, Shamsuddin Atka Khan pro¬ 
ceeded to Hisar to occupy the place on behalf of Akbar, 
he disputed the occupation. Though outnumbered in the 
proportion of five to one, Atka Khan and his four hundred 
Mughals defeated the enemy, Rustam Khan himself retreat¬ 
ing to Hisar. The Mughals now laid siege to the fort and 
after twenty-five days forced him to surrender. Rustam 
Khan was sent to Delhi with seven hundred other captive 
Afghans. The king was willing to treat him leniently 
and grant him a jdgjr on condition that he would agree to 
surrender his sons as hostages for his good behaviour. 
Since the Afghan would not agree, he was sent to prison 
and placed in charge of a nobleman. 

Another notable Afghan chief was Rai Husain Jal- 
wanl of Badaun who was disposed of by Qarnbar ‘All 
Diwana, an independent Mughal adventurer. Qarnbar 
Ah Diwana, 1 a brave but half-crazy fellow had taken part 
in the battle of Sirhind and then, when the king went 
to Delhi, had moved on to occupy Sambhal 2 . He sent 
to Badaun his son, ‘Arifullah, who drove away Rai 
Husain. 3 Qarnbar ‘All then advanced further to Kant- 

1 M. R., 602 says:— ^ .j.Q j!S)l }! ^ 

T. S/j. names him Ahmad Khan and calls him an Afghan. 

2 Sambhal was granted to ‘All Quli Khan in jagjr. Bad. states 
that Qarnbar ‘All once had remarked, ‘just as a garden may belong 
to one and its fruits may be enjoyed by another, similarly ‘All Quli 
Khan may have the legal rights to the place but I continue to enjoy 
its revenue.’ 

3 M. R. says that Qarnbar himself destroyed the Aan. 
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Gola, the present Shahjahanpur, and met and defeated the 
third leading Afghan, Rukn Khan, and then overran up 
to Malanoh. Qambar ‘All was an enigma to the Mughal 
officials; for, while he accomplished some notable deeds, and 
professed loyalty to the king by sending several submissive 
letters, 1 he was actually behaving as an independent prince 
and making presumptuous remarks, like ‘my head is a 
twin to the royal crown/ 2 He was planning his move¬ 
ments without any reference to the king or his officials and 
he distributed the war booty freely among his followers 3 
and conferred on whomsoever he chose the titles of Khan 
and Sultan, and also standards and kettle-drums. His 
indiscretions did not end here. He would possess the 
daughters and the properties of others by force and kill 
those who displeased him. He was half-crazy also, for 
he once allowed his own house to be plundered as he 
believed that food and wealth belonged to God and hence 
should be available to all. 4 It was necessary to control 
such insane actions and so the king sent ‘All Quit Khan 
Shaibani with instruction to despatch the Diwana to the 
court or if he resisted, to punish him. When ‘All Qull 
summoned him, he insolently refused, remarking, ‘just as 
you arc a slave of the king, so am I one of the office-bearers 
of the expedition and have got this province by the sword/ 
Finding no other remedy ‘All Qull took to arms and when 
the Diwana took shelter in the fort of Badaun, besieged 
him there. The Diwana bravely defended himself taking 
every precaution against surprise and going round night 
and day to discover the enemy’s mines. ‘All Qull felt 

1 Af. R. 

2 Bad., 464. 

3 7 . N. 

4 A. N. and 7 . N. 
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some admiration for the brave defender and was willing 
to grant him terms; so he sent Muhammad Beg Turkman 
and Mulla Ghiyasuddin to treat with him. The latter 
insolently imprisoned both the envoys, who, on their 
part, won over their jailor and managed to make a prisoner 
of the Dlwana. When brought to ‘All Quli he still 
behaved rudely and would not pay heed to ‘All Quit's 
order to bend his knees. So the latter without any further 
ado, killed him and sent his head to the king, on the fifth 
of Rabi‘ul-mvival (January 18, 1556), 1 just two days before 
the fatal accident to the king. Thus a really brave man 
had an untimely end, brought about by his own thought¬ 
less behaviour. The king who appreciated his bold cap¬ 
ture of Sambhal, Badaun and Kant-Gola and wished to spare 
him, and, if possible, to reward him, sent Qasim Mukhlis 
but the Dlwana was dead before Mukhlis’s arrival at Bada¬ 
un. The king rebuked ‘All Quli for his hasty campaign 
against him and for ignoring his assertion of being a 
king's officer and for causing his death. Humayun's 
regret was that he got no opportunity to recognize the 
Diwana's achievements and direct his actions. 

The fourth Afghan leader was GhazI Khan Sur, Ibra¬ 
him Sur's father, who was governor of Biana 2 before the 
advent of the Mughals. After the Mughal occupation 
of Delhi, Biana had been granted to Haidar Muhammad 
Akhta Begi who went there, defeated Ghazi Khan and forc¬ 
ed him to take shelter inside the fort. Ghazi Khan was 
made to surrender himself, but Haidar Muhammad, with 
an eye on his wealth, broke the terms of surrender and 
killed him. 3 The king's moral sense revolted against his 


1 T. Kh. T. 

2 Situated 53 miles s.-w. of Agra. 

3 According to Bad. t Haidar Muhammad killed every one 
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officer’s faithless action, especially as he had hoped to win 
over the murdered Afghan chief. As the times were ab¬ 
normal and Haidar Muhammad was situated in an exposed 
frontier post, he refrained from inflicting any punishment 
except confiscating the property that he had obtained from 
the murdered chief 1 which rightly belonged to the king and 
forbidding him to gird his belt. 

The last, but not the least, was Sultan Sikandar Sur. 
It was to guard against him that the king had despatched 
Mir Shah Abul Ma‘ali to Lahore as governor. 2 On his 
arrival there, on the advice of Jauhar, the Mir arranged 
for an elaborate defence with a number of carts linked 
together in the Ottoman fashion with iron hooks and iron 
or leathern chains. Jauhar supplied to the Mir some war 
materials of which he trives a list in his work. But the 

c. 

Mir committed several grievous blunders. Depending 
on the royal favour he removed Farhat Khan, 3 the Shiqdar 
or magistrate of Lahore and appointed one of his own crea¬ 
tures without any royal sanction. Again he was laying 
hands on the treasury and on the jdgirs of the nobles 4 
causing wide dissatisfaction among them. The king, who 
had no heart to punish his favourite transferred his pro¬ 
vince to Akbar (November 16, 1555), permitting the Mir 
to repair to Hisar Firuza if he chose. 5 


of his prisoners including the infants and the suckling babes. 

1 Bad. says he still saved a lew precious jewels for himself. 

2 If Jauhar is correct the king had ordered the Mir to make 
Jalandhar his head-quarters but he disregarded the order and went 
to Lahore. The nobles there attempted to resist him but did not 
succeed. 

3 Jauhar calls him Farhad Khan and M. M., Fara Khan. 

4 T. Kh. 1\, T. Sh. and R. T. accuse him of engaging himself 
in too much pleasure. T. Sh. says that he neglected even to pay 
attention to Sikandar Sur’s affairs. 

5 T. Sh. says that the king gave peremptory orders to the Mir to 
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Since the main duty of the governor of the Punjab 
was to meet Sikandar Sur who had already plundered the 
treasury of Bimbhar 1 and who was expected to make a 
swoop from his hilly refuge, it was necessary to send some 
seasoned soldier along with the prince. There could be 
no better choice than Bairam Khan but a direct replace¬ 
ment of the Mir by Bairam Khan was not feasible. So 
in November 1555, the latter was appointed Akbar’s 
guardian. 

At the time of Akbar’s departure, the king over¬ 
whelmed by the coming separation and in an exuberance 
of filial love, uttered the lines 

^A.5) ^ y> 

“(There is) no lamp like thee in our family, 

(Then) why should the eyes of my soul (Thine 

eyes) not be lustrous? 

May thou in every affair be blessed with God’s 

favour, 

And live long and be happy with thy domain.” 

When the prince and his guardian reached Sirhind, 
Ustad ‘Aziz Sistani who later was called Rumi Khan 
Halabi from his original home in Aleppo, joined them as 
gunner. So also did Shamsuddln Atka Khan who as 
Akbar’s foster-father had to shift from Hisai to Lahore. 
.Many others, besides, joined them there; for, the officers 
at the auxiliary force 2 sent in aid of the Mir had become so 

proceed to Hisar Firuza. R. T. makes the king turn towards Hisar 
Firuza. Unless it be to meet his favourite, there is no point in his 
journey. 

1 Jauhar thinks Sikandar obtained booty worth five crores. 

8 According to N. M. it consisted of ten to fifteen thousand men. 
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disgusted with his insolence that they including Musahib 
Beg, Farhat Khan, Khwaja Jalaluddin Mahmud and 
Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas, hastened to meet the party 
at Sirhind without obtaining permission from the Mir, 
their immediate head. Akbar or rather Bairam Khan 
as a matter of form should not have welcomed them, but 
the Khan remembering his past grievances against the 
Mir, received them under cover of the prince. Sikandar 
Sur had advanced towards Lahore and the Mir, hoping 
to record a victory in his own favour came out to meet 
the Afghan and if Jauhar is to be believed, had pushed the 
Afghans into a tight corner, when the desertion of his 
own officers took place. Both the Mir and Bairam Khan 
wrote to the king, the former complaining of the deser¬ 
tion. Humayun replied to both, 1 advising the Mir to 
return to Delhi and promising to redress his grievances 
and informing Bairam Khan, whom he addressed as 
‘companion of the desert, faithful and devoted Khan 
Khanan, the commander-in-chief, the son/ 2 of the con¬ 
tents of the Mir’s letter and ordering him to quicken 
his journey to Lahore. Sikandar Sur might have taken 
advantage of the situation but he had learnt of the prince’s 
approach 3 and so failing in courage, withdrew again to 
his shelter. The Mir disappointed in his hopes of a 
victory, now grudgingly came forth as far cast as the 
Beas river to welcome the prince and to render homage to 
him as the new governor. When the two met in a darbdr , 
Akbar, out of regard for his father’s love for the Mir, 
asked him to be seated while the rest of the audience 


1 A brief summary of the letters is given by Jauhar. 

2 The titles in Persian are 


3 M A. 


*)f ) 






,bg 
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remained standing. But the Mir took offence, and after 
the darbar , sent words referring to his relations with the 
king and reminding the prince of the occasion when at 
jui-Shahi, during the progress of a qamargdh hunt, he and 
the king ate off the same plate while the prince had his food 
sent to him and adding that there had been other occasions 
of a similar nature. 1 He ended with the query, ‘why was 
he not seated on the same rug with the prince but on a 
separate carpet and why was he entertained at a separate 
table?’ The prince good-humouredly gave the obvious 
reply that ‘the regulations of the state and the laws of 
love are distinct from each other; he observed the other 
and the king the other.’ At the mention of love, the Mir 
felt abashed and kept quiet. 

Bairam Khan objected to the Mir’s presence at Lahore 
and desired him to repair to the king. The latter conse¬ 
quently left for Kalanur. Bairam next got ready to meet 
Sikandar Sur who had fled to Mankot, and had actually 
reached Hariana, when the news of the king’s accidental 
fall from a staircase reached him. 2 The party hastened 
to the neighbouring town of Kalanur, where they meet 
the Mir and halted to get further news of the king’s health. 

In the midst of all these successes, one small set-back 
may be noticed, viz., the loss to the Delhi kingdom of 
Andarab and Ishkamish, Tardi Beg Khan’s jdg/rs. This 
happened when the Khan at the king’s command, joined 
the Indian campaign and his deputy, Muqim Khan, 
unable to resist the Mirza, retired to Kabul. The latter, 
it may be noted, did not keep the territories long. In 
Akbar’s reign he lost them to the Uzbeks and repaired to 
Delhi. There may be some satisfaction in the reflection 


1 Ibid. 

2 /.AT. and M. A. 
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that if Sulaiman had not acted high-handedly by occupy¬ 
ing Tatdi Beg’s jaglr and thus not given offence to the 
ruler of Delhi, Badakhshan might not have been lost. 

To return to the king’s accident. He resided in his 
Dln-panah. 1 When starting from Kabul, he had resolved 
that after the second accession when the Mughal rule was 
securely established, he would abdicate in favour of 
Akbar, but before he could carry out his resolution, his 
death took place. 2 It happened thus. On the seventh 
of liabl'ul-awwal* 963 (January 20, 1556) the king was 
engaged in his library, newly fitted at Sher Mandal. In 
the jami c Masjid close by, 4 had assembled Shah Budagh, 
‘Alam Shah, Beg Mulak who had just returned from a 
pilgrimage to Macca, Chaghatai Khan who had arrived 
from Gujrat and Pahlwan Dost and Maulana Asad who 
had arrived from Kabul and brought reports from Mun- 
‘im Khan, the governor. 5 The king met them all on 
the roof of the library 6 and talked to them of their respec¬ 
tive countries. When the audience was over, it was sun¬ 
set. The king had fixed a grand darbar for that evening 
when a number of his officers would be rewarded with 
jdglrs and promotions. The darbar was to be held with 
the appearance of the planet, Venus, in the sky and the 
king who took the keenest interest in astronomy had 
sent for his astronomers and mathematicians for a 
closer view of the planet. Since some time would elapse 

1 Founded in 1553. See II. B. Vo/. I, Ch. VI. 

2 B. B. T. II. B. 

3 Bad., Far., M. T., M. J. N., S. S., R. T., T. Kb. T., T.Sb. 
N. M. gives 16th and makes it a Friday and T. S. Ch., 17th. 

4 At present it is called Masjid-i-qaUa-i-kohna and popularly known 
as Sher Shah’s mosque. 

6 A. N., and T. S. Ch. 

6 T. Sh. calls it a pigeon-house. 
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before they would assemble, the king wished to retire for 
rest. When he had just reached the stairs, he heard the 
call of the mu^a^in from the neighbouring mosque. In 
order to show reverence to the call, he wished to seat 
himself on the first step, 1 his feet being on the second. 
As it was a cold evening of January, he wore a long robe. 
The flight of stairs was steep and the stone-steps were 
smooth and slippery. In trying to take his seat on the 
narrow steps, one of his feet got entangled in the flowing 
skirt of his robe 2 and in the slight distraction, thus caused, 
his staff, on which he was resting, slipped, causing him 
to lose his balance and to fall headlong down several steps. 
He received severe injuries, some drops of blood coming 
out of his right ear, lost consciousness immediately after 
the accident and in this condition was taken to his palace. 3 
Shortly afterwards he regained his senses for a brief while 
and, with a view to setting at rest the rumours that were 
likely to arise and also to relieve the anxiety of his two 
dearest persons, Akbar and Bairam Khan, dictated a letter 4 
and sent it through Nazr Shaikh ChulL But the strain 


1 M. R., M. T, M. J. N., r. S. CL, T. SL and Kb. T., say that 
he seated himself on the second step. It was too narrow for the 
purpose. 

2 M. R. calls it a i.e., a garment of fur or leather. 

3 R. T., M. T., M. J. N., T. SL, and T. KL T. 

4 According to M. T. this letter was written after several days; 

1 M. J. N. says it was sent the next day. I. JV. seems to quote from 
“die letter but gives wrong details, e.g., it makes the king go to the top 
of the neighbouring masjid (Af. A. does the same) and asserts that; (a) 
The stone-corner of a step entered the back of the ear (also given by 
M. A.); (1 b ) when he came to his senses, he stood up and returned to 
his palace. Far., M. T., M. J. N., T. KL T., T. S. CL and T. SL 
make him get up instead of sit down. A. H. G. 1064 makes him dose 
over his stick resulting in a fall. R. T. says that at the end of the 
a^an he stretched his legs and in doing so fell down. 
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of the dictation proved too much and the king lost con¬ 
sciousness again and in that very state expired eight days 
later on the fifteenth of JLabPuIawwal (January 28, 1556 ) 
at sunset. 1 Thus Humayun 7 s second reign lasted for six 
months and eight days. 

The descriptions of the different omens presaging 
the coming end have been given by the contemporary 
writers. After his reoccupation of Delhi Humayun would 
frequently talk of departure to the next world and at the 
sight of the shrines and tombs of Delhi would repeat his 
father’s remarks about Ghazni and its graves and express 
the same desire viz., that he would love to die there. He 
wrote with his own hand on the arch of his portico Shaikh 
Azari’s couplet:— 


^ sS Ja'l. 






“I’ve heard that on this gilded dome (the sky) 

is writ— 

‘The end of all things is praiseworthy.’ ” 


On the day of the accident, he composed the fol¬ 
lowing quatrain: 

(Ji&su 1—^ 

“O God. In Thy mercy make me wholly Thine, 
(And) acquaint me with Thy attributes. 
Tyrannous Reason hath crippled my soul. 

Call me Thy own madman and set me free.” 


1 According to N. M. the king lingered for 2 days; according to 
A. N., S. S., and T. S. Ch., 3; according to Far., T. Kh. T., and T. Sh., 
4; according to Bad., R. T., M. T., and M. J. N., 8. He must have 
lingered for several days otherwise there is no sense in postponing 
Akbar’s accession. 
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and recited it with tearful eyes. Again, when one of 
prince Akbar’s latest dreams was variously interpreted, 
the king’s quiet remarks were that they bespoke no evil 
for his son but pointed at his own approaching doom. 
Again it appears that a few days previous to the accident, 
the king had remarked that the number of opium-pills 
that were with him—just seven days supply—would 
suffice for him and actually he had only very few left on 
the day of the accident. 

Akbar also had a vague prognosis of the coming end 
of his father and at noon of the day of the accident had 
r remarked of some severe calamity befalling a great per¬ 
sonage. Even Jauhar had dreamt seven days back of the 
king addressing Akbar as Badshah and helping him to 
an exalted seat in a decorated hall of audience on a high 
hill. Let readers draw their own conclusions from the 
omens. .It would appear that God was especially kind 
to give Humayun those warnings which He usually does 
not vouchsafe to other mortals. 

The rumours of the king’s death spread in Delhi and 
there were tumults and disturbances in the city. 1 2 In 
order to set the rumours at rest, the officials and the nobles 
at Sidl ‘All Ra’is’s suggestion skilfully dressed Mulla 
BekasI, who bore some resemblance to the late king, in 
the royal robes, brought him to the top of the am an and 
showed him to the people with his face turned away 
towards the river. When the people were satisfied that 
phey had a glimpse of the king, the tumult died out. They 
then wrote to TardI Beg Khan at Alwar, Sikandar Khan 
Uzbek at Agra and ‘All Quit Khan at Sambhal to repair 
at once to Delhi. 

1 A. N. and Dom. 

2 T. S. CL 
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The chronograms of Humayun’s death are many. 
Maulana. Qasim Kahi’s is ^ j( slfiob ‘Humayun 

Badshah fell from the roof/ The date comes to 962 A.H. 1 
and hence is short by one 2 . H. Beveridge, the translator 
of the Akbar-nama points out that many contemporaries, 
including Jauhar and Bayazld 3 believed this to be the 
correct date. Another chronogram by an unknown person 
is ^ ‘Alas for the king, the saint 

and the sage/ 4 A third by Maulana Mas‘ud is obsl ^ steal 

J ‘Alas, alas, my king fell from the roof/ 5 6 Badduni gives 
two others, one is J 4 d > ok ‘Where is Humayun 

gone and his glory?", and the second 3 ! cAb aA o!y 
‘Heaven became his blessed abode/ Another of Maulana 
Mas‘ud’s chronograms is steal aA yp. ‘Humayun 
badshah was united to God". Since it is one more than 
the required number, the word steal should be written 
as <c£al> 

On the thirteenth day of Humayun’s death, Tardi 
Beg, the AmJr-ul-umara , and ‘All Quit Kh an, who had 
returned from Alwar and Sambhal respectively, gathered ^ 
the other officers, including Khizr Khwaja Khan, Afzal 
Khan, the Diwan, Khizr Khwaja Hazura and Asaf Khan 
and on the twenty-eighth of RabFul-cnvwafi (February 10), 

1 1. N. and most of the other writers notice this discrepancy but 
add that such small errors are permissible. 

2 Far. drops the alif in steal and so makes out only 961. 

3 Nihnatullah, the author of the Makh^an-i-Afghani, though no* 
a contemporary, believed that 962 A. H. was the - ”correct date £1 
Humayun’s death. See Dorn 172. Both Al-Niir-ul-Safir and Sha^aratu- 
al^ahab-fi-akhbar-min-Zabab assigned 962. Both are printed works, 
the copies of which are in Rampur State library. 

4 See B. M. Catalogue of Persian Mss., 793. 

5 M. R. and I. N. give instead of s! and hence their sentence 
give 974 instead of 963. 

6 N. M. and T. S. Ch. 
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recited the khutha in Akbar’s name. Ibrahim Abul 
Qasim M., Kamran Mirza’s son, who had been placed in 
surveillance since Kamran’s exile, was sent away to Bairam 
in Kalanur 1 in order that he might be prevented from 
creating trouble. In Kalanur, Bairam Khan and his 
followers had stayed on from the day they had heard of 
the accident. When the news of the king’s death reached 
them, the Khan assembled his fellow-officers in a darhar 
and amidst rejoicings and congratulations, placed Akbar 
on the throne on the second of Kabdtd-Jikhir (February 
14). The only person who did not join the darbar was the 
arrogant favourite of the late king, Mir Shah Abul Ma‘ali. 
The Khan, who bore no goodwill to him, suggested 
execution as punishment for the MIr’s offence; but 
Akbar, though only in his fourteenth year, did not agree 
and refrained from spilling blood on the very day of 
his accession. So the Mir continued to live, and in the 
next six years stirred up serious trouble and caused the 
death of Humayun’s queen, Mah-chuchak Begam, whose 
daughter the Mir had married. 

Humayun’s sudden death had thrown the Mughal 
government out of gear. The Mughals possessed only 
the province of Kabul, Qandahar, the Punjab and the 
western Doab of the Hindustan and their Afghan rivals 
with the single exception of GhazI Khan Sur still lived. 
Sikandar Sur was still roaming in the Punjab causing 

f 

t 1 Ibrahim A. Qasim like Khusru, Dawar Baldish and so many 
other Mughal princes is a shadowy person and the few glimpses, that 

one gets of him, represent him to be a bright young man. Later, 
on Akbar’s assumption of administration in 1560, he was put to 
death. He composed the following verse before his death: 
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occasional alarms to the local officials; Ibrahim Sur had 
not yet disappeared and the renowned Himu was at the 
height of power. Even after the lapse of another ten 
months, when the Mughals had time to settle down, 
their good luck alone enabled them to obtain a victory in 
the hard-fought battle at Panipat. Afterwards, the Mu¬ 
ghals had a more easy time and the Afghan chiefs dis¬ 
appeared one after the other. 

There was a long-standing agreement that still re¬ 
mained unfulfilled. It was the transference of Qandahar 
to the Shah of Iran. In spite of the king’s terms of settle¬ 
ment it had been retained by the Mughals from 1545 till 
now and the Shah too had graciously ignored the viola¬ 
tion of terms on the ground that the governorship 
of Bairam Khan, an Irani by birth, was a recognition— 
though of a tardy nature—of the Shah’s claims to Qan¬ 
dahar. When the Khan joined his master at Bikram, 
Qandahar still remained with the Mughals. The king 
was next engaged in his Indian campaign. When it 
had ended he died before he had any time to take up the 
matter relating to Qandahar. It is regrettable that after¬ 
wards during Bairam Khan’s regency, the Mughal govern¬ 
ment of Delhi continued to ignore the just claims of the 
Shah. The latter, despairing of any peaceful settlement 
forcibly occupied it in 1558 and the Khan either from his 
sympathy for the Shah’s cause or because he had no 
inclination to add to his difficulties by another war quietly 
accepted it as a settled fact. 

The Mughal relations with the neighbouring king¬ 
doms of Bengal and Bihar, Malwa, Gujrat and the Rajput 
States of Rajputana in 155 6, had nothing threatening 
about them. Bengal had recently changed hands more 
than once and its unsettled condition led the Mughals 
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to expect no trouble from that quarter. Malwa, a sepa¬ 
rate kingdom since Muhammad ‘Adil Shah’s accession, 
had just lost its founder Shuja‘at Khan, who was suc¬ 
ceeded by the pleasure-loving and frivolous Baz Bahadur. 
Since the new king had neither the inclination nor the 
time for warlike pursuits, there was danger from that 
quarter. Similarly the weak king, Mahmud Shah of 
Gujrat, beset as he was with the turbulent nobles in his 
kingdom, was not in a position to disturb the tranquillity 
of the Mughal kingdom. The Rajputs too, usually 
confined to Rajputana and divided into a dozen or more 
feudal clans, had no ambition for territorial expansion. 
Thus the Mughals could reasonably expect to be left to 
themselves. 

When we turn to the Mughal government itself, we 
find everything in a state of flux. It is true that the king 
had set a higher tone of morality but so lar as the actual 
administration was concerned, his personal share seems 
to be small. Next to the king was prince Akbar, who 
was only a boy of thirteen with hardly any administrative 
experience and certainly with no taste for books or 
for the society of the learned. Not much could be ex¬ 
pected in 1556 from the playful prince. Bairam Khan as 
Khan-Khanan and king’s deputy exercised power and the 
Sunni nobles who were jealous of him and had no desire 
to see his influence extended for the present remained 
quiet. The Turk! nobility was feudal in character and 
contained all the unruly elements characteristic of their 
order. They were jealous of royalty, took offence at the 
slightest cause and played false as often as they chose. 
They often defied the king merely because the latter repre¬ 
sented law and order and it served their interests to per¬ 
petuate disorder. The king’s wars with Kamran and with 
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the other nobles furnish us with illustrations of the above 
statements. Thus the immediate prospects of the estab¬ 
lishment of an orderly kingdom were not particularly 
rosy. But the fact that the Mughal system of government 
broad-based on scholarship, wide outlook, love, and jus¬ 
tice would naturally work in their favour and if only the 
Mughals were allowed to work their system, they were 
likely to evolve a stable form of administration. For¬ 
tunately, this result was achieved in Akbar’s time. 

Let us turn to the Icing. After his death, his corpse 
was wrapped in cotton and buried in Delhi. When 
Himu advanced to occupy the capital the body was dug 
out and taken to Sirhind for a temporary burial. When 
the Mughals once more regained the possession of Delhi 
after the second battle of Panipat, the body was once more 
taken to Dln-panah. There it lay for a number of years. 
In the meantime, Humayun’s queen, Bega Begam or HajI 
Begam as she is sometimes called from the fact of her being 
one of the few mediaeval royal Indian women to perform 
a pilgrimage to Macca, took interest in the question of a 
permanent location for her husband’s body and at last 
the present site was chosen 1 and money was provided by 
Akbar. Under the Begam’s superintendence a noble 
pile arose, its completion taking sixteen years, 1565—81. 2 
Today it is eclipsed by the exquisite and fairy-like Taj 
Mahal of Agra. But in the sixteenth century, it must 
have been pronounced as the most spacious and ha* A 
some garden-tomb in Asia, if not in the world, si* 


1 Kb. T. T. S. Ch. wrongly calls the place Ghiyaspur. 

2 Far., and C. H. I. IV. M. A. N. assigns 1564. 13 . B. T. H. B. 
mentions that Akbar went to his father’s tomb in July 1559 but there 
is no indication that the construction of the present mausoleum had 
been commenced at that date. 
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handsome that a writer 1 cries out in spontaneous delight 

’) c# U J 3 1* J ^ f 

“Who wishes to look at the shape of the heaven 

above. 

Tell him to come and visit this noble palace of Huma- 

yun and its garden.” 

A short description of the tomb will suffice. It lies 

in Kllugarhl 2 in an extensive garden 

Humiyun , 77 omb° n anc ^ * ts original plan b as been preser¬ 
ved to this day. The building stands 
on a square platform, 155' each way and 22' in height. 
The facades of the platform are adorned by arches set on 
piers which are ornamented with an inlay of white marble. 
The mortuary chamber is lofty and octagonal in shape, 
measures 47' across, and is crowned by a bulbous dome of 
white marble of graceful contour. The chamber is sur- 
rounded by four other octagonal chapels, 23' in diameter, 
each chapel being surmounted by a cupola. ‘Light is 
obtained through clerestory windows of perforated screens 
fitted within the recessed archways of the facade/ From 
the level of the terrace to the top of the copper pinnacle 
it is 140' high. At one time the inside of the dome was 
enriched with gilding and enamel and from its centre was 
4 Suspended a tassel of gold. It is said that the Jats took 


1 Both Kh. T. and Sir Sayyid Ahmad’s Asar-us-Sanadid , 5 5 quote 

the couplet. * 

2 The writers have wrongly spelt it as Kilukharl. Kllugarhl is 
a compound word formed of Kilu,’ ‘bank of a river’ and garhi, ‘for¬ 
tress.’ Kaiqubad had had his palace-fortress here on the bank of the 
Jamna. 
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away the gold tassel in the eighteenth century. The 
dome stands on a drum, 25' in height decorated with 
blackstone medallions surrounded by double triangles. 
The king lies in the centre room and the other Mughal 
princes and princesses in the adjacent rooms or on the 
terrace. Haji Begam, the superintendent of the tomb, 
lies in the north-cast corner room and the unfortunate 
Dara Shikoh in a tomb on the terrace. In fact this build¬ 
ing may fitly be termed like the Sikandra of Agra, a 
general dormitory for the house of Timur. Under Haji 
Begam worked Mirak Mirza Ghiyas, who may be desig¬ 
nated the architect of the tomb. The latter was helped 
by a host of his countrymen from Iran. 

The building has aroused a considerable amount of 
interest in the art critics. Havcll calls it ‘more Persian in 
character than any other important building in India/ 1 
and notices the absence of the Hindu symbols from the 
apex of the central dome and of the lotus-bud enrichment 
of the soffits or of the ‘pipal leaf’ keystones in the arches. 
It is one of the earliest buildings to show the Persian inlay 
work on a large scale and also the recessed portals and the 
diagonally connected passages. V. Smith also calls it 
‘distinctly Persian in style though differentiated by the 
free use of white marble, little used in Persia, and by the 
abstinence from coloured tile decoration so much favoured 
by the architects of that country.’ Fergusson thinks 
its most marked characteristic to be ‘its purity—it might 
almost be called poverty of design’ and says, ‘It has not 
even the picturesque boldness of the earlier Pathan tombs 
and in fact looks more like buildings a century at least 
more modern than it really is. It is however a noble tomb 

1 Havell: Indian Architecture , 158. 

2 V. Smith: A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 179. 
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and anywhere else must be considered a wonder/ 1 Percy 
Brown is still more appreciative. ‘The design of Huma- 
yun’s tomb did something more than introduce other 
elements into the architecture of Hindustan...There were 
subsequent occasions when the Mughal artisans received 
inspiration from the same source, but the main Persian 
incentive came to the building art of the Mughals through 
HajI Begam’s conception of her royal consort’s mausole¬ 
um.’ 2 

On the top of the building, round the drum, below 
the dome are a number of rooms and pavilions once used 
as a college attached to the mausoleum. 3 Probably HajI 
Begam, knowing her consort’s predilection for learning 
had attracted scholars and made use of the building as a 
seat of learning. 

The building had several of the latest improvements, 
e.g. an elevated platform, a stately recessed entrance, 
a ‘double’ dome and a high drum perforated with 
clerestory windows. It has also the characteristic Hindu 
feature in the plan, viz., the orthodox pancha-ratna 
pattern. 

It is the earliest Mughal garden-tomb preserved in its 
original form and today it is a beauty spot in the surround¬ 
ings of Delhi. The spacious garden was provided with 
waterchannels that run in all directions and collect in 
cisterns or fall from one level to another in waterchutes 
or jet out in fountains. The water was originally obtain¬ 
ed from the wells scattered over the area with the help 
of the Persian wheels. According to Sir Sayyid, the 

1 Fergusson : A History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. 
If 290. 

2 C. H. I. IV, 532. 

3 Fenshawe: Delhi, past and present, 232. 
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foundations of the tomb were laid in 1565 and it took six¬ 
teen years and fifteen lacs of rupees to complete it. 

Humayun’s tomb set a new model and a new standard 
in the building art of India. Space and loftiness were 
emphasized and richness of material, inlay work, bulbous 
dome, and the indigenous planning suggest the receptivity 
and catholicity of the Indian artists. They borrowed 
freely and from all quarters and assimilated fully the new 
architectural features before applying them: the bulbous 
dome with its long and narrow neck was obtained from 
Samarqand and Bukhara; the diagonal passages, the 
recessed portal and the mosaic work from Persia; the 
double triangle pattern and the pancha-ratna plan from the 
Hindus. Wherever necessary they made suitable addi¬ 
tions or alterations, e.g., they introduced the ‘double 7 
dome or substituted marble and stone for the Persian 
terracotta and glaze. Leaving aside the details, one may 
say that the tomb set a lofty standard of space and height 
and of treatment of materials. As Percy Brown has 
observed, ‘It suggested new principles, wider possibilities, 
greater flexibility and generally infused the building art 
with fresh life. 7 Above all, the Mughal artists had learnt 
the art of setting a tomb in a formal garden and by accen¬ 
tuating the latter and by providing it with fountains and 
cascades, flowerbeds and pergolas converted the gloomy 
tomb into a radiant beauty spot. One may almost assert 
that the surpassing excellence of the Mughal culture is 
attested by the silent voice of Humayun’s garden-tomb. 



CHAPTER XVI 


AKBAR UNDER HUMAYUN’S TUTELAGE 

Akbar was bom to Humayun in his thirty-sixth year. 
Two years before the prince’s birth, his advent had been 
foretold in a dream. 1 Since that date Humayun had been 
‘keeping the dust-stained head of supplication on the 
earth of humility and placing the apex of beseechment on 
the threshold of the kata’ In accordance with the ins¬ 
tructions received in his dream from Ahmad Jam, the 
Zhanda-pll, he had named the child, Jalaluddln Muhammad 
Akbar. It was a misfortune for the father that his son 
was born when he was struggling against adversity and 
indigence in Rajputana and Sind. At last seeing no other 
alternative, he left for the west, hoping for a shelter 
in Qandahar, Iran, or the still more distant, Macca. In 
Qandahar, his brother, ‘Askari, acting under instructions 
from Kamran denied him any refuge and so he fled post¬ 
haste to Sistan, a province then belonging to the Shah of 
Iran. Knowing full well the rigours of the journey and 
expecting also that the childless ‘Askari and his wife, 
Sultan Begam, could not possibly be unkind to a help¬ 
less nephew, he left his one-year-old child to their mercy. 

* Though even the mother, Hamida Banu, 2 did not choose 

1 See Supra Ch. I. 

2 This does not show lack of affection. Actually a royal prince, 
as soon as he was born, was entrusted to the wetnurses and their 
husbands. The mother only exercised her privilege to suckle the babe 
first and then afterwards had hardly anything to do with the bringing 
up of the child. 
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to stay with the child, he was safe in charge of Shamsuddln 
Atka Khan and the two wetnurses, Jiji Anaga and Maham 
Anaga . Humayun’s expectations that the child would 
be well looked after by his relations were fulfilled, for, 
actually Sultan Begam brought him up as her own and 
saw to it that he received all his due as a Timurid prince. 
So between the Begam, the nurses and the foster-father 
Akbar had every comfort. As for ‘Askarl, he hardly 
ever noticed him and when he did, it was at the desire of 
the nurses. 1 Humayun returned in 1545 after two years’ 
stay in Iran and immediately after set about the siege of 
Qandahar. The fall of Qandahar in September was 
followed two months later by that of Kabul, Kamran 
M. preferring a flight to Sind to a surrender to Humayun. 

The king now met his son, after a separation of more 
than two years. Abul FaH describes this scene as well 
as another in the following spring when the prince met 
his mother on her arrival from Qandahar. The child, 
according to the author of Akbar-ndma , easily picked his 
mother out of a host of ladies present, though he was 
only one year old when he had seen her last. The cere¬ 
mony of circumcision of the prince took place immediately 
after. Joyous festivities were held, wrestling bouts were 
arranged and gifts and jdglrs were freely granted. 

When next the king went to occupy Badakhshan he 
left Akbar behind. Kamran M. who was waiting for 
an opportunity speedily returned and while his brother 
was absent in the north, occupied Kabul. Humayun 
at once abandoned his expedition and made a gift of his 
newly-conquered territories in Badakhshan to Sulaiman 
M. and hastened to recover Kabul. Another siege fol- 


1 For an example see A. N., 194. 
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lowed, when Kamran getting desperate treated with 
ferocious cruelty those suspected of leaning towards the 
besiegers and in order to prevent Humayun from a vigo¬ 
rous conduct of the siege, exposed Akbar on the ramparts 
of the fort in front of the enemy’s guns and ‘kept him in 
a place where it was difficult on account of the marksmen 
of the victorious army, for an ant or a grasshopper to 
pass.’ Though the artillery fire had to cease, the siege was 
ultimately successful and the fort fell on April 27, 1547 
and the king was now once more united to his beloved 
son. 

The prince’s schooling began on his completion of 
his fifth year 1 his teacher being Mullazada Mulla Tsamud- 
din Ibrahim. The king had fixed the auspicious hour for 
the commencement of his son’s studies but when the time 
came the latter hid himself, and the king’s wishes could 
not be fulfilled. The Mullazada was devoted to pigeon- 
flying and neglected the prince’s studies; so when the king 
heard of it, he dismissed him. Next, one, Maulana Baya- 
zid, was appointed but the new tutor met with no better 
luck in making his pupil more attentive to his studies. 
Now Humayun realizing that probably the tutor was not 
wholly to blame thought of a curious plan for the choice 
of the next tutor. He drew a lot between three men, 
two being the old tutors, and the third, a new person 
named Maulana ‘Abdul Qadir. The lot was drawn in 

.favour of the last, fortunately a more learned man than 

I 

'he other two and included by A. Fazl among those well- 
versed in religious law and tradition and history. 2 But 


1 On November 20, 1547 A.D. Beveridge in A. N., 519 n. 
points out that A. Fazl wrongly puts down Akbar’s age to be 4 years, 
4 months and 4 days. 

2 A. A. Vol. I, 545 no. hi. 
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the prince’s studies remained as neglected as before. He 
was more often engaged in riding and controlling the 
Arab horses and camels, in pigeon-flying or in coursing 
with dogs. Humayun who intensely loved his son tried 
to interest him in his studies by quoting Shaikh Nizami’s 
couplet: 

‘Sit not idle, ’tis not the time to play: 

’Tis the time for arts and for work’ 

but this mere advice, as might be expected, produced no 
effect on the prince. Mir ‘Abdul Latif, 1 Mulla Pir Muham¬ 
mad and Haji Muhammad were his other teachers, 2 the 
last one probably during Bairam Khan’s regency. Laurence 
Binyon 3 tells us that Akbar had picked up some knowledge 
of drawing and that probably it was one of his drawings 
that was presented by his artist-teacher, ‘Abdus Samad, 
to Humayun. 4 

It is generally pointed out that among Babur’s des¬ 
cendants down to the last king Bahadur Shah, dethroned 
in 1857, it was Akbar alone who might be called formally 
illiterate. 5 6 This is a matter for surprise, for the Timurids 

1 See G. H. P. L., 53. ‘Abdul Latif’s younger brother, ‘Ala- 
uddaula Qazvlnl wrote the historical work, Nafais-ul-tna asir. 

2 See S. M. Jaffar: Education in Muslim India, 165. 

3 And also Vincent Smith. 

4 This picture is preserved in Tehran. See Binyon’s Akbar, 

43, where a statement is made about Humayun also as painter. 

6 See V. Smith’s Akbar, 22. He depends on A. FazFs statement 
in A.. N., 317-8. Mr. J, N. Samaddar supports V. Smith in his article 
entitled ‘ Akbar’s illiteracy in the J. B. O. R. S. 1920. 

Without making a thorough study of the subject one may be 
allowed to put in one or two points in favour of his literacy: 

(1) A. N. tr., 520 says: ‘The inspired nature of His Majesty 
is strongly drawn to the composing of Hindi and Persian poetry 
and is critical and hair-splitting in the niceties of poetic diction. 
Among books of poetry, he recites off-hand Maulana RumFs masnavi 
and the diwan of Hafiz and takes delight in their verities and beauties’. 
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were noted for their culture and literary attainments. 

The causes of Akbar’s illiteracy are not far to seek. 
Akbar was born in his father’s days of adversity and a 
year later was thrown on his uncle, ‘Askari, who generally 
ignored him, so that during his long stay at Kabul in 
1543-53, his studies were neglected and he was mostly 
left to the care of ‘Askari’s wife or the wetnurses. So the 
precious ten years when a habit of reading might have been 
formed were wasted. It is true that Humayun himself 
did occasionally come to Kabul but till October, 1550,. 


(2) He composed the following verses: 

M . 
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(See A. N., 271). 
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( 4 ) The following a!;w» ,eK was written to Sultan ‘Abdullah 
Khan Uzbek 
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(b) (c) and (d) are quoted from the lUya%-us-shu’ara, R. A. S. B. copy. 
The author, ‘All Quli Khan Walih Daghistani wrote it in 1161 A. H. 
and died eight years later. 
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he was so occupied in his expeditions against Kamran, 
that he had no time left to attend to the education of his 
son. Akbar thus had grown up practically without any 
personal contact with any of the cultured Timurids. 
Humayun seems to have been aware of this defect in his 
son’s education, and had resolved in 1550 to keep him 
with himself and to take better care of him. But he could 
not keep to this resolution, for Kamran continued to 
worry him for three more years and when he had been dis¬ 
posed of, the king immediately afterwards resolved on an 
invasion of India. The Punjab was conquered by June 
1555 and Delhi occupied in the following month. But these 
successes were followed by his death six months later. 
So he never had any time to look to his son’s education. 
All this time Akbar was growing into a sturdy lad of manly 
pursuits, c.g., he developed into an excellent hunter. 
Historians have recorded the feats of his younger days, 
e.g., how he felled an antelope with one stroke of 
his sword or secured game with the help of his trained 
leopards or showed his skill as a shot or an archer. That 
these proved of immense value to him in later life, we need 
not doubt. Again though he was only 12 or 13 years of 
age he took a share in Humayun’s last campaign. At 
Sirhind his troops were the first to cross their swords with 
the enemy’s and at the end of the day, the victory was 
credited to him. 

Though illiterate, Akbar had shown tact as comman¬ 
der of the Mughal forces and governor of the Punjab. 
His relations with Bairam Khan were all that could be de¬ 
sired. He also treated the haughty Mir Shah Abul Ma‘ali 
with so much consideration that he allowed him a seat 
in his gubernatorial darbdrs . But he put a limit to the 
Mir’s further pretensions and when the latter demanded 
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equality on the basis of his being addressed by the king as 
son and claimed a scat on the prince’s cushion, Akbar 
flatly refused the request. Akbar’s kindnesses towards 
him did not end with Humayun’s death. On the third 
day of his accession, the Mir, in his pride, chose to keep 
away till the settlement of the details of his reception by 
the other Mughal nobles and when these were settled, 
he came, sat down on Akbar’s right and when the dinner 
was announced, had the insolence to wash his hands 
before all others including the new king. The nobles, 
shocked and disgusted with this behaviour suggested his 
death, but the new king, then only a young boy of 13, 
contented himself with his confinement. 

If Akbar could not inherit from Humayun a love 

... , , . for literary pursuits, at least he had 

Akbar s heritage. . .. 

got from him a cosmopolitan out¬ 
look, a sobriety of views, a healthy moral tone and 
a love for the people. A sane tradition is a noble 
heritage and Akbar, with all his literary deficiencies, in¬ 
herited from his father and grandfather their essential 
public virtues. His policy of JS A* ‘Universal peace’ 
is a direct outcome of Babur’s and Humayun’s policies of 
maintaining good relations with the neighbours. Similarly 
Akbar’s intimate relations with the Rajputs are only a 
continuation of his two predecessors’ policies towards 
them. Babur had engaged the Hindus in his diplomatic 
cervices and Humayun had professed to a be R akhlband- 
wai of the Mewar princess; Akbar formed marital alliances 
vith several of the Rajput princesses. Babur had ordered 
iis soldiers to protect the Hindu subjects of the 
Punjab, just after its conquest and Humayun had befri¬ 
ended the Rathor Rao Maldeo; and Akbar granted 
extensive privileges to his Hindu subjects and his Rajput 
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allies. 1 

Again Humayun had married a Shi e a lady Hamlda 
Banu. In spite of the difference in age, each was devoted 
to the other and the sectarian differences had never marred 
their conjugal relations with the result that the king had 
learnt to respect Shifism as much as his father, who in 
1512-3 had dared to read a Shha khutba from the pulpit 
of the Jami c masjid of Samarqand and in consequence of 
his foolhardiness had lost his Central Asian kingdom. 
Akbar had inherited from his parents a regard for Shi‘ism. 
The Shl c as in the sixteenth century, were small in number 
as compared with the Sunnis and all the doings of Bairam 
Khan did not have the approval of the Sunni nobles. 
Still from 1562 when he became his own minister, he 
showed a leaning for Shfism which increased with time. 
And out of this regard for Shlfism grew his consideration 
for the other Muslim sects, like Sufism and even for the 
non-Muslim sects. The Ildhi religion is only an expres¬ 
sion of Akbar’s liberal views in religion. 

Similarly, Akbar had inherited from his father and 
grandfather a love of architecture and other arts. In 
imitation of his father’s Din-panah, Akbar built the citadel 
and the city of Akbarabad (Agra) and reproduced the basic 
features of Babur’s Aram Bagh (Nur-afshan) of Agra and 
his tomb at Kabul and in his father’s garden-tomb at 
Delhi. The numerous structures of the early years of 
Akbar’s reign seem to have been inspired by the Mughal 
building instinct. To select a few, Khairul-mancbyl (1560), 
..Arab Sarai (1560), Adham Khan’s tomb (1562), and Sham- 
suddin Atka Khan’s tomb (1562), may be mentioned. 

In the field of painting, poetry, and literature too, 

1 e.g., his treaty with the Raja Surjan Hada of Boondl. See 
V. S. A. 99 and Tod., Vol. II, 382-3. 
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Humayun’s (and Babur’s) patronage had encouraged the 
artists and poets from the different parts of the Muslim 
world to gather at Delhi. Akbar’s long and peaceful reign 
guaranteed competence to them and his benignity enhanced 
their prestige and dignity with the result that a host of 
poets and artists rose in Delhi in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. If Akbar’s reign is the golden age for 
Art and Literature it was because his two predecessors 
had placed them on a high pedestal. 



CHAPTER XVII 


BABUR’S FAMILY—HUMAYON AND 
HIS BROTHERS 

Babur had a large family,—several wives, sons and 
daughters. Babur had at least nine spouses: 

(1) ‘Ayisha Sultan Begam, the daughter of his uncle, 
Sultan Ahmad M. She was betrothed to Babur when he 
was only five years in age and married in March 1500. 
A daughter was born in 1501 but the babe died in a month. 
‘Ayisha left Babur of her own accord two years later. 

(2) Zainab Sultan Begam, the daughter of the vicious 
Sultan Mahmud M. The marriage took place in 1504 and 
she died two years later. But even these two years 
were full of unhappiness, Babur writing of her, ‘she 
did not become very congenial.’ 1 

(3) Ma‘suma Sultan Be yam, the daughter of S. 
Ahmad M. and half-sister to ‘Ayisha, Babur’s first wife. 
It was a love-marriage and took place in 1507. She died 
two years later in child-birth. The child, a daughter, 
was given her mother’s name and lived to become later 
the wife of Muhammad Zaman M. 

(4) Maham Begam. Her parentage has not been 
given. She was a ShTa and related to Shaikh Ahmad of. 
Jam, whom Babur married in Herat in 1506 while on a 
visit to Sultan Husain Baiqara, a protagonist of Shi‘ism. 
She had five children in all, of whom Humayun alone 
survived. She had exercised a great influence on her 
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husband and was partly instrumental in thwarting the 
Khalifa’s schemes for depriving Humayun of the throne 
of Delhi at Babur’s death. 

(5) Gulrukh Begam. Her parentage is not known. 
She was married to Babur in 1508 or later and became 
mother of five children of whom, two, Kamran M. and 
‘Askar! M. reached the adult age. The first was born 
in 1514 and the second two years later. They both died 
within a few months of each other in 1557. 

(6) Dildar Aghacha or Salha Begam, the daughter of 
Sultan Mahmud M. and sister to Zainab Sultan Begam, 
Babur’s second wife. She was married in 1509 or later 
and bore to her husband in all five children, most of whom 
lived. The two that are remembered most were Hindal 
M. (1518-51) and Gulbadan Begam, (1523-1603). The 
latter’s love for her mother, Humayun, and her own full 
brother, Hindal M. was deep and sincere. She bore no 
goodwill to Kamran M. 

(7) Mubarika Bibi, the daughter of Shah Mansur 
Yusuf-Zai. She was married in 1519 as a token of peace 
between Babur and the Yusufzai tribes. She was an 
Aghacha, loved by her husband and respected by all. She 
bore no child probably because she had been deprived of 
motherhood by the administration of drugs by her jeal¬ 
ous co-wives. 1 Mrs. Beveridge thinks she was also known 
as Bega Begam and had been in charge of the removal of 
Babur’s corpse to Kabul in Slier Shah’s reign. 

(8) and (9) Gulnar Aghacha and Nargul Aghacha. 
They seem to have been Circassian slaves presented to 
Babur by Shah Tahmasp in 1526. Both belonged to 
Babur’s haram and may have been treated as concubines. 


1 G. H. N.y 266. 
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It is likely that Babur had other wives besides these 
nine who are mentioned either in Babur-nama or in his 
daughter’s memoirs. 1 

Babur had eighteen children of whom sixteen were 
born in Kabul. Of these, four were male children that 
survived him and except the eldest, Humayun, the others, 
Kamran, ‘Askar!, and Hindal were more or less of the same 
age and much younger than Humayun. This explains 
why in two of Babur’s earliest battles in India, Panipat 
and Khanwa, Humayun was given the command of a 
whole division, while there is no mention of any of other 
three. 

Babur was as great a scholar as a soldier and the 

happy blending of the two is seen in 
princes et * ucatlon his terse but stirring speech delivered 

on the eve of his final contest with 
Rana Sanga. This dual training he had imparted to his 
sons also. They were all of them true soldiers. Humayun 
was brilliant in the earlier phase of the Gujrat campaign and 
also scored a success in his final invasion of India. Kam- 
ran’s skill won for him the battle of Qibchaq pass (1550) 
when Humayun fled away. At the seige of Taliqan, 
Kamran’s reply to Humayun’s offer of peace was striking. 
He sent merely the couplet: 

“Who’d to his bosom strain dominion’s bride 
Must kiss gleaming falchion’s lip.” 

‘Askar! was the hero of the battle of Ghagra, his attack 
from the flank being the deciding factor for the victory. 


1 There is a mention of a tenth wife named Sayyida Afaq in 
Niyaz Muhammad Khukandfs Tarikh-i-Shahrukht. See B. N. f 358 

No. 2. 
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For six months he bore the whole brunt of the Irani army 
before he surrendered to Humayun. At the battle of 
Ushtar Giram too he had valiantly supported his elder 
brother though both were defeated and he was captured. 
Hindal too was a soldier, and was present in the battle 
of Qanauj and Ushtar Giram. After Humayun’s return 
from Iran, he was as zealous in Humayun’s cause as 
‘Askarl in Kamran’s. 

But in the sixteenth century mere soldierly skill was 
not enough to distinguish a Mughal prince and so it is 
necessary to gauge the other qualities possessed by the 
brothers. Let us begin with a consideration of their ad¬ 
ministrative capacities. 

At the outset we may mention that Babur practically 
treated the two elder brothers on terms of equality. 
Babur’s own words are, c As thou (Humayun) knowest, 
the rule has always been that when thou hadst six parts, 
lvamran had five; this having been constant, make no 
change.’ 1 This was written in 1528 and no later instruc¬ 
tions are there to suggest any alteration in this proportion. 
This consideration for the second son would be inexplicable 
unless we turn to a precedence in Sultan Abu Sa’id’s 
division of his domains among his sons. While the eldest 
Sultan Ahmad M. retained Samarqand and also the head¬ 
ship of the Timurids, the next brother, Sultan Mahmud 
M., was also a chief of considerable domain stretching as 
iar south as the Ilindukush. 2 The consideration in either 
case was identical—absence of an heir to the eldest brother 
which made the second brother a likely successor, and 
hence the father’s desire to treat him with special conside¬ 
ration. 


1 B. N., 625-6. 
2 Ibid., 47. 
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Humayun’s administrative qualifications will be 
considered in a later chapter. Here we shall confine 
ourselves to the other brothers. What were Kamran’s 
qualifications as an administrator? Like many other 
princes of the Mediaeval times born in affluence, he found 
himself in a responsible situation without possessing any 
marked ability. For twenty-three years, (1530-53) except 
for short intervals, he had been ruler of Kabul, for thirteen 
years of Qandaliar, and for nine years of the Punjab. As 
an administrator he showed grave defects. He was 
actuated by the instinct of opposition at all costs to his 
elder brother. This prevented him from visualizing the 
international politics of the day or feeling sympathy with 
Humayim’s misfortunes. After the battle of Chausa 
when the latter asked the loan of fresh Kabuli troops, there 
was practically no response from Kamran. On all later 
occasions, he either completely ignored the king’s welfare 
or actively opposed him. In this opposition he went to 
any length. He intrigued with Sher Shah, Islam Shah or 
Shah Husain Arghun and was prepared to combine with 
some of them against his brother. In his hatred for him, 
he was so blind to the interests of the Tlmurids as a whole, 
that he hoped for a generous gesture from Islam Shah or 
PIr Muhammad Khan Uzbek, the two arch-enemies of the 
Mughals. It was fortunate for Humayun that the Afghan 
king did not agree to Kamran’s proposals and the Uzbek 
chief was half-hearted in his support of Kamran. What 
would have been the consequence if either of the two 
had seriously made up his mind to drive out Humayun? 
Would he have been content with only his expulsion and 
allowed Kamran to reign instead? Kamran should have 
taken a lesson from a parallel incident in his father’s 
career. Babur had been invited to invade India by Daulat 
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IGian L 5 di and ‘Alam Kh an Lodi; but by the time, the 
battle of Panipat was fought the one had wholly disappear¬ 
ed and the other immured in the distant fort of QaPa-i- 
Zafar. 

Let us next consider Kamran’s reasons for opposi¬ 
tion. Possibly the opposition started with a conviction 
of Humayun’s incompetence after his defeat at Chausa and 
it must be admitted that the latter had not shown much 
skill at this period of his life. After the king’s exile, 
Kamran considered himself entitled to be the head of the 
Timurids and qualified to oppose one whom he despised 
for losing Babur’s empire. To Kamran Humayun in 1540 
appeared discredited and exiled and hence beneath any 
consideration or sympathy. What he now hoped for was 
the establishment of a Mughal kingdom under his own 
headship. 

If these were Kamran’s arguments there would be some 

O 

truth in them but he failed to notice the sterling quali¬ 
ties of Humayun as a man who prior to his defeats 
had also a fair military record. If Kamran did not lose 
any battle, neither had he won any so far. Also, at 
Dln-panah the king had established a new capital with 
new ideals, at once, moral and international in character. 
Delhi had replaced Samarqand and Isfahan as the intel¬ 
lectual centre of the Muslim world. 1 This conquest of 
the hearts of the literati more than compensated for the 
loss of a battle or two. But this feature of his elder brother’s 
diaracter, Kamran could neither comprehend nor 
appreciate and in his blind and selfish ardour he continued 
his campaigns. 

There were other differences between the two. Kam- 


1 G. H. P. L,. Pari 77 , 149. 
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ran was a cruel, unjust, treacherous and bigoted Sunni. 1 
These traits might achieve success for a time but when 
brought into contact with a greater personality magnani¬ 
mous, benign, above all sectarian differences or petty mean¬ 
ness, and considerate to his nobles and subjects, they 
would sink into insignificance. Ivamran’s cruelties in 
Kabul and injustice to the merchants 2 are a sickening 
record and must have lowered him in the estimation of his 
kinsmen and the people. Humayun’s last public act 
against Kamran, viz., destruction of his eye-sight might 
appear cruel but in sparing his brother’s life he went 
against the unanimous opinion of his nobles; and we may 
wonder how Kamran would have behaved if he had found 
Humayun in a like situation. 

‘Askari is a faithful replica of his full brother, Kamran, 
_ and as consistently acted in opposi¬ 

tion to Humayun. In Mediaeval 
India, very often the full brothers had a common policy 
and the case of Kamran and ‘Askari was no exception. 
While this indicated a strong affection for Kamran, it 
meant at the same time absence of loyalty to his 
chief, Humayun, and if after the recapture of Qandahar, 
‘Askari was not put to death for sedition and disloyalty, 
he owed his life to the magnanimous disposition of the 
kine. 

At least twice Humayun had given him an opportu¬ 
nity to show his mettle. The first occasion was in Gujrat 
where he had made him the viceroy, lent him the aid of 
some of his distinguished officers, and to strengthen his 
government had himself tarried in the neighbouring 

1 For illustrations see A. N., 558, 501, 502, 537, 564. 

2 ibid, 501. 
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province of Malwa. But ‘Askari lost the province and 
showed utter incompetence as an administrator. The 
second occasion was when during his retreat in Bengal 
in 1539, the king had placed him in charge of his vanguard. 
Here the Mirza had met with some success; for he had 
taken his army safe to Munglr. 1 

That ‘Askari was somewhat better than Kamran may 

‘Askari and Kamnin be inferred from the following con- 
compared. siderations. 

(1) He is not accused by any historian of any great 
cruelty to his subjects. At Qandahar he must have been 
popular with the citizens; otherwise the siege could not 
have extended to six months against the well-disciplined 
troops of Iran. 

(2) ‘Askari was not so insensate as to expose the 
innocent Akbar to the artillery fire of the enemy. In 
fact he had taken the earliest opportunity to remove the 
child and his sister, BakhshI Banu, from the din of the 
battle to the safer distance of Kabul. 

(3) The battle of the Ghagra was the third great 
battle that Babur had fought in India, the first two being 
the battles of Panipat and Khanwa and much of the success 
was due to ‘Askari. Plis control of the four divisions 
of the Mughal army, each under its own commander, 
Afghan, Turk! or Sharql nobles, seemed perfect and the 
whole manoeuvre of crossing the Ghagra at a dis¬ 
tance from the objective, Patna, and of attacking at the 
prearranged moment was admirably conducted and speaks 
of his military talents. 

(4) The partial success achieved during the Mughal 


1 see H. BVol. I, 221. 
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retreat from Bengal has already been referred to. 

Abul Nasir Muhammad Hindal M. had been born 


Hindal M. 


of Dildar Aghacha Begam in 1518. 
Babur heard the news in March of the 


following year when he was in the midst of an Indian 
campaign. Taking it as a good omen, he gave the new¬ 
born babe the name of Hindal. The prince was too young 
to take part in Babur’s battles in India and it is only 
at the end of the reign that we find him an administrator 
in Badakhshan. 


On Humayun’s accession, Hindal had been granted 
the jagir of Alwar and during the king’s Gujrat campaign, 
he acted as his deputy at Agra and did good work in main¬ 
taining order and defeating the rebels in Hindustan. He 
had also accompanied Humayun in his Bengal campaign 
but had returned to Tirhoot, his jagir, shortly after. Then 
for a brief period in 1538-39 he lost his balance, broke the 
chain of Humayun’s communication with Delhi by de¬ 
serting his post in Tirhoot, returned to Agra and on the 
advice of his boon companions proclaimed himself king at 
Delhi. This was not the only blunder he committed. 
He killed the sage-like Shaikh Buhlul and later, refused to 
go to Humayun’s aid. After such glaring indiscretions 
and open betrayal of Humayun’s cause, it is no wonder 
that the king was defeated at Chausa. 

Hindal then repented and stayed with Humayun for 
a time and it was at his residence in Patar in Sind th' 
the king’s marriage with Hamida Banu was celebratujA 
Then again he deserted him and went away to Qandahar 
(1541) only to find in Kamran a more relentless brother. 
For the next four years he remained in surveillance and 
it was only after the capture of Qandahar when he escaped 
to Humayun, that he regained his freedom. Henceforth, 
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he remained strictly faithful to his chief and rejected all 
overtures from Kamran and in fact his death in 1551 took 
place in one of his skirmishes with him. It will thus 
be seen from this brief sketch that Hindal committed 
two grave blunders in deserting his king and jeopardiz¬ 
ing his interests but that he made amends by his later 
loyal services. 

It is to Ilumayun’s credit that he remained patient 
amidst his reverses caused mainly by the disloyalty of 
his brothers and never could be persuaded to retaliate 
for the wrongs he had suffered. Whether politically the 
fraternal regard is commendable or not may be debated 
but that he had set up a softer and morally a loftier 
tone in his brotherly relations will not be denied. The 
later Shah Jahan, Aurangzib and their successors look 
heartless tyrants when compared with Humayun or his 
father. 

Like the other Tlmurids, all the brothers were cul¬ 
tured princes and possessed high literary merits. This 
scholarly trait distinguished the Mughals from the pre¬ 
vious ‘Pathan’ rulers of Delhi. 

Humayun had written a dhvdn in Persian 1 and possibly 
in Turk! as well. In the previous chapters we have quoted 
a few of his lines and also referred to his correction of 
Hairati’s poem. 2 He had also improved Jahi Yatmiyan’s 
poem. 3 We may here consider some of his verses, that 
do not occur in any of the modem works. 4 

1 Obtained through the courtesy of Mr. S. H. Askari of Patna. 

2 See Supra, Ch. IX. 

3 Bad. Vol. I , 478. 

4 For other verses see G. H. P . L. and the author’s paper on 
Humfiyfin’s religion read at the first Modern Indian History Congress 
held in Poona in 1935. 
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(A) The odes: 


yi 

l jfc) )■ ^ l /^5 l ~^ iJ 

l* ^jSz. »S yH Syi^ 



U jjfcw )ii yf y is^dox^ 
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(/) Thy light hides Thee from me 

So that I am a stranger to my own self. 

(//') Thy royalty, beauty and a hundred realms 
Are an affliction to my darwesh- like soul. 

(///) Thou revealest Thy beauty and burneth my 
soul (with yearning for Thee) 
Sprinkling fresh salt on my heart’s wounds. 
(iv) I keep faithful and suffer cruelty 

That is the only way of our (the lover’s) reli¬ 
gion. 

(y) When Humayun looks on Thy face 
He finds a veil of light before him. 

Comment'. 

(/) A true appreciation of the Almighty is not possible 
so long as we attend to the externals and not to His essence. 
A sun-worshipper worships not God but His light only. 
One must pay attention to the Almighty and not merely 
to his attributes. 

{it) The glorification of the beloved (God) alone is 
desired and this can only be achieved by the mortifica¬ 
tion of self. Humayun, though a king, in reality was, 
like his father, a darwesh. 

(in') The Indian beauty may not be one of fairness 
of complexion. Still it ravishes the hearts of the lovers 
as any other kind of beauty. 
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(iv) A true lover fulfils his contract and refrains from 
asking for a similar observance from his beloved. He 
must be true to himself and there should be no idea of 
reward in his actions but only of satisfaction of right 

y> lJ Id. jsu. sS (3 

^ U J ft Li Lives' 

<s;tw<2> Io£w 

r 1 ) i" 5 / ft- 

(/) Since I became the dust of thy portal. 

The top of the roof of the sky has become my 
earth. 

( ’ii ) Wherever be a king or an emperor. 

He serveth me at this moment like the meanest 
menial. 

{tit) On thy rose-complexioned face the black streaks 

of beard 

Are like the illumined (Quranic) verses of Thy 

mercy. 

{tv) The moment I controlled the asinine passions of 

my soul 

I found underneath my saddle even the steed 

of the firmament. 

Comment : 

if) and {it) O God, since I have laid myself low at 
Thy feet I find ever the high firmament under my heels. 
If one resigns himself to God's will and becomes passion¬ 
less, he will control, even without his being aware of it, 
all else in the world. The mightiest monarch looks mean 
in comparison with the self-controlled person. 


thoughts and right actions. 
(y) The same as (/'). 

L_& pb 

d*) d 

&>) y>) eT* 3 
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[in') A young blooming youth instead of evoking 
desire should ennoble and spiritualize one’s thoughts. 

(Jv) Once a person controls the senseless desires 
within him he will control even his destiny. It is the 
heart alone that follows no earthly code. Once it is brought 
under the control of the divine law, all else will follow 
its dictates. 
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(/) The entire joy of the 

world is not worth a moment 


grief. 

The long life of a century is no recompense for 

one moment’s affliction. 
(/V) Consider youth to be a blessing, 

Otherwise, nothing compensates the hunch-backed 

old age. 

(///) If thou desireth to bear away the leaf of good 

faith, sow the seed of benevolence 
For a head that is without benevolence is not 

worth a turnip. 

(Jv) Where is that Solomon’s throne and where the 

tale of the ants? 1 


1 It refers to the well-known story of Solomon and the ants. 
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Qarun’s 1 forty treasures of gold are not worth 

a grain of barley. 

(y) Humayun does not consider even paradise worth 

anything. 

After the long-drawn sufferings of mankind.” 

Comment —This has been written in imitation of Ha¬ 
fiz’s ode commencing with the well-known hemistich 

‘the whole world is not worth a moment’s grief.’ Both 
Hafiz and Humayun write in a sufistic strain and emphasize 
the fact that since grief cannot be wholly dispensed with, a 
worldly life is of no value; the whole life’s joy and the pos¬ 
session of Qarun’s treasures are of no avail. Even para¬ 
dise itself is not worth a habitation if it entails a long pre¬ 
vious suffering. What is desirable is eternal bliss by union 
with God. Then no question of joy and sorrow arises. 

Is^. yt) yxt ^ 

(i) “I shall not say ‘two’, iiow can there be 
Any one but the friend himself everywhere? 

(//) Do not turn thy heart to the (minor) differences 

of disposition; 

God is not apart from his devotee. 

(Hi) If thou will see with a comprehensive eye 

Thou wilt notice no distinction between us and 
God.” 

Comment —Humayun says that the true friends of God 
have all got a common feature, viz., love for Him and fur- 

1 Qarun, the son of Moses’s paternal uncle, is proverbial for his 
wealth and avarice. 

1 9 
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ther adds that man has a divinity in him and that differences 
of dispositions are merely superficial. In the last couplet 
he makes two statements, one that Humayun has a divinity 
in him and secondly that both the Irani and the Hindu Poli¬ 
ty assign divinity to kingship. The former signifies it by 
the phrase aJUl J5 ‘the shadow of God/ Compare his 
correction of Jahi YatmiyaiTs line, km? U t sS ys> 
‘one who oppresses us oppresses God/ 1 


J** f u 55 ) 3 ^ 

5 y jl C&. sS 

J y 3 f;k 

^y u??> ^ y Jy 

1_5? 5 ^ ^ 4 


“(i) Thy beauty forms an introduction to the collec¬ 
tion of ideas. 

Refulgent lustres have radiated from thy face 
(ii) God forbid that I should have to live apart from 

thee 

But if I have to, 1 shall console myself with thy 

constant thoughts. 
(/Vi) In the realm of beauty, thou reignest supreme 
I turn my face now towards thy friendship. 2 
( iv ) Since thy face manifested its lustrous beauty (iiy 

the beauties of the world) 
Wamiq sought after ‘Uzra and Majnun after 
Laila. 


1 See Bad. Vol. I text, 478. 

2 lit. ‘I turn the face of friendship towards thy love/ 
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Comment —(/) The realities of the world are all God’s 
manifestations. 

(//) I yearn for union with Thee and so long as I do not 
attain Thee, I shall ponder on Thee and feel Thy constant 
presence. 

{iii) Any one who will seek nearness to God, will 
ultimately benefit, at least spiritually. 

(tv) The beauteous women of the world are only mani¬ 
festations of God’s beauty. Spiritualize the yearning for 
your beloved like Wamiq and Majnun and then your 
love will have a divine element in it. 

y y jhoJLc ci-vA 13 ^ ^ sS iUl yjz 

“(Thou art) the lustrous ruby and the gem of the mine. 
Who is there to be compared with thy virtues ? 
Whatever exists in this universe 
Is nothing but thy manifestation. 

Thanks be to God that my heart has revived 
By the reopening of thy fresh bud.” 

Comment —This is written probably with reference 
to Akbar. Humaytin had drawn up his son’s horoscope, 
had formed an exaggerated notion of his future greatness 
and considered him to be the most precious product in the 
Universe. A. Fazl later on flattered Akbar with the posses¬ 
sion of supernatural power and divine attributes. 
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“Said a mad fellow in a moment of passion 
‘Who is there that can cure the affliction of love ?* 
Alas for the temptations of the black curly hair, 

Alas for the intricate knots; 

Because of the ringlets of her hair 

My alif -like erect stature has been bent double.” 

( B ) The quatrains. 

(1) In illustration of his pantheism or sufism 

f j ^ "A ^ f V' 3 

^ W 5 ^ f J. )5 f)^ 5 ^ f 4 L .)^ 

“Inside my house, if I am with thee my soul is tranquil. 
Without thee I am distracted and (seek) wilderness. 
In thy company I am sober and realize myself 
But without thee I am out of my senses and insane.” 

Explanation —In union with God man knows himself 
and acts rationally and when he forgets Him he acts like 
a mad man, though to the outside world this does not al¬ 
ways appear. 

df 3^ 5 ^ P uA* A )***■) J d J 

“O beloved 1 Rejoice that thy friend (lover) is present 

with thee, 

(Rather) zealously and with sincerity of heart engage 

thyself in his service. 

Every night rejoice in the thought of thy friend, / 
Every day celebrate a nauro% in honour of thy meet¬ 
ing thy lover.” 

)f fy ^ /ys> 
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“O thou that hast shut the door of entrance upon 

thee. 

And sitteth content with thy repentance and 

abstinence 

This sort of life will never do thee good 
Pass by thyself and thou shalt merge into divinity.” 


Explanation —Neither abstinence nor repentance will 
avail thee. Get rid of egotism, forget thyself and thou shalt 
attain godhood. 

It^S) KyAvtiJ SXjjuyAi ^ (_.✓'jJ J j 

iff )' ^ 

“O soul thou must get away from thy rival 
And get into the habit of ceaselessly instructing 

others. 

Thou must not attain prophetship 

(For), if thou passeth by thyself thou shalt attain 

divinity.” 

* . 

yy) y yolk calico 

ijd ^5^5 & p *—Ni (jy*- 

“I possess the qualities of the eternal, the omnipotent 

and the all-loving 

And like the light from a mirror, am His manifesta¬ 
tion. 

In this garden of existence, I am but one single tree. 
Nay we all are branches of the (eternal) life and He 

its root (or source).” 


Comment —This is the essence of the sufistic doctrine 
akin to Vedantism of the Hindus. 

(2) In praise of God 


c ^ U j ^ )5* 


J** J Jr* xj 
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“O the Dweller of the vale of inexistence! 

Thy duration is from the commencement to the com¬ 
pletion of eternity. 

O existence with absolutely no trace. 

Verily, this existence without trace is thy trace.” 

J* r?** •? J y 6 

“No one who is encompassed by time (i.e., man), 
Can utter appropriate words to describe Thee. 

Where the Prophet himself (Muhammad) has sung 

Thy praise. 

How can I, the insignificant, unfold Thy attributes.” 

l3^ 5 J* y^ 4 •? 6^ ^ l5 ,Ll J 

<sj ^ ^ 5 ) 1^5^^ 

“O the Creator of all the creatures ! 

Thou art the absolute creation and the origin of every¬ 
thing. 

Certainty (about Thy existence) has produced the 

state. 

Wherein there is neither presence nor absence (i.e., 

neither evidence nor concealment).” 
(3) In praise of Muhammad 

jJU jK j sS\y>) f ; yic JLsi. U 

“O sovereign of this universe from its commencement 
By God, thou art the beloved of the Eternal and the 

Adored. 

Arise and reveal thy world-adorning grace; 

It is for thee that others of the world were creat¬ 
ed ” 
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t M I y yty* d^** 

r 5 J u ) l 5 ^ tr *5 ^ j 3 j */ 9 *** rV 


“Thou art the Sultan of the throne of the prophets; 
And the sun of the firmament of the saints. 

All men are followers of thy path; 

Thou showest the path of Muslim Law or religion 

to all men.” 


(4) With reference to self 
i*V 53) 3 5 3 dd* ; J r> lj ^ c- J ex* 

Sob j> pJ yy* (Jsu 8&I 


“I am nobody and bear no name, 

(Only), I depend on Thy grace day and night; 

Then, out of consideration for the Prophet (Muham¬ 
mad) 1 

Grant favour on Thy slave, Humayun.” 


d*y> '"> J* jri) c^3 d^V* J* J* 5 ^ 
w J u?> d u> U > ^ ** J l ~ ^ ^ eT 

“O Lord! Make this heart-broken person acceptable 

to the danveshes 

And grant a cure to his wounds. 

I will not suggest that this be granted or that 
Grant whatever thy will may dictate.” 

u-~d) if (J*j* 5 y J* 5 

d^ ) J* ^ 


l*J probably stands for of the Hadis, dSl l?Dl U e-£Jy 
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“As my soul is ever engaged in Thy quest 
And as my eyes, heart, reason, and intellect are eager 

after Thee, 

And also because the strangers and rivals have 

wronged me 

This slave has turned into one of Thy door-keepers.” 
(5) Emphasizing right action 

Ji*> i j* r 5 J# d# & * M 

“O thou who seekest the righteous path 
And art true to the ways of truth and rectitude, 
Never, never shouldst thou turn to anything but 

equity 

For if thou dost, thou art an impious unbeliever and a 

fire-worshipper.” 


'Explanation —Humayun here emphasizes the excel¬ 
lence of rectitude and justice and says that he who observes 
them is a true believer and adorer of God and he who does 
not, is a non-believer. Thus he lays down the true dis¬ 
tinction between the pious and impious. Straight dealings 
between man and man should be the chief feature of a god¬ 
fearing person. All else is impiety. Humayun here trans¬ 
cends all sectarian distinctions and strikes the true chord 
of harmony and concord. 
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“Thou desirest the world to be agreeable to thy nature 
And wlshest every desire of thine to be fulfilled 
Make thyself agreeable to the nature of the world, 
So that thou desirest what God desires.” 


(6) We will close with two more quatrains 
xfP L r , y ^3; f- 43 r* ? £) 'i J 

y* 3 A c f ^ 3 fdfi’ 

“O thou! Whose countenance is a pattern of the 

morning glory 

May the gates of victory be opened to thee; 

My constant prayers arc for thy happiness, 

A kingship like Faridun’s and a longevity like 

Noah’s.” 


f ^ J**/ jt 

Cam I li tfil f yS. 


uXuu ^ 3 ^ 


“Wherever there is the foundation of a house. 

The revolutions of the transient celestial spheres 

have scattered it to the winds; 
No one is (truly) happy with an abode or a habita¬ 
tion. 

Fie (alone) is fortunate who is happy with his belov¬ 
ed.” 

Though not as great a poet as Flumayun, Kamran also 

was a prolific writer and has a dlwan 
Kamran s poetry, .. .. . 

to his credit. Elsewhere may be read 

his famous lines complimenting the king after the grant 

of the Punjab 1 and a few other verses. We shall reproduce 

here some other odes and quatrains. 


1 See A. N., 125 or H. B. Vol. I, 56. 
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(A) The odes: 

** 

^} iS^lj <C*b t_Jbj ^ 5 ^)0 J 

;& Jlf L-&& y <£?j&u |*<^ yi Sy** J 

“The tidings reach me that the trysting moment with 

the beloved has come. 

That winter is gone yielding place to spring. 

The nightingale in the garden cries out in anguish, 
Perhaps the courier of the Zephyr brings the mes¬ 
sage of spring 

The green carpet from the excess of verdure lies 

under his feet. 

And the silvery buds come to hand to be strewn 

about.” 


I^tol b 5 y sly sS ^ 

|*lib y> Ui ti)b sS 

V lc ^ 5 df 

d^ dr*' Cfl* f- rt 

{J&j yb* xfi £y:l 

fJjJ j J (iLStofc. 'v jt 


j! y ^iy^a Ji** ^ 
y y #i5 y***> c_$lcx 

i^yi A ^**W» |*t^* 

yii ji y iib b S^Jii 

u 5 5 X* J 3 b eT 4 

^ lA^ e)V^ 


“The flood of the anguish of thy separation uproots 

me from the foundation. 
Cast a glance at me, lying prostrate on thy path. 
Reduced to dust on thy path, tread on me. 

Ere the wind scatters me away. 

I am that love-lorn beggar, who 

Has bartered away both the worlds for a desire of 

thee. 
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When I close my eyes from both the worlds at the 

remembrance of thy face, 

(really) I open them on the cheeks of the beauties of 

the world, 

Again, a clamour (or longing) is set up by thy sweet 

bps, 

Possibly Farhad’s code will be renewed for me 1 
Who am I to hope for love and faithfulness from 

thee, 

It is enough that I am accustomed to thy cruelty and 

tyranny. 

Kamran, when his palm-like built comes into my 

view. 

I care not for the blandishments of the box or the 

cypress plants.” 




J ^ J 

Uta 


lL *3 A* 




iJ 

*y>. 




>j3[c 






Lj 3 ^ 

K> sS 



JlxL. yC 2 ± t* sS O-oJ 



Isuw* jl 





jl yfj 



j 5 \ M y* j 

, 



. * 

y* 

&)S 

J 



3 There is a play on the word, shirin', it has reference to sweet¬ 
ness as also to the famous beloved of Farhad. 
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“(/) Again that cypress-statured has gathered up her 

skirts. 

It seems that someone has been trying to 
touch them with the hand of desire. 

(//) It was the attraction of (true) love that made 

the moon of Canaan (Joseph) 
At last grasp|the skirt of Zulaikha (i.e., fell into 

love with her). 

(///) How long wilt thou blame me; listen to the 

story of Sin £ an 

How he was led astray by one glance of the fire- 

worshipper’s daughter. 

(iv) Thy lips are that font of life which together 
with the kbi%r of the down of thy cheek. 1 
Boasts of working miracles like Jesus. 

(i>) What lustre can the guide’s face possess 

If his heart be not illumined by the pillar of 

light. 2 

(vi) Kamran, why hast thou given away thy senses 
to the fire worshipper’s daughter (the beloved) 
If thou weren’t quaffing red wine in the tavern 

of the fire-worshippers.” 


rb W 

J U l (a. y& 


. . * 

^5) (jr^ fy* ^ 


l* j*5) f 


1 There is a play on the word khi^r. 

2 That illumined and led the way to the Israelites. 
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“(i) The contentment of the heart-sore comes from his 

oppression, 

The happiness of the afflicted lies in grief from him. 
(Vi) Happy in anxiety of him and glad in moments of 

grief, 

Blessed is the prisoner who is fettered by his grief, 
(iii) This letter aroused in me pleasures of a different 

nature, 

As if the writing were from his musk-scattering pen. 
(tv) He has destined my death by thy sword. 

In whose pen are the affairs of the state (the world) 

' (v) In whichever direction he goes, shadow-like I fol¬ 

low. 

Wherever he places his steps, there are his feet and 

my head.” 

C_y t—5b jjlc \l y ^ 

|»)iy ***> ^ 

^3 s! ^5^ «.! & 

“(/) This world emanates from thee, but thou art free 

of it; 

The intellect is helpless to comprehend thy nature. 
(//) I shall aim at a firm clasp of thy clemency 

On the day of resurrection when I raise my head 

out of the dust (of the tomb). 
(iii) Within me burns the flame of the candle that set 
. ablaze the whole world. 

When I heave a sigh of anguish I give out fire.” 

<3**^ yu*, >1 ^L, f. y V 

i ^ Jii ft |A 3 ^5L**«*? 5 ( lJ)) j 

J5(e ft 3 0.a5j3>* ^ 3 S) 

JiU jsvjL 3! AA A TV ^ 
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/ail jf ? 5 t 

J,»U t-^$£ jib (> 6 


x 4 *t d) J** c)j^ ^)y° ) 


^4^-Mj ^>4V 


(3^o ,*<33 


5; <J7 


“(/) Since I carry a mountain-load of anguish on thy 

account 

How shall I pack my baggage on the camel-litter! 
(it) How can I free myself from the curls of her hair. 
Since I tied myself with the black chain. 

(tit) Do not seek of me the path of canon of rectitude 
The affairs of the prudent are not solved by the in¬ 
sane 

(iv) The moment I saw thy cheek 
I forgot all about myself. 

(v) Since now thou hast turned from the external to the 

inner imports 

Unite with Him and give the slip to the strangers 
(yt) Drowned in the sea of my own tears 
I think not of the sea-beach. 

(yii) My stature, O Kamran, is bent 

Because I (lit. the stature) got enamoured of those 

arched eye-brows.” 


sS is— )? y v J* *S J JL ( 4 ? 



r* 


sS 


“• 5 


8 .> 




dS^ 

? 

j 


xJ* 


** uT J 


>r* 


i 

O 

‘V 

'r* 



1^1 ^ 


W 


A- 

J * 5 5 



sS 

jlju 

J 


4^ J 

* 

1 


b 

y^tii-*■■*** 

^ J 

w 


H 

c 

J' 

r*- > 5 * 


u 

cT* 


5 J 


U»^<UwJks+ 


J))* 

* 


cT* 
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“(0 O cupbearer ! Come (and give me) the life-support¬ 
ing wine 

Which is suitable for my grieved heart. 

(//') Give it to me; for, time bears a malice against me 
And aims at my sorrowful life. 

(///) O cupbearer! Come (and bring) that world-display¬ 
ing cup. 

For, it lessens misery and adds to pleasure. 

(tv) Give it to me so that when drunk and out of senses. 

I may sing, 

‘The goblet of life would one day break.’ 

(v) O cupbearer! Come (and bring) that wine which 

confers distinction 
And releases one from the bonds of the two worlds 
(yi) Give it to me; for, these (the two worlds) I do not 

want, 

I only wish the strong wine to steal away my senses. 
(vii) O cupbearer I Come and bring that elixir of life. 
For this is the time of pleasure and the season is 

spring. 

viii) Give it to me; for the age of the youth is past 
And the days of the red wine also are over. 

(ix) Give it to me ; for time is now my slave 

The singers and ministrels are here to minister to 

my desire.” 

(B) The quatrains. 

sS c&J *ia. ^ y f. ^ 

j! 1*6 o-d (jwJ y Jli. fcta J6 MyC ft> 

“I have been expecting thee for a fairly long time 
It is time that thou put a few steps towards me. 

To ensnare my heart, a single mole of thine is ample 
Dost not thou place every moment nets of curly hair 

for its capture.” 
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ur^? ^ * J) ^ 5 s l^V 

at** >1 p 6 r* /> 

<C I inhale thy fragrance in the morning Zephyr 
And drawn by it, repaired to the garden; 

To whichever quarter I cast my casual glance 
Lo! Thou wert manifest (in full glory).” 

Let us now turn to the third brother. c Askari, with 
. all his faults, was a cultured Mughal 

€ A ck/jri — 

prince, 1 and was noted for his gene¬ 
rosity. Because of this trait the chronogram of his birth , 
was found in kLAj yc~c ‘king ‘Askari, bountiful 

as the sea/ 2 Like the two elder brothers, he also composed 
poems and we give below a few specimens. 

(i) An ode 

fP* ? 1 * r 5 ; e ^ ^55) ^ 

I, r 11 uVV ?' ^0 3! ft 

\jff' 5^ )ii yfy «U» 

^; f* 5 ft I* 15 ' 5 / J 5 cj;5) ^ J l _5^ c e)fJ' 

“Since God has destined for me the vale of sorrow 
I invite the Arabs and the non-Arabs to love (like me) 3 
When Majnun glanced at Laili’s camel. 

He forgot all his woes. 

You said that on her face is (the brightness of) the full 

moon 

1 For a praise of ‘Askari see S. S. 

2 The year of birth comes out to be 922 A. H. (1516 A.D.) 

8 The ode was probably written when ‘Askari was leaving for 

Arabia through Iran. See Ch. XIII. 
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O ! Do not mention the claim of the lesser (the moon) 

in her presence. 

Like ‘Askarl, O Moon ! I long for thy face. 

From the day that I had set my foot into this 

world.” 

(2) A quatrain 

l_A^ lAP" 

jl j> 

lA^ lAT" h ^ 


“O ‘Askari! If (thou art) unceasingly drunk, mayst 

thou be happy 

Happy in the company of the wine and the cup. 
Thou speakcst that thou art never without him (the 

beloved) in the tavern, 
If thou art there with thy beloved, mayst thou be 

happy.” 

(3) A few stray couplets 

y y ^k>S jjtiA- 

Now that I am so used to thy company 
Thy separation at length kills me.” 

^ e>ysu? 

I—•^2 ) si 

CC I am so beside myself with the separation of the rose- 

cheeked (the beloved) this night 
That involuntary tears escape in ceaseless flow.” 

u jit si y jii 1 jlj y < 3 ^ 5j*« 

20 
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“Thy cypress-stature does not incline to the suppli¬ 
cating, 

There is an elegance in thy person that is not in the 

graceful cypress.” 




“Thy young figure constantly attains a perfection; 
Truly Rectitude has no decline.” 1 


Hindal. 


The fourth brother, Hindal, has hardly any poems to 

his credit. We content ourselves with 
his oft-repeated quatrain: 

uS y*^ ! i , h - j'y fc*- ^ J ^ J t> * b 


“Than that drop of dew, that the morning Zephyr 
Separates from the clouds by a hundred artifices 

In order to moisten the check of the rose, O the fairy- 

envied! 

By God! Thou art a thousand fold more beautiful.” 


Since there is no trace of the architectural achievements 

of ‘Askar! or Hindal, and since we 
ture^ Cir I ™ 6 arc ^ tec ~ wish to deal with Humayun’s monu¬ 
ments elsewhere along with his other 
institutions, we would be content with a brief mention of 
Kamran’s achievements in this sphere. Two of them— 
both situated in Lahore—might be specially mentioned. 
One is a huge Baradari on the right bank of the Ravi, pro- 


1 There is a pun on the word 




I 


) 
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nounced as a triumph of engineering skill and though 
much of it has been washed away by the encroachments of 
the river, still a portion of it is used as a rest-house. 
Another is the Nau-lakha palace, so called because nine 
lacs of rupees are supposed to have been spent on it. It 
was spacious and so tasteful in its decoration that a hundred 
years later, the fastidious Asaf Khan, the builder of the 
magnificent Nishatbagh of Kashmir chose to occupy it. 
There is also a building in Qandahar known as Chahal- 
zlna which bears the inscriptions of Kamran, ‘Askar! and 
Akbar and is supposed to have been built by the two 
brothers. 1 

From what has been narrated above, it is clear that all 
the brothers possessed great merits and that standing by 
himself, each would be considered a paragon of virtues. 
In military skill, administration, learning, and other cultu¬ 
ral attainments, each had a distinguished record. What 
marked out Humayun among them was his extraordinary 
virtues, which refused to be swayed by the baser passions 
or to give way to the despair of the moment. In all his 
actions, we notice a self-control and philosophic perseve¬ 
rance indicating the loftiness of his soul. The high 
standard of public morality set up by Babur was maintained 
by Humayun and was passed on to Akbar and Jahangir. 
When once Shah Jahan abandoned it and took to more 
cruel and selfish ways, he unfortunately became a model 
'to his successors. If Kamran has been condemned in 
^his chapter as the worst of the four brothers, it is not 
because of his want of ability but because of his senseless 
cruelty and general inferiority in the moral virtues of a more 
personal character. 


1 Sec AJijiah-ul-Tawarlkb by Beale. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE PROMINENT WOMEN OF HUMAYCN’S 

TIME 

One of the characteristics of the Mughal period in 
India is the large number of women that appear in history. 
The fact was that the Indian Mughals, though settlecl 
amidst new surroundings, had not entirely given up their 
Central Asian tradition of a nomad life. One of the effects 
of this tradition was considerable freedom for the women. 
The Mughals were sociable by race and freely mixed with 
their women and made no distinction in the early education 

j 

of the boys and girls. In their infancy the girls were 
educated along with the boys and the Oitrdn and one or two 
other religious books were learnt bv rote. Though origin- 
ally Turks, hailing from Central Asia, they were soon- 
influenced by the culture and the language of Iran. The 
Timurid Sultan Husain Baiqara (d 1506)—the beau ideal of 
Babur’s—and Baiqara’s children had ruled in Khurasan, 
at one time the foremost province of Iran, and the Uzbek 
invasion under ShaibanI Khan, in the first decade of the 
sixteenth century, had led to a close union between the 
Tlmurids and Shah IsmaTl and his son, Shah Tahmasp.] 
The results of this alliance were far-reaching. On the one* 
side Babur and his son, protected from the west, were free 
to carry on their government peacefully at Delhi; on the 
other the Mughals continued to study and cultivate the 
Iranian literature and religion. Their toleration of Shflism 
was a unique feature in that age and in their admiration for 
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the Iranian culture they adopted their language also. Thus 
it is that we find that gradually the Mughal court dress, 
and etiquette were tinged with Iranian colours. Persian 
became the court language, though in private life the 
immigrants from Central Asia for sometime continued 
to speak the language of their native land. Thus it is that 
almost all the writings of the period except the Babur- 
nama and one or two others were written in Persian and not 
in Arabic or Turkl. This study of Persian and memoriz¬ 
ing of the Arabic religious texts were undertaken at a very 
early age. In the case of the girls, since their education 
came to an end with their marriage, the opportunities of 
mastering the language were not many. As a girl would 
be married at the age of puberty, i.e., from 14 to 17 and as 
every girl expected an early settlement in life, she elid not 
devote herself whole-heartedly to her studies. Conse- 

j 

qucntly her knowledge of Persian in many cases was merely 
superficial. Even Gulbadan Begam, the only woman- 
biographer of the sixteenth century, is incorrect in her spel¬ 
lings and is clumsy in her expressions; but as the study 
usually spread over ten years or more and Persian was 
spoken in and outside the court and in dealings with the 
large number of the Iranis that thronged in Delhi, a touch 
was maintained with Iran by even the royal ladies and their 
early study was not entirely wasted though high proficiency 
was not attained. 

After marriage, the life of a Mediaeval woman, whether 
Muslim or Hindu, was somewhat prosaic. Her main 
business was to look after the household and take care of 
their children and so they could spare less time for literary 
pursuits. Even epistolary correspondence with the hus¬ 
band was not maintained. 1 The royal women, of course 

1 G. H. N. y 6 Sa says that the authoress had never written to her 
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had ample leisure and though much of it was wasted in 
idle gossips or lazy loiterings, a few occupied themselves 
more usefully. Singing, playing on the musical instru¬ 
ments, recitation, story-telling, book-reading, verse-making 
and embroidery were practised though it would be too 
much to expect great skill in any of them. The palace 
included a large enclosed area and formed a miniature 
town where lived the royal princesses, and women of 
various professions; thus we get clerks, soldiers, archers, 
jugglers and wrestlers all contributing to the comforts of 
the inmates. 1 Some members of the royal household 
would utilize their more than ample leisure in archery, 
playing polo, making of the thumb-ring 2 or would go 
to the women’s bazaar for marketing. In the seclusion of 
the palace, fancy had full play on every individual and we 
sometimes read of unusual pursuits e.g., of wearing men’s 
clothes and staging of a drama. If any woman was dis¬ 
satisfied with her husband or with the surroundings, she 
had the choice of quitting him or the palace altogether. 3 

The residence of a large number of women in the rigid 
seclusion of the palace sometimes led to intrigues and 
mutual recriminations and at least on one occasion Babur 
had to send for all his women 4 from Kabul out of ‘consi 
derations of policy and peace.’ The Mughal princesses 
in the palace represented several generations, e.g., in Hu- 
mayun’s time they consisted of his grand-aunts, aunts, 
step-mothers, sisters, wives and daughters of the king. 


husband and that her handwriting was unknown to him. 

1 See C. H. I. Ill 362 for an illustration. Akbar’s vandna con¬ 
tained 5,000 women. 

2 G. H. N. mentions these pursuits. 

3 Babur’s first wife, ‘Avisha Sultan Begam, had left him of her 
own accord. See B. N., 36. 

1 On one occasion they counted 96. See G. Ii. N., I la. 
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Most of them had separate suites of rooms, a number of 
slaves and an appropriate allowance. This system was 
later on worked out to a precision by the fertile mind of 
Akbar. Under Humayun it had not been so fully organiz¬ 
ed and out of his innate kindliness, he met all the ladies 
together either in the tent or hall of his mother, or of one 
of the step-mothers, sisters, aunts and grand-aunts. He 
had usually fixed Sundays, Tuesdays, and Fridays for the 
purpose and each meeting lasted till the third watch of 
night and when it ended, very often, each member of the 
assembly including the king slept in his or her seat. While 
these gatherings had made Humayun popular with his 
elder relations, it had also led to complaints. His wives— 
and he had at least eight of them—could hardly meet their 
husband either singly or together and when Bega Begam, 
his chief queen till the appearance of Hamlda Banu, drew 
his attention to his neglect of them, he was furious, scolded 
her roundly and obtained a written promise from each one 
of his wives that no complaint should ever be made on the 
score of his negligence. This was when he was a young 
man of twenty-six and might be expected to take greater 
interest in the company of the young people. The fact 
was that Humayun’s queens in his early reign did not do¬ 
minate him as Hamlda Banu did at a later period or as 
Babur’s queen, Maham Begam, had done during the whole 
of her husband’s reign. 

Humayun’s assemblies with the womenfolk not only 

wasted much of his time but also 
smblie^ eCt ^ ° S ~ kad other reactions. One was that 

the habit of keeping late hours upset 
the next morning’s routine and as these assemblies were 
held frequently, he gradually developed the habit of 
unpunctuality and neglected to pay attention to the details 
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of the administration. This inclination to irregularity 
was aggravated by the equally pernicious habit of opium¬ 
eating. The neglect of administration reached its height 
in his Bengal campaign, when he lost touch with his fol¬ 
lowers for weeks and months together. While in Bengal, 
he never actually realized that situated as he was in a strange 
land it was essential for him to present himself daily to 
his people and pay sedulous attention to their comfort and 
satisfaction. What he actually did was just to bury him¬ 
self in his palace and hold merry feasts and joyous gather¬ 
ings. Again, by too frequent a contact with his women, 
he had lost the more virile qualities of a leader. In the 
first period of his reign, when these women assemblies 
were frequently held, he was marked by a vacillation in 
his state policy, a readiness to reprieve the rebels and a 
fondness for the introduction of silly or useless innovations. 1 
It was only when this kind of life was changed by his defeats 
that he had to reform his ways. Of course, Kamran’s 
open defiance and the king’s helpless running about in 
Multan and Sind gave him food for thought and it was in 
Sind that he found two of his earnest well-wishers in 
Bairam Khan and Hamida Banu. Gradually these two 
introduced a change in his mode of life, obtained aid for 
him from Iran and then made him win back Qandahar, 
Kabul, the Punjab and Delhi. 

It must be remembered that Humayun could obtain 
Hamida Banu’s hand after some difficulties. At the very 
first meeting, the king had fallen in love with her and 
expressed his desire to marry her. But the girl, only 14 
years of age, would not agree, her refusal being strengthen- 

1 For illustration see Kb. 34-6, 39, 43, 48, 61, 72-6, no, 

114. 
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ed by Hindal’s angry protests against the king’s proposal. 
But when at last she had been won over by Hindal’s 
mother and the marriage took place, Hamlda became 
reconciled to her husband and served him faithfully till 
the end. 

It may be noticed that Ahmad of Jam 1 through his 
women descendants, had exercised much latent influence 
on Babur and Humayun. The saint had provided three 
queens to them, Maham Begam, 2 Bega Begam, and Hamida 
Banu. As an interesting fact it may be stated that when 
Bega Begam had been separated from her husband at the 
battle of Chausa, she had fallen into the hands of Sher 
Shah. The latter treated her generously and sent her back 
to Humayun with an assurance that she had not been mo¬ 
lested in any way and with the request that she be restored 
to her former rank. Humayun took the Afghan king at 
his word and restored the lady to her proper place in the 
palace. The anecdote throws light on the character of 
both Humayun and Slier Shah and raises them both in 
1 our estimation. 

We shall now take up some of the more noted women 
of the day in greater detail. 

Maham Begam was Babur’s chief queen and had 

borne Humavun the heir-apparent 
Maham Be mm. . . 01 . , 

to him. She was truly regal, accom¬ 
panied her husband even in his distant campaigns, c.g., 


1 For a description of the saint see 

cT* 25 ^ 

It is stated there that he had reclaimed 1,80,000 of his disciples fror 
their evil ways. 

2 Married under Sultan Husain Baiqara of Herat’s patronage. 
Both Maham and Sultan Husain were Shi'as. See B. H. P. L,. IV. 
63. 
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to Badakhshan and Transoxiana. 1 Because several of her 
own children had died one after the other, she claimed 
the expected child of Dildar Begam and obtained Babur’s 
consent to her claim. When the child was born and named 
Abul Nasir Muhammad Hindal, Maham adopted him as 
her own. When Babur sent for his womenfolk from Kabul 
Maham accompanied by Gulbadan Begam came in advance 
of the main body. The queen on this occasion had made 
her own arrangements for travel and had issued farmans 
and hence has been—perhaps playfully—called wall by 
Babur. 2 After his death, she resided in Agra in Bagh-i- 
Nurafshan 3 till her death in May 1533, and supervised the 
daily recitation of the Quran and the congregational prayers 
at the tomb. The c ulamd and the qdrls who resided there 
were supplied with food twice daily from her own kitchen. 
She was helped in her supervision by Blbi Mubarika, an¬ 
other of Babur’s wives. 

During these two years and a half that she survived 
her husband, she played an important role. She helped 
her son, Humayun, to get over the troubles at the time of 
accession by the grant of khilats and titles to the nobles 
on a lavish scale. She arranged the details of the festivities 
in connection with Humayun’s accession and its two an¬ 
niversaries that she lived to see. According to her step¬ 
daughter street-decoration on a large scale was one of 
her introductions. Maham died on May 8, 1533. 

After Maham’s death, the principal lady in the palace, 

T ., . _ the Badshah Begam of the latei* 

Khanzada Begam. . . __ n1 

period, was Khanzada Begam. She 

1 G. H. N. says that she was to Babur what ‘Ayisha was to Mu¬ 
hammad. 

2 B. N.y 650, 655. 

3 The modem Ram Bagh. 
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had a chequered career. When she was surrendered to 
the Uzbeks by Babur as a price of his unmolested de¬ 
parture from Samarqand after his defeat at Sar-i-pul 
(1501), she was espoused by ShaibanI Khan. 1 By him, 
she had a son named Khurram Shah. At the age of 
five, Khurram was given charge of the Balldi province. 
Differences arose between ShaibanI and Khanzada mainly 
because, in the perpetual quarrel of the Tlmurids and the 
Uzbeks, the Begam instead of reconciling herself to her 
new relations, still clung to the old and prided herself on the 
superior culture of her paternal relations. After a few 
years, ShaibanI Khan finding his patience exhausted divorc¬ 
ed her but even then he felt pity on her and married her to 
one of his officers, Sayyid Had! Khwaja. Both ShaibanI 
and the Sayyid fell in the battle of Mcrv, December 1510 
and the victor, Shah Isma‘ 11 , courteously sent Khanzada 
now 27 years old, to Babur. In a few years time her son, 
Kh urram Shah, also died. Next she married Mahdl Khwaja, 
a trusted follower of Babur’s, whom he had served as 
Dlwan and also as general of an army. 2 She stayed with 
her brother, Humayun, for the rest of her life and after 
Maham Begam’s death became the chief lady in the palace 
and as such carried out the late Maham’s wishes of marry¬ 
ing Hindal to Sultanam, Mahdl Khwaja’s sister. After 
Humayun’s expulsion from Delhi, she stayed for a short 
time with him and then left for Kabul to live with Kamran 
and on the king’s return from Iran, at the Mirza’s request 
successfully negotiated favourable terms for ‘Askarl. 


1 According to Shaibarii-nama it was a love-match and had been 
arranged before Babur’s defeat. 

2 B. N ., 704 n. 3 where Mrs. Beveridge quotes the authority 
of an anonymous ‘Life of Shah lsma‘il SafavJt 
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Possibly if she had lived longer, she might have reconciled 
Humayun and Kamran but her death in 1545 put an end 
to these hopes and we find the two brothers afterwards 
engaged in a war to the finish. She seems to have 
been an outspoken lady and though under Kamran’s 
protection had spoken in Humayun’s favour, when the 
Mirza was insisting on Hindal’s reading the khutba in his 
(Kamran’s) name. 1 Mrs. Beveridge calls her ‘sad, wise 
and trusted’. In the ‘mystic’ feast she sat on a gold- 
embroidered divan along with her nephew. Her posi¬ 
tion in Humayun’s household was what Mumtaz Mahal’s 


(and Jahanara’s, after Mumtaz’s death) had been in Shah 
Jahan’s reign. In her last days she doted on her grand¬ 
nephew, Akbar, for his resemblance to Babur and took 
affectionate care of him so long as she was alive. 


Next we may consider the three queens of Humayun 
Be-ga together: (1) Bega Begam, (2) Hamlda 

Banfi; Mdh-chuchak B.c- Banu and (3) Mah-chuchak Begam. 
& am ' The first was a Shi‘a wife of his youth 

and remained the chief queen till Hamlda Banu’s arrival. 
Later on, she was entitled Haji Begam which shows that 
even in the midst of material prosperity she had not omit¬ 
ted her religious duties. She too was an outspoken lady 
and had complained of Humayun’s neglect of her and his 
other wives. But the complaint produced no result, nor 
could she obtain forgiveness for Zaliid Beg, the husband 
of her sister. 2 In the battle of Chausa she had been cap¬ 
tured by Sher Shah and was honourably sent back to her* 
husband. Probably it was in her absence that Humayun 
married Hamlda Banu when naturally, Bega Begam’s 

• s J o o 


1 G. H. N. t 52*. 

2 See H. B. Vol. J, 216 n. 1. 
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influence declined. After the king’s death, his tomb was 
built under the Begam’s supervision and in order to pro¬ 
vide a solace to the soul of the dead, she founded a college 
in the building itself, built ‘Arab Sarai for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the Arab travellers or traders to the capital and 
provided them with free board. 

Hamida Banu, though only a girl of fourteen at the 
time of her marriage, had immediately afterwards secured 
an ascendancy over her husband’s heart. This was partly 
due to the birth of a son to her and partly to her services 
in Iran. Her being a ShPa had softened the hearts of the 
Shah of Iran and his sister, Sultan Khanam. The amia¬ 
bility, piety, intelligence and contented nature of the Banu 
had made an impression on the Khanam and evoked in¬ 
terest in her and her husband’s cause. Hamida Banu was 
a hardy woman and rode a camel or a horse in her 
journey to Persia. Though young in age, she was fairly 
literate and in writing her memoirs Gulbadan Begam 
makes at least one reference to her . 1 When, after the 
capture of Qandahar in 1545? Humavun started for Kabul, 
Hamida Banu remained behind to represent her husband’s 
interest in the management of the district. 

Most of Hamida Banu’s life was passed in Akbar’s 
reign. It is said that the Banu had a share in Maham 
Anaga s plot that released Akbar of Bairam Kh an’s tute¬ 
lage. Doting on her only son, she wielded great influence 
on him, which may have had something to do with Akbar’s 
leanings to Shlhsm. She lived till 1604 and was follow¬ 
ed to the grave by her son within a year. 

Mah-chuchak Begam was married to Humayun 
rather late in his life, (1546) remained attached to her 


1 See G. II. N., 39 a. 
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husband, bore him four daughters and two sons and care¬ 
fully nursed him in his illness at Shakhdan. 1 In Akbar’s 
reign she had chosen to stay in Kabul granted to her son, 
Muhammad Hakim M., in jagir. Since the latter was an 
infant, being born so late as 1554, his mother acted as 
regent. She had great difficulties in the management 
of the province; for adventurers appeared one after the 
other, the last of whom, Mir Shah Abul Ma‘ali, instead of 
showing any gratitude for the warm welcome extended 
to him and for the marriage of her daughter with him, 
killed her. 


Dildar Aghacha Begam and her talented daughter. 


Dildar Begam and 
her daughter, Gulhadan 
Begam. 


Gulhadan Begam, also were interes¬ 
ting personages. The first, also called 
Saliha Sultan Begam, 2 was Babur’s 

• • O 1 

wife and had borne to him five chil¬ 


dren. Abu Nasit Muhammad Hindal, her only surviving 
male child, had been taken away by Mali am Begam to 
be brought up as her own. Dildar appears to have been 
a sensible woman and had rebuked her son, Hindal, for 
many of his foolish pranks and had once gone so far as 
to wear a mourning dress when she could not prevent 
her son from rebelling against Humayun and declaring 
himself an independent king. She had also been instru¬ 
mental in obtaining the consent of Hamida Banu and 
Hindal to Humayun’s marriage with the Banu, and had 
carried on negotiations between Hindal and Ivamran 3 . 

Gulbadan Begam is remembered as the solitary’’ 
Muslim woman-historian of Mediaeval India. She wrote 


her Humayun-ndma at Akbar’s bidding for Abul Fail’s 


1 See Supra Ch. XI. 

2 See B. N., 7x3. 

8 G. H. N., ^ib, and 52 a. 
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use. It is a unique work and gives us an interesting picture 
of the lives of the Mughal women of her time, e.g., she 
tells us (i) of Maham Begam’s cordial relations as head of 
Babur’s household with the co-wives and step-children; and 
(2) of her own influence on her husband, Khizr Khwaja 
Khan. Though married at the age of 15 or 16 she 
had continued to stay with her mother 1 and it had never 
marred her relations with her husband. In fact it was at 
her express desire that the Khan had taken Humayun’s 
side when his two other brothers, Yasln Hasan (Aq 
Sultan) and Mahdl Sultan were on Kamtan’s side. She 
had spoken thus to her husband, ‘Beware a thousand 
times, beware of thinking of separating yourself from the 
Emperor’ and felt satisfied that the Khan ‘kept to what 
she had said.’ 

Gulbadan expresses her affection for Hindal, her full 
brother, in a characteristic fashion. It is true that she 
was dearly attached to Humayun also but where Hindal 
was concerned, she was blind to everyone else. She 
cursed Kamran for her brother’s death and called him a 
monster. She believed in the saintly Shaikh Buhlul’s 
treachery and justified his murder by Hindal and assumed 
the latter’s departure from Sind for Qandahar to have 
been with Idumayun’s consent. Her love for Hindal 
makes her describe the last scene of Hindal’s heroism and 
death where the Begam could never have been actually 
present. At his death, she expresses her grief, in an exag¬ 
gerated fashion, ‘would to heaven that merciless sword 
had touched my heart and eyes or Sa‘adat Yar, my son’s 
or Khizr Khwaja Kh an’s’—but feels satisfaction that the 
Mirza’s life was sacrificed in the king’s cause. She lived 


1 Ibid., 29 b, 35 b, 65^7, 68tf, 70b. 
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till 1603 and died full of years and dearly loved by Hamida 
Banu and other inmates of the royal palace. Her charities 
were large and her daily duty had been to succour the poor 
and the afflicted. Beveridge quotes one of her couplets 
from the Ta^kirat-ul-Khawdtin 1 which runs thus : 

dyK ,3^1* & j A ^$5 )^jf v A 

“The fairy-faced one that is not in love with her 

lover, 

Thou mayst be certain, is not happy in life/’ 

Another unique personage of the age was the ama* 

zonian Haram Be gam. The daughter 
Haram Bepaw. ' . 1 . . r t. i 

or the premier nobleman or Bacla- 

khshan, Sultan Wais Kulabi, she had been married to 
Sulaiman M., Humav tin’s cousin. ‘She stands up in 
history bold, capable, haughty and altogether strongly 
outlined’ and wholly controlled her husband 2 and her son 
and earned the title of wall nd mat by her respectability 
and administrative ability. 3 More than one instance has 
been given of her virile character. (1) Once in a moment 
of sore need when Sulaiman and Ibrahim were in attend¬ 
ance on the king, the latter sent a requisition for adequate 
troops properly supplied with arms and riding horses. 
She complied with the requisition to the letter, personally 
supervised the recruitment of the soldiers and the supply 
of their accoutrement, collected several thousand of them 

1 We have not been able to trace the couplet in the printed copy 
of R. A. S. B. 

2 T. Kb. T. says about her. 

3 Bad. 
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and to prevent their desertion to their homes, led them 
to a safe distance from Badakhshan and then allowed 


them to proceed to the king’s camp. (2) After Kamran’s 
death, Sulaiman wished to marry his widow, Muhtarima 
Khanam. The haughty Begam intervened not only to 
stop the marriage for the present but in order to prevent 
its taking place in the future forced his son, Ibrahim, to 
marry the widow. (3) Once Kamran in his foolishness 
had made an immoral suggestion to the Begam. On 
receipt of the proposal she detained the messenger, one 
Tarkhan Bega, sent for her husband and her son, showed 
Mem the vile contents of the letter, accused them of 
cowardice for allowing such a message to reach her, com¬ 
pelled Sulaiman M., to write a letter of rebuke to Kamran 
and then ended with tearing the Bega limb by limb. (4) 
In Akbar’s reign she at first helped Muhammad Hakim 
to destroy Mir Shah Abul Ma‘all, the murderer of Mah- 
chuchak Begam, Muhammad Hakim’s mother, but later 
on formed the design of occupying the Kabul province 
herself and she might have accomplished her object but 
for the intervention of the neighbouring and mighty ruler, 
Akbar. So long as she lived, Badakhshan was safe in her 
husband’s hand; when she died, it was lost to Shah Rukh, 
Ibrahim Mirza’s son by the same Muhtarima Khanam, 
whom Sulaiman M. at one time wished to espouse. 

Next we take up the four ladies, Blbi Mubarika, Mah- 


Bibi Mubarika; Mdh- 
ichuchak Begam; Sultan 
Khanam; M ( asuma 
Sultan Begam. 


chuchak Begam, Sultan Khanam and 
M £ asuma Sultan Begam together. 
The first was the respected Afghan 
wife of Babur. Her marriage in 


1519 was as much a love marriage as a political one. 
Mrs. Beveridge thinks that Babur addressed Hafiz’s 


couplet: 


ZI 
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Say sweetly, O Breeze! To that beautiful fawn. 

Thou hast given my head to the hills and the wild; 

to woo her. 

Politically she was anxious to conciliate the 
powerful Yusufzai tribe and their chief, Malik Shah 
Mansur. Though widely differing in culture, one being an 
Afghan and the other a Turk, they were devoted to each 
other. She bore no child and according to Tdrikh-i- 
Rahmat Khdni this was due to the jealous co-wives 
administering drugs to deprive her of motherhood and 
thus to weaken her husband’s affection. So she remained 
childless but this did not lower her in Babur’s estimation. 

Mah-chuchak Bcgam was the daughter of Shah 
Husain Arghun of Sind. She was the only child of her 
father and heir to his state and hence a covetable girl 
for the suitors, among whom might be mentioned the 
three Mirzas, Yadgar Nasir, Hindal and Kamran. Shah 
Husain weighed each of them both politically and econo¬ 
mically and as he found Kamran rich and the ruler of a 
large domain, he picked him out of the lot. After her 
marriage in 1546, she remained in Kabul for seven years. 
When Kamran was blinded and exiled she accompanied 
him against the wishes of her father. Kamran and Mah- 
chuchak Bcgam remained in Arabia both dying within 
six months of each other. 

Sultan Khanam, ‘Askari’s wife, unlike her husband 
had taken keen interest in her nephew, prince Akbar, 
and made the infant forget the absence of his mother. 
Later on, when Humayun besieged Qandahar and it was 
felt hazardous for the child to continue to stay in the fort, 
he was sent to Kabul to live under the protection of his 
grand-aunt, Khanzada Begam. Sultan Khanam like the 
two others mentioned above took little interest in her 
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husband’s politics or family squabbles. 

M‘asuma Sultan Begam was the eldest daughter of 
Babur, by his queen of the same name. Babur had mar¬ 
ried the elder M*asuma, his eldest uncle’s daughter and 
hence his own cousin, when he was only a youth of seven¬ 
teen. 1 If Babur’s description is correct, Afasuma had 
liked him, though a landless wanderer and then Babur 
learning of the fact asked her of Habiba Sultan Begam, 
her mother. Her death happened in child-birth fifteen 
years later, when the mother’s name was at once given to 
the new-born babe. When she was only eight or nine 
►/he was married to Muhammad Zaman M., Sultan Husain 
Baiqara’s grandson. 2 After accession Humayun often 
used to honour her with a visit 3 4 and her tent was placed 
even above that of Dildar Begam. Gulbadan Begam, 
her younger step-sister, fondly addresses her as Mah Jlja. 
Her husband, Muhammad Zaman, was a turbulent noble¬ 
man and had rebelled more than once against Humayun. 
M‘asuma had no interest in those rebellions and her rela¬ 
tions with her brother were cordial throughout his reign. 

Salima Sultan Begam was the daughter of Nuruddin 

Muhammad Chaghatai and Gulrang 
Salima Sultan Bepaw. TT . . — r ... . 

Begam, 1 iindal s rull-sister. As a 

reward for Bairam Khan’s services in the restoration 
of the Mughal empire, Humayun gave Salima, then a 
child of five, 1 in marriage to him. This was the first 
marriage between a Timurid Sunni woman and a Shfa 
kobieman and though it actually united two ancient 


1 B. N., 120. 

2 Husain’s eldest son, Badruzzaman’s son. 

3 G. H. N.y hi, and 139. 

4 Mrs. Beveridge does not accept the age as given by Jahangir. 
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princely families, 1 one of Turan and the other of Iran, it 
was intensely unpopular among the Sunni nobles of the 
court. After the Khan-Khanan’s death, Akbar himself 
married her. Salima had acquired a taste for books 
and poetry, freely made use of Akbar’s library 2 and 
bore, like so many other ladies, the pen-name of MaMifl. 
She acted as the superintendent of the palace-school 
at Fathpur Sikri and in order to be able to do her 
work more efficiently, she had her apartment close to the 
school with a screened passage leading to it. One is 
curious to know whether she ever came into contact with 
Abul Fazl, one of the teachers of the school and if so, 
how far she profited from it. 

Maham Amiga though not related by blood to the 

Mibam Anaga. f ^ng Mughal family, played a use- 

ful part in protecting Akbar in his 

childhood from injury. 3 Later, she became the moving 
spirit in the plot that led to Bairam Khan’s dismissal 4 
and still later built the famous madrasa , Khaind-Mand^il. 6 
It bears an inscription in which are recorded the names 
of Akbar, Maham Amiga and Shaliabuddin. The couplet 
referring to the Anaga is 

u. *1 if u, 

“Since Maham Begam, the asylum of chastity, 

Laid the foundation of this building for the sake of 

the learned.” 


1 For Bairam Khan’s ancestors see M. R. 

2 Bad. VoL 11 , 389 makes a reference to her love of books. 

3 The popular belief was that she had shielded Akbar by tne 
intei^osition of her own person on the rampart when cannon bails 
were dropping all around. 

4 See Dr. R. P. Tripathi’s article on Maham Anaga and Akbar 
in the Journal of Indian His lory, November 1921. 

6 Khairul-manafil furnishes a chronogram and gives 969 cor¬ 
responding to 1561-2 A.D. For the inscription see S. S. A. S., 
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We shall close the chapter with an Irani and two 


Shah^ada Sultanam. 


Hindu princesses. Shahzada 1 Sultan¬ 
am, Shah Tahmasp’s sister, had great 


influence on the Shah and when the latter was undecided 


whether to accede to Humayun’s request for aid and 
when the other Irani princes were also opposed to any 
such aid being rendered, 2 the princess brought her 
brother round. She quoted Humayun’s quatrain in 
which he had praised ‘All 3 and represented that the aid 
to Humayun would redound to the Shah’s credit and 
possibly help in spreading Shfism. The expectations 
were not entirely chimerical. Shah Tahmasp’s fame partly 
rests on his magnanimous gesture to the fugitive king and 
though Shfism did not spread as rapidly as the Iranis had 
desired the Iranian culture penetrated into the Mughal 
palace and the court as it had never done before. The 
close political alliance between Iran and India continued 
till the middle of Shah Jahan’s reign and both the countries 
derived social and economic benefits from it. 


The first Hindu princess is the ascetic Mira Bai. 

She was a Mewar princess but over- 
Mira Bai. 1 

cult had separated from her husband, abandoned her 
princely home for Mathura and Brindavan, and turned 


borne by the revival of the Krishna 


into a devotee of Lord Krishna. In her ardent love for 


her divine Lord, she became a wandering ministrel 
( roaming from Hindustan to Rajputana and from there 
tc Kathiawad, singing her songs in praise of the all¬ 


appendix 5 9. 

1 According to the mediaeval custom she is given the male title 
of Shahzada instead of Shahzadl. See G. II. N. 

2 For Bahram Mirza’s hostility see Jauhar and B. B. T. H. B. 

3 See Supra Ch. IX. 
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loving Krishna. To a Hindu Mira Bai is the supreme 
expression of self-effacement in quest for the Eternal 
and the Absolute. Her life has been described in greater 
detail elsewhere. 1 Here we shall be content with the 
English translation of two of her songs. 

(1) “Without my lord, sleep comes not to me, 

I find no sleep; thy separation oppresses me; thy 

love consumes me. 
Without the beloved this bright temple (of heart) 
remains dark and no other lamp-fire suits it. 
Without the beloved, my bed is empty and I pass the 

night awake 

My love, when wilt thou come? 

The frog, peacock, and the sparrow-hawk cry and 
the cuckoo makes me listen to her songs. 
The clouds have gathered in dense clusters, the light¬ 
ning flashes in quick succession; 
The rain is ceaselessly falling. 

What should I do, where should I .go, my friend! 

who will quench my anguish? 
Like the serpent thy separation is stinging me and 
its venom seems to spread through the bodv 

in successive waves: 

Who will bring the soothing balm to me? 

Where is the confidant, companion or friend who 

will make me meet my beloved? 
O Mira’s lord, when wilt thou meet her ? she like^ 

only thy soul-enthralling beauty. 
And when wilt thou talk to her gleefully?” 

(2) “O Beloved! Let my life be spent in thy adora¬ 
tion, 


1 See Ch. XX. 
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And let me worship Thy name, mom and eve. 

May I make a divla 1 of my body and wick of my mind 
and bum the oil of love day and night. 
May Intelligence and Reason adorn me as do the 

locks of a woman’s hair. 
O Beloved! On Thy account have I sacrificed wealth 

and youth. 

And have adorned this multicoloured bed with 

countless flowers; 
But my night passes in counting the stars; for my 

Lord hath not yet turned up. 
The months of Srdvan and Bhadra , (i.e., the rainy 

season) have come, 

And dense clouds ceaselessly shed tears, 

I have forsaken my mother and father for thy sake 

and thou too hath forgotten me; 
Except thee no other husband can my soul think of. 
You arc all in all, my sole Swdmi , pray grant me full 

bliss 

Mira is forlorn and bewailing; pray make her Thine 

own.” 

The second Hindu princess was Karmavatl of Mcwar. 

She was Rana Sanga’s queen and 
Karmavatl. . , . e .. 

bore 111m a son named Bikramajit 

(Vikramaditya) who succeeded to the chieftainship in 

15 31. 2 3 She was a notable political figure and supported 

her son’s cause during his princehood and also later when 

he became ruler. The Bdbur-namcfi relates of a meeting 

that Babur had with the prince and his mother. As the 

prince was at loggerheads with his elder brother, Maha- 


1 A small earthen-cup to hold oil and wick. 

2 U. R. I. Vo/. I, 394. 

3 See pp. 612-3. Babur calls the princess Padmavati. 
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rana Ratan Singh, he and his mother negotiated for 
his surrender of Ranthambhor in exchange for Biana 
which he was to hold as a Mughal nobleman. Babur 
was prepared to treat the prince generously by a grant 
of the fertile district of Shamsabad, 1 but not the strategic 
Biana. The Rajputs, on their part were not willing to 
move to such a distance from their homes and so the 
negotiations broke off. 

When Bikramajit succeeded his brother as chieftain 
in 1531, he neglected the administration, and much of the 
political work fell on his mother. The Rajput nobility 
was dissatisfied with their chief 2 and Sultan Bahadur 
threatened an invasion. Karmavati rallied the Rajputs 
by appealing to their sense of patriotism and also wrote 
to Humayun, dubbed him a rakhi-bandh bhai , sent him a 
bracelet and made an appeal for succour. 3 When she 
saw that the appeal bore no fruit and Humayun did not 
or could not come to her aid against a fellow-Muslim king, 
she negotiated directly with Bahadur and bought peace 
for the time being by surrendering some territories and 
making an offer of precious gifts. 4 Her work ended there. 
A mediaeval Rajput state was feudal in character and the 
chief and the heads of the different aristocratic families 
formed the ruling body. It was the privilege and duty of 
the chief to inspire and lead his sardars and other fol¬ 
lowers. If he neglected his duties, no ram> however 
well-meaning her efforts might be, could help him. SoJ 
despairing of her son, she withdrew from her public life' 
with the result that two years later (1535) Chitor was sack- 

1 Situated ten miles n.-w. of Farrukhabad. 

2 H. B. Vo/. I, 84. 

8 Tod. Vo/. I, 250 

4 H. B. Vo/. I, 87. 
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ed. Shortly after, when the Mughals fought the battle 
of Mandesor and Bahadur Shah was defeated, Chitor was 
regained by the Sisodias but Rani Karmavatl continued 
to keep away. Deprived of her protection, Bikramajit 
was killed in 1539 k Y cousin, Banabir Singh. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE INNOVATIONS, REGULATIONS AND 
MONUMENTS OF HUMAYUN—HIS 
CHARACTER 

Humayun was no administrator. His father, who 
too could not boast of being one, had the excuse of not 
securing during the greater part of his reign the two 
essentials of successful administration, viz., a long tranquil 
period and a large kingdom, capable of organization 
and development. Unfortunately Babur’s life from the 
age of eleven was spent in wars and adventures and though 
he had ruled Kabul for twenty-two years before the occu¬ 
pation of Delhi, he was occupied in wars and campaigns 
till the end of his reign, c.g., he had to fight against the 
Rajputs and the Afghans and when he had partially sub¬ 
dued them, he thought of proceeding towards Badakh- 
shan but before he could do this, he died, so that he had 
no time to look to administration. He had another 
difficulty. Being a man of large heart, he could not be 
deaf to the clamours of his numerous relations and so 
whenever possible, distributed wealth and jaglrs lavishly. 
This generous instinct so dominated him that it drained 
away the resources of the country. As an illustration 
may be mentioned his gifts after the battle of Panipat 
when he made large gifts not only to his son, Humayun, 
the nobles, the soldiers, the traders, and the students that 
had accompanied him to the battlefield, but also to those 
who had not done so. Among the latter were included 
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not only his three younger sons, but also the other Mirzas 
and relations, the nobles and the soldiers of Turkistan, 
Khurasan, Kashghar and Iraq, holy men of Samarqand, 
Khurasan, Macca and Madina and lastly every person of 
Kabul and Varsak, whether ‘free bond and free, of age 
and nonage/ 

Humayun adored his father and imitated him in many 
respects, e.g., in scattering gold lavishly. Both Babur 
and Humayun seem to have the idea that India was the 
land of inexhaustible wealth 1 which would be at all times 
at their disposal. So they more or less neglected the 
financial aspect of their administration. It may be noted 
that Babur had only a rough idea of the total income of 
his kingdom 2 and that he maintained just a few officials 
in the finance department. The Bdbnr-ndwa especially 
mentions two, the Diwan and a number of Shiqdars or 
revenue collectors for a district. There does not appear 
to be a regular and organized central exchequer, such a 
prominent feature under the later Mughals. 

Humayun had allowed Babur’s financial system to 
continue, only he added two other officials, the Faujdar 
and the Amin. He is also credited with the introduction 
of a crude form of mansabdan system. 3 At the end of 
his first Afghan campaign in 1533 when he had returned to 
Agra he turned to the administration of the country and 
introduced several innovations and regulations. After¬ 
wards, when Humayun once more turned against Sher 
Shah and Bahadur Shah and lived mostly far away from his 
two capitals, Agra and Delhi, these regulations, introduced 
under his personal direction, did not appear useful to 

1 For Babur see B. N., 519. 

2 ibid., 521. 

3 See V. S. A. 
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his officials and so most of them ceased to function. As 
they were mostly the products of his scholarly fancy, 
neither Sher Shah nor Islam Shah nor their successors 
cared to revive them. When Humayun recovered Delhi 
he lived for too short a period to restore his old regula¬ 
tions. 

He divided the nobility and the officials into three 

classes (i) the Ahl-i-daulat (2) the 

mblesZjT/o/dah. ■Ahl-i-sif adat (}) the Ahl-i-murad. The 

Ahl-i-daulat comprised those who by 
their wisdom or by their valour and skill administered the* 
kingdom or extended its boundaries. It contained the 
king’s relations, the wazirs, and other officials, the nobles 
and the soldiers; the Ahl-i-scf adat , those who emphasized 
the prosperity of the kingdom by their learning and ideals 
and included the respectable Sayyids, the great Shaikhs 
and the divines, the qazls and the muftis, the philosophers 
and the poets, the teachers and other learned men; the.Ahl- 
i-murad, those who satisfied the aesthetic cravings of the 
human heart. They consisted of singers and musicians and 
all those beauteous women and youths who added to the 
sensuous satisfaction of the audience. Next, he appoint¬ 
ed one individual in charge of each class and in order to 
signify the charge made him a gift of a gold arrow, e.g., 
Amir Hindu Beg of the Ahl-i-daulat , Mulla Mir Muham¬ 
mad Pargharl 1 2 of the Ahl-i-sa'adat and Amir Wais Muham¬ 
mad of the Ahl-i-murad? Several points strike us in this 
connection: 

(1) The individual in charge might not belong to 
that class. Wais Muhammad was neither a singer nor a 


1 For other details of the Mulla see H. B. Vol. I. 

2 For other details See Kb., 27 n. and G. II. P. L., 41. 
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beauteous youth. He was an elderly poet of some pre¬ 
tensions. But he discharged his work conscientiously 
and is generally known like the earlier Mir ‘All Sher Nawai 

of Sultan Husain’s court or the later ‘Abdur Rahim Khan- 
• • • - 

Khanan as the Maecenas of his time. 

(2) Humayun did not consider that it was a sufficient 
honour to present one of the three gold arrows to Hindu 
Beg and thus make him one of the premier noblemen. 
Three years later he bestowed on him the title of Amir-ul- 
umara and a golden chair to sit upon. Since he was made 
governor of Jaunpur at the same time, it seems his duties 
of looking after the Ahl-i-daulat had cither ended or been 
performed by a deputy or the classification, found too 
fanciful, had ceased to function. 

(3) The individual in charge did not always appear 
to be the most prominent personage of his class, e.g., 
Mulla Mir Muhammad Pargharl. Shaikh Buhlul and Mir 
Abul Baqa were more renowned in their branches of 
knowledge 1 and commanded greater attention from the 
king. Muhammad Pargharl might however have proved 
more useful, for he had acted as Humayun’s agent in his 
negotiations with Bahadur Shah of Gujrat. 

(4) The judges though classified under learned men 
and hence under the Ahl-i-sa adat were state officials and 
so were paid their salaries by Hindu Beg. Thus after 
their appointments they were transferred to the first 
group. 

(5) The third classification did not include the more 
noted poets. The women belonged to this class and 
included the nautch girls, who were more or less despised 
in respectable society. 


1 Shaikh Buhlul as a philosopher and Mir Abul Baqa as a hakim. 
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(6) The royal women were not mentioned under any 
class. Evidently they had been entirely left out. 

(7) Khwandamlr seems to imply in his work that the 
three individuals named were to remain in their offices 
so long as they discharged their duties. Since the whole 
scheme worked only for two or three years at the most 
no change in the personnel has been recorded. 

(8) The individuals included in the three lists were 
expected to make offerings of gold and silver to their 

I o o 

royal patron. The king, who might have kept them to 
himself, usually distributed them among the needy. 1 

Humayun next fixed the days of the week for inter¬ 
views and meetings with each class; for the Ahl-i-daulat 
Sunday and Tuesday, for the Ahl-i-Saadat Saturday 
and Thursday, and for the Ahl-i-murad Monday and 
Wednesday. Friday, the Muslim sabbath-day, was kept 
aside for the congregational prayers and social calls on 
the womenfolk of the palace. We are not concerned 
with Khwandamir’s reasons for the selection of the 
days. We only wish to notice the evils of the classi¬ 
fication: 

(1) The Ahl-i-murad were given an unholy prominence. 
Music and song had their baneful influence on the Mughal 
court and Humayun may be blamed for being one of the 
earliest to give an official recognition to them. 

(2) The classification was wholly arbitrary. A person 
like Bairam Kh an could belong to more than one class 
and possibly to all the three. 

(3) The allocation of two days in the week to each 
class must have proved injurious to the kingdom. The 

1 In later times the Mughal officials had to make costly offerings 
and the king counted therfT among the regular sources of income. 
It is still done in some of the native states. 
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arrangement allowed Humayun to devote three clear days 
to meet the womenfolk of the palace and the other women. 
Only on two days, Sunday and Tuesday, did he seriously 
undertake to perform the routine work of the administra¬ 
tion. Instead of following the practice of Slier Shah 
or of the later Mughals, of meeting his subjects in the 
darbdr-i-am-o-khds and transacting state business in the 
Dhvdn-i-khas several times every day and even looking 
after the affairs of the palace in consultation with the 
Badshah Bcgam in the evening, Humayun devoted just 
two days for the principal duties of a ruler. 

Khwandamir also records another system of classi¬ 
fication of the official hierarcy includ- 

ofihmbkt SSifiea ‘ ,m “8 the kin S himself. It was divided 

into twelve classes each class being 
indicated by an arrow. The twelfth arrow, made of the 
purest gold, was reserved for the quiver of the king and 
no one else was to share it with him; the eleventh for 
his brothers and other relations and those nobles who 
bore the title of Sultan; the tenth for the Shaikhs, the 
Sayyids and other learned and pious men, the ninth for 
the great nobles; the eighth for the intimate courtiers 
and the principal officials of the state; the seventh for 
other officers; the sixth for the heads of the Afghan clans 
and the Uzbeks; the fifth for the military officers; the 
fourth for the treasurers; the third for the soldiers; the 
second for the menial servants; and the first for the 
J watchmen and the camel drivers. Each class had the 
possession of three arrows, one being granted to the 
highest member, another to the middle and the third to 
the lowest. Here we may notice that 

(i) though some women were officials in the palace, 
they are ignored in the classification. 
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(2) the grouping into classes and grades does not 
appear to be based on any sound or logical basis and 
it was merely the pleasure of the king that decided the 
class or the grade of each officer. 

(3) the king in his love for the learned had as¬ 
signed them a place next to himself, his relations and 
the Sultans. The other nobles were placed lower in the 
fist. 

(4) The Afghan Maliks and the Uzbek Khans had also 
ranks assigned to them, but sufficiently lower in the list. 

(5) Humayun prized the treasurers less than some of 
his military officers. He lacked the capacity to appre . 
date properly his finance officers. 

(6) The lowest rank was assigned among others to 
the watchman, an indispensable link in the local govern¬ 
ment of a province. 

(7) the later mansabddri system of 66 or 33 grades 
with its further subdivision of each grade into three might 
have grown out of these twelve classes. 

(8) It is possible that the word ‘arrow’ really indicated 
a division or group without any arrow actually being 
assigned. But if it was done it seemed an entirely redun¬ 
dant feature. 1 

A third reform that Khwandamir writes about is the 
division of the affairs of the state into four departments 
named the fire, the air, the water, and the earth departments 
and the appointment of a minister for the supervision of ^ 
each. The fire department in charge of the wazir, Amid- 

1 R. T. refers to Humayun’s assigning seats to the rulers of Tur¬ 
key, Iran and Central Asia near his throne, the relative proximity 
indicating the importance of each and Bad. writes of his putting a 
veil over his crown and of his shouting on its removal, ‘Light has 
shone forth’ See R. P. Tripathi’s Some Aspects of Muslim administra¬ 
tion (T. A. M. A.). 
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ul-mulk, dealt with the artillery, the armoury, the weapons 
of war and those articles that had anything to do with 
fire. The air department under Lutfullah took charge 
of the king’s wardrobe, the kitchen, the stable and the care 
of the mules and the camels. The water department 
under Khwaja Hasan looked after the syrup and the wine 
manufacture for the king’s use, the digging of the canals 
and all works connected with the river. The earth depart¬ 
ment under Khwaja Jalaluddin Mirza Beg looked after 
agriculture, the public works, the khalsa land and the 
royal palaces. Here again a few remarks are called for: 

(1) All the wazirs originally appointed or their 
successors were obscure personages. Only when 
all the departments were placed under Amir Wais 
Muhammad that we come across a fairly well-known 
figure. 

(2) The departments though they included among 
themselves the entire material kingdom, did not 
occupy the whole attention of Wais Muhammad; 
besides these departments he had to look after the 
Ahl-i-murdd. It is an irony of fate that the man in 
charge of the singers and the musicians was also 
placed at the head of the artillery, agriculture and the 
public works and worked the state canals. 

(3) The distribution of the sections under each of 
the departments was wholly artificial and very often 

f had nothing in commom with each other, c.g., the 
kitchen and the mule section or the syrup manufacture 
and the digging of the canals or the management of 
the khalsa land and the public works. Even supposing 
that like a member of the Supreme Council or a minis¬ 
ter of a province with several portfolios, these wazirs 


22 
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held charge of entirely unconnected departments it 
will be still admitted that the final arrangement of 
placing all the four departments under Mir Wais Mu¬ 
hammad was unsatisfactory. 

Another innovation introduced by Humayun was that 

he dressed in different coloured robes 

kill’s dr!s“ n ° f th ‘ 011 the different days of the we ek, 

i.e., on Sunday fin a colour as was 

appropriate to the sun, i.e., yellow; on Saturday in black; 
on Monday in white if it was nearly full moon, otherwise 
in green; on Tuesday in red, as Mars was termed the bloody 
planet; on Wednesday, in imitation of the wanton Mercury 
in diverse colours, viz., ash-blue or some other colour; 
on Thursday in gram-colour or the ‘natural colour’; on 
Friday, dedicated to Venus, in green or white.’ The whole 
scheme appears fantastic. Humayun might take pride in 
his knowledge of astrology and might consieler Saturn to 
be of a black disposition, Friday to be dedicated to Venus 
or Mars to be bloody, but he did not prove his ruling 
capacities thereby. The innovation lasted for some years 
but in its later phase it indicated the particular mood of the 
wearer. The contemporary writers mention that Humayun 
once wore a red robe for three days to express his wrath 
and all this time the city of Mandu underwent pillage 
and massacre and it was only on the fourth day that he 
relented and changed his dress into green as a concession 
to Ustad Manjhu, the musician. 1 One would like to know ^ 
the origin of the modern practice of the judges of the 
supreme courts of putting on a red robe when sentencing 
a criminal to death. 

He had also introduced the drum of justice. A 


iSee H. 5 . Vol. I, 134. 
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large drum was placed near the audience hall. The com- 

. ,. . plainants were to strike it, the number 

The drum oj justice. . . .... . . . 

or strokes indicating the gravity of 

their wrongs, e.g., one beat would indicate a petty dispute; 

two the non-payment of the wages or salary; three a 

contention about property or its total loss; four the 

shedding of blood. 

The beating of the drum had a ceremonial significance 
also. Thus it was beaten at the sunrise, when it was called 
nauhat-i-daulat ; at the time of prayers, when it was termed 
naubat-i-saTidat and at the sunset for the announcement 
■ of merry gatherings when it was known as naubat-i-murdd. 
It was beaten also on the first and the fourteenth of each 
month in honour of the sun and the moon. 

Another innovation was the introduction of a carpet 

A , x . . called the carpet of mirth. It was 
1 he carpet of mirth. 1 

round in shape, made of valuable 
stuff and divided into circles of different colours, white, 
blue, black-brown, red-gold, bright-green, violet and 
white. There were other circles also indicating fire, 
air, water and earth. The last was again subdivided 
into seven climes. The seats were allotted to each noble¬ 
man in one of the circles, e.g., the Indian officers and the 
Shaikhs in the black and the Sayyids in the light brown. 
The people seated threw dice marked with human figures 
in different postures and themselves assumed those re¬ 
vealed by the dice. 

* Khwandamlr tells us of the introduction of the cap 
of honour. It was made of silk, woollen or brocade 
cloth. The king’s crown consisted of one colour but the 
others wore caps of more than one colour. The chrono¬ 
gram of Amir Shahabuddin Ahmad Mu c ammai, who 
bore the title Amir-ul-pitrajd , the tdj-i-scfdclat , gives the 
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date of the innovation. 1 

Humiiyun also introduced the barges of two-storied 
,. square apartments of several patterns. 

The royal barges. TT i i r c \ i r 

He had four or them made alter one 
pattern, so that when placed together they formed an 
octagonal courtyard or reservoir in the middle. There 
were boats of other shapes also. Some of them were 
so large and capacious that together they formed a mov¬ 
able bazaar or market with shops arranged in three rows, 
two on the two sides of each boat and the third in its 
central ‘hall.’ Khwandamir mentions an occasion when 
the market supplied food, drink, dress, cloth, ammuni¬ 
tion, weapons of war for the assembly besides showing 
small orchards and vegetable or flower gardens. 2 

Similarly he invented and made use of a movable 

. ., , .. bridge of several boats tied together 

A movable bridge. ' . . . . . 

witn iron hooks and chains, it con¬ 


sisted of several parts and was carried in pieces which, 
when needed, were again joined to form a bridge. This 
bridge was so strong that a whole army with its beasts of 
burden could cross a river with ease, so that the bridge 
facilitated the movements of the king and his army and 
added to the efficiency of the Mughal administration. 

The king had also got a movable palace of three 
storeys made for him. It could be broken to pieces, moved 
to another place and fitted up again. Even the stairs 
leading to the upper storeys were provided by a folding 
ladder. The building ended in a golden dome and was' 
decorated in colours. He had also several kinds of tents one 
of which with no lattices or balconies was so large that 


1 939 A. H. 

2 These were probably made with the help of earthen-pots. 
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it encircled the other tents and another contained twelve 
patterns corresponding to the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 

From the above descriptions, it would be clear that 
instead of engaging in the prosaic but useful duties of 
administration, Humayun frittered away his time and 
energy in childish innovations. Except for the movable 
bridge and the tents, the innovations served no useful 
purpose whatever. Even the drum of justice did not have 
much significance; for, it must have needed some boldness 
on the part of the complainant to beat a royal drum; 
moreover it would have been termed a nuisance if every 
complaint was to be announced by loud beatings of a 
drum. Much more sensible was Slier Shah’s method of 
personally receiving petitions of complaints in the durbar> 
and of attending to them at his leisure. 

Turning to his regulations we find sketchy or stray 


references to the following:— 

(1) He forbade the celebration of the Nauro £ day, when 

the sun entered the Aries. It was 

77y celebration of the 0 riirinall v a Parsec New vear’s festival 
Nauro% day forbidden. 

and was observed by the old Magi 
kings before the advent of the Muslims in Iran. Since the 


Muslim theologians objected to the festivities, he stopped 
them altogether. 1 We are not told whether Babur used 
to hold such festivities 2 ; we only know of the oft-quoted 
couplet composed by him: 


“It is the New year’s day and a new spring and the 
heart-ravishing damsels (are around us), 


\Kb., 95. 

2 Though there is a vague reference in B. N., 236. 
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Babur, seek to enjoy (the present); for, the world 

will not recur to you.” 


In Akbar’s time the Naur 5 ^ again became an important 
festival when merriments were held for three weeks and 
titles were bestowed on the favoured nobility. 1 2 

(2) On return from his exile, he had enjoined his 
nobles to enter into matrimonial alliance with the land¬ 
holders of the country. This was in accordance with Shah 
Tahmasp’s advice to rely chiefly on the support of the 
people of the land . In accordance with this advice, 
Bairam Khan married Jamal Khan Me waif s daughter. 3 
Jamal Khan was the nephew to Hasan Khan, who with 
his headquarters in Mewat had died fighting on the battle¬ 
field of Khanwa. 


(3) Humayun introduced the Mughal salutations 

known as the k ornlsh and the taslim. 

taslim fzornis ^ J> 1,Je In the former, the palm of the right 

hand was placed in the forehead and 
the head was bent downwards. The taslim consisted in 
placing the back of the hand on the earth and then raising 
it gently until the person stood erect when he put the palm 
of his hand upon the crown of his head. The vlm z has 
given us their origin. Akbar had a present of one of 
the king’s caps which proved too large for him. While, 
in gratitude for the gift, he saluted the king with the cap 
on, he held it with the right hand and bent forward. 
The kinv liked the salutation, termed it the kornlsh and 


1 See A. A. Vol. I, 276. 

2 See At. It. Vol. II, 2 and A. A. Vol. I, 335. Alwar and its 
treasures by T. Holbein Hendley published by the Alwar State men¬ 
tions that Humayun married Janral Khan’s daughter and Bairam 
Khan that of Hasan Kh an. 

3 A. A. Vol. L, 158. 
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enjoined it on his darbaris. The taslim was only a modi¬ 
fication of it. 

(4) He made some improvements in the land revenue 

. department. First of all he added 

The revenue reforms. . .. . 01- T _ ... 

just a little to Sultan Sikandar Lodi s 

linear measure. Whereas a Sikandarf ga% measured 41 

Iskandari and a half in breadth, an Iskandari being a billon 

coin of copper and silver, Humayun made it full 42 

Iskandari so that it measured exactly 32 digits. Akbar 

standardized his Ilahi^^ at 41 digits. 1 Secondly, Humayun 

charged 2 Baburis and 4 tankas for each Kharwar of corn. 

For a comparison we may mention that Akbar took four 

Baburis on the same load. A Baburl was a silver coin, two 

and a half of which made one of Akbar’s rupees; a tanka 

equalled two copper coins and a Kharwar would be 

slightly more than eight maunds. 2 The revenue charged 

being less than a rupee for eight maunds of grain was 

considerably less than Akbar’s. 

(5) Humayun had intended to decentralize the 

administration by having several pro- 
kingdom J vincial scats of government and had 

chosen Delhi, Agra, Jaunpur, Mandu, 
Lahore, and Qanauj and several other towns for the 
purpose. 3 He had also intended to keep with each 
governor a standing army of 12,000 soldiers. Another of 
his intentions was to allow gold and silver seats to be 
used in the darbar by the princes and other especially 
favoured dignitaries and had actually conferred one on 
Hindu Beg. 


1 An Ilahi ga^. measured 33 inches. See V. S. A ., 373. 

2 See A. A., 334 and B. N., 228 n. 2. 

3 In Akbar’s time most of them served as headquarters for his 
uibas. 
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(6) After his return from Iran, he had tried to bring 
the Iranis and the Turanis together and with this object 
had engaged people of both the countries in his service and 
encouraged them to settle in the country. We find that 
Shaikh Mubarak counted pupils from among the members 
of both the Sunni and the Shi c a communities. 

Let us now turn to some of his monuments. We 
have already described the foundation 
wpan.n. 0 f pis capital in Din-panah. Here the 

noble object which led to its foundation need only be 
emphasized. There was great intolerance in other Muslim 
countries and the Shfa and the Sunni minorities were 
suffering heavily. So, many followers of either sect fled 
to seek shelter in Delhi. In order to encourage im¬ 
migration from the other countries, Humayun announced 
his principles of toleration and universal peace and 
associated the Shaikhs, the Sayyids, and the elders 
of the capital with his ideals. His principles were later 
on approved by his successor, Sher Shah; for the latter 
instead of choosing an entirely new site for his residence, 
continued to stay in Ilumayun’s town, only he changed 
its name to Shergarh and added to the number of its 
buildings, c.g., built the mosque known today as the 
Masjid-i-qal c a-i-kohn a and also Sher mandal. Sher Shah 
adopted much of the Mughal style of architecture and 
today it is well nigh impossible to fully distinguish 
Humayun’s contribution from Sher Shah’s. Neither 
of them completed the enclosing walls of the citadel, the 
task being left to Islam Shah. The northern gate known 
as the Talaql gate has a faint inscription in Persian, a 
portion of which reads as 
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“O God, Preserve this blessed house from decay.” 1 

Another gate, known as Bara Danvd^a from its large 
size, was also built about the same time (940 A.H.). The 
southern gate known as Humayun Danvd^a was built ten 
years later by GhazI Khan Nuhani in Sher Shah’s reign 
and has no reference to the Mughal king. 2 

There arc two other monuments in Delhi connected 


The other works in 
Delhi. 


with the king. One is known as the 
Nili Chhatri or the blue kiosk, from 
the blue tiles of the dome. Situated 


on the Jamna below the Salimgarh fort, it was built in 
1532. 3 The site is claimed by the Hindus to be the place 
where Yudhisthira, the eldest of the Pandava brothers, 
had performed a yagna. Many of the tiles of the kiosk 
bear traces of Hindu images and probably they were ob¬ 
tained from some abandoned temple. It is worth while to 
notice that Din-pan ah and Nili Chhatri were built on the 
sacred sites of the Hindus. As he did not have the pro¬ 
selytizing zeal of a preacher, he had selected the sites not 
out of a desire to flout the Hindu sentiment but because 
of his regard for it. 4 The kiosk has an inscription which 
mentions its foundation by Humayun and its occasional 
use by Jahangir. 

Amir Khusrau’s tomb 5 in Nizamuddin village also 
has an inscription put up by Humayun. 
tomb^ r ^ LltS)au s The Amir was a court poet and dis- 
( tinguished nobleman in the later Slave 

and Khaljl periods and was dearly loved by Shaikh 


1 There is a pun on the word “Humayun”. 

2 A. S. I. No. 47. 

8 See S. S. A. S. y 48. It quotes the authority of the Tu^uk-i- 
Jahangtrj. 

4 See H. B. Vol. I., 114. 

6 He died in 1325 A.D. 
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Nizamuddin Aulia. When the Aulia died Khusrau was 
in the distant Lakhnauti. He hurried to Delhi and was 
so affected by his master’s death that he followed him to 
the grave within six months. 1 The Aulia’s instructions 
had been to lay the Amir by his side but after his death, 
objections were raised and so he was buried on the south 
of the Aulia’s tomb beyond the courtyard. Up to Babur’s 
time the poet’s tomb lay bare. Mahdl Khwaja raised the 
first structure—the outer enclosing wall. 2 Humayun 
raised the inner enclosure, paved the tomb with marble 
stone and placed a marble tombstone on the grave. On 
the north and the west walls of the enclosure occur the < 
following couplets: 

)t > JX*. 

’) J** l J d* J*) ** 

jl i>atki) j 

A** y> 

j>b jjsu 

oh IjU 

% j ^ Jo> 

JL y y <tL£ 

^4? sS 

L s w, l y> J y 

1 For the details of the poet’s life see M. Wahid Mirza’s work 
on him. 

2 See A. S. I. no. 10, 23. 
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u*^ 

(1) Khusrau, the king of the kingdom of words 

and head and chief of the saints. 
Whose name is (engraved) on the tablet of the 
world like the mark on a hard stone. 

(2) He composed verses in such an elegant style 
That the tablet of meaning was adorned by it. 

(3) In the year five times five and seven hundred 

from the flight of the Prophet. 
He departed from this world to the next. 

May his end be good. 

(4) By the divine decree Sidra (paradise) became the 

residence of the bird of his soul 
When the call Turn to me’ reached him from the 

upper world. 

(5) Nine hundred and thirty years had passed from 

the Hijrat 

To the reign of Humayun, the king and cham¬ 
pion of faith and wise. 

(6) An emperor, so worthy that if the angels might 

be constantly uttering 
They would only pray for his prosperity to the 

great God. 

(7) Of high rank, wealthy and pure, like whom 
There has never been nor ever will be one 

so peerless or matchless. 

(8) O God! So long as the world lasts may he 

live in prosperity 
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And may the Lord of the world be his friend, 
helper 1 and defender against his enemies. 

Comment : 

(a) Humayun had placed the inscription not in the 
tomb chamber but on the walls of the inner enclosure. 
This might have been done out of a sense of humility and 
reverence for the Amir. He did not like to put up couplets 
in the Saint’s mortuary chamber that contained references 
to himself. 

(/;) He extolled the excellence of the Amir not only 
as a poet but also as a sufi philosopher. In fact he was , 
already ranked as a saint along with his master, the 
Aulia. 


{c) Humayun sung fulsome hymns in his own praise 

and claimed that no one so wise as he had been born in 

the past nor would appear in the future. It is an irony 

of Lite that within eight or nine years of the putting up 

of the inscription, he was deposed and exiled by one who 

was far worthier than himself. 

In Humayun’s reign, Agra was the official head- 

quarters and he chose for his resi- 
The buildings in A era. , . , 

dcncc cither Babur s Chahar Bagh 

or the palace situated opposite the Taj. Both in 

Chahar Bagh and near the site of the extinct palace, 

there are mosques connected with Humayun’s name. 

Beglar calls the former masid distinguishing it from the 

complete masjid in that the former had neither the * 

side-walls nor the tdj or the outer projection behind the 

central niche termed mihrdb or qibla. The latter is dated 

937 ATI. and the former had been built, about the same 


1 See A. S. I., no. io, p. 25. 
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time by the celebrated author and Babur’s friend. Shaikh 
Zainuddin Khwafi. Khwandamir makes a mention of 
two other buildings which do not exist today, one a 
building called the Mystic House and another, a palace 
at Agra and gives a long description of them. The 
latter was originally the site for the treasury of the 
ancient Hindu rulers. Dr. Baini Prasad identifies it 
with the fortress of Badalgarh, later on rechristened 
Akbarabad in Akbar’s honour. 

There are scattered throughout Hindustan monu¬ 
ments associated with Humayun’s 
* P f / Jer wor ^ s °f Hu- namc A palace built of chiselled 

stone at Gwalior 1 which at present 
cannot be traced. (2) A chaukandi or open kiosk at Sarnath 
situated on a mound named Lori-ki-kudan. The mound 
is 74 ft. in height and the chaukandi adds another 24/ to it. 
It has an inscription mentioning the construction of the 
chaukandi as a commemoration of Humayun’s ascent to 
the mound. In the distant past the mound was consider¬ 
ably higher and was a Buddhist stupa, but Humayun was 
unaware of its previous history. (3) In the village of 
Gangoh of Tahs.il Nakur, 23 miles south-west of 
Saharanpur, lies the mausoleum of the saint Shaikh ‘Abdul 
Quddus, erected by Humayun in 1537, though the saint 
actually died six years later. Without pretension to ar¬ 
chitectural beauty of a high order it looks pretty. ‘Abdul 
Quddus was a noted theologian and sufi philosopher and 
^ the long had held many a discussion with him. 2 (4) 
In the village Qasba Nigun of Tahsil Mahal, 25 miles west 
of Azamgarh, is an old masjid which bears the name of 
Humayun and the date 1533. Possibly it only commemo- 

1 KL, 82. 

2 See. A. A. Vol. Ill, 374. 
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rated the reigning king without signifying him as its 
builder. (5) In Fathabad is a mosque known as Plumayun’s 
mosque. It was so named because during his flight to 
Lahore, he had offered his prayers in the mosque. (6) 
In Kalinjat, Patal Ganga, a reservoir cut in the rock 
bears several dates, one being 936 A.H. in Persian along 
with the insertion of Humayun’s name. 1 

The following observations may be made on the king’s 
works: 

(1) His piety is evident from his interest in the village 
of Nizamuddin and his love for poetry and sufistic 
philosophy by his putting up of the inscribed enclo¬ 
sure round Amir Khusrau’s tomb. 

(2) He chose Hindu sites because of their sanctity. 
Since those were. in ruins, he occupied them and 
utilized the materials available there. No writer 
has imputed bigotry to him and Hindu tradition 
labels him as their friend and so no fanatical motive 
should be assigned to his choice of the sites. 

(3) With all his faults, Humayun seems to have capti¬ 
vated the hearts of his subjects. Simply because 
once he had the occasion to offer his prayers in one 
of the mosques at Fathabad, it has ever since been 
associated with his name. 

(4) Between Plumayun and Sher Shah, there appears 
to have been much of toleration of each other. Slier 
Shah had not demolished any of Humayun’s buildings. 
In fact it was in the Mughal king’s Dln-panah that he ' 
chose his own headquarters. Similarly on return from 
exile, Humayun chose to stay in Shergarh citadel, offered 
prayer in Sher Shah’s mosque and made use of his library 


1 See. H. B. Vo/. I, 35. 
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as his observatory. Their hostility towards each other 
was confined to politics. 

(5) In his couplets put up at Amir Khusrau’s tomb, 
Humayun took full advantage of the poetic licence 
allowed to the composer. He used for himself hyper¬ 
boles which would put a meaner panegyrist to shame. 

We shall now deal with the king’s character. 

_ . , Without repeating the events of his 

Humayun s character. 0 

career, we may note three features in 

his character, (1) love of learning, (2) piety, (3) other 
virtues. (1) Humayun was a widely-read person, master of 
'Turk!, Arabic, Persian and Hindi, and fond of literature, 
poetry, philosophy, astrology, astronomy, history, geog¬ 
raphy, theology and mathematics and unrivalled in the 
epistolary art. 1 One writer praises 2 his speeches thus:— 

yd. 0 ) tpUbf blkJf |*5Wly&d» ” 

c fjkj 1 vo 1 ** e if* 

“In spite of his various engagements dealing with 
administration, he found time to acquire the art of elo¬ 
quence to excellence and his sweet tongue according to 
the saying, ‘the best speech is that which is brief yet 
convincing’ expressed numerous ideas in very few words, 
and he did not allow unnecessary and irksome dilation to 
enter his speech.” 

( Pie was also a patron of learning. Since both Iran 
and Turkey had adopted the cruel policy of extermina¬ 
ting the rival sect, many of the Sunnis and the Shi‘as 

1 T. Kh. T., Bad., 467, T. A., 84, Far., 634. 

2 ‘Abdul Latif Khan the Sadr of Bukhara; his work is known as 
Ta^kira-i-Bukhdrdi (T. £.). See R. A. S. B. ms. fol. 28^. 
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had taken refuge in India. 1 Among those who had 
obtained shelter in Delhi might be mentioned the follow¬ 
ing:— 

(1) Those belonging to Iran : 

[a) Mir ‘Abdul Latif Qazvini 

(b) Maulana Ilyas 

if) Shaikh ‘Abdul Wajid Farighl Shirazi 

(d) Khwaja Ayyub 

(e) Ghiyasuddin Kh wand amir 

(f) Shaikh Abul Qasim Astarabadi 2 

(2) Those oj other Muslim countries'. 

[a) Maulana Nadir! Samarqandl 

(b) Maulana Qasim Kahi of Kabul 
ic) Shah Tahir Dakkhani of Iraq 
(d) Maulana Janubi of Badakhshan 
{c) Yusuf bin Muhammad Harav! 

( f ) Maulana Muhammad Fazl bin ‘All Samarqandl 
(y) IThwaja Hasan MervI 

Humayun was also a lover of painting and more than 
one artist had gathered in his court, e.g., Khwaja ‘Abdus 
Samad and Mir Sayyid ‘All both came from Iran attracted 
by his patronage. 3 In Akbar’s reign they founded the 
Indian school of painting. The Khwaja was entitled 
Shinn qalam or ‘sweep pen’ for his artistic excellence. In 
his wars too Flumayun was moved to a humane gesture by 
the learning or artistic skill of his foes. In his GujratQ 
campaign he had turned the Gujrati generals, the learned 

1 See Kh. 8. 

2 See i3. B. T. H. B. or Mufakhir-ul-ahbah , no. 219 of R. A. S. B. 
catalogue of Persian mss. 

3 A. N. 552. Both were poets and the Khwaja was in addition 
a calligraphist. 
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Khudawand Khan and IKhtiyar Khan into firm friends 1 
and had attempted to win over Ustad Manjhu, the music¬ 
ian. 2 

As a scholar he deserves high praise. Not only was 
he a great poet but also good letter-writer, splendid mathe¬ 
matician and noted astronomer. He had desired to 
establish observatories at the important centres of his domi¬ 
nion; he had himself fixed the auspicious hour of his mar¬ 
riage with Hamlda Banu and held the astrolabe himself to 
announce the right moment for the ceremony. 3 He was a 
good astrologer also and once actually danced in his delight 
at the study of Akbar’s horoscope. 4 He had corrected 
Hairatl’s poem in Mashad. 5 He loved Shaikh Buhlul, 
Mir Abul Baqa 6 and Bairam Khan because of their philo¬ 
sophical and poetical gifts and in his journey through Iran 
he had charmed the ‘ulama of the different cities by his 
learning. The author of the Mirat-i-Sikandarl states that 
his father had no rest because the king, a voracious reader, 
would make demands of books at all times of the day 
and insisted on his continued presence. 

(2) Humayun was a pious Muslim. He was strict 

TT _ , . in his religious observances and, it is 

Humayun s piety. . . r 

said, seldom uttered the name or 

God in an unclean state of body. More than one writer 
state that once on meeting a nobleman, Mir ‘Abdul 
Haiy, the king addressed him only as ‘Abdul and ref¬ 
rained from uttering Haiy, one of the names of God, 


1 See H. B. Vol. I. 128. 

2 ibid., 134. 

8 See G. H. N., 43 b. 

4 A.. N. tr., 123. 

5 ibid., 445-7. 

6 For their praises see A. N ., 365 and Bad. Vol. I, 437. 
23 
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because he had not performed his ceremonious ablutions 1 
and for the same reason instead of putting in ^ ‘He* 
at the top of his letters, he would only write its numerical 
value, viz., eleven. While admitting that there was much 
of the impracticable in him, we may note his humble devo¬ 
tion to God, as evident here and in the quatrain he com¬ 
posed 2 on the day of his death, when he knew nothing of 
his approaching end. 

Like his father, he longed for the company of the dar- 
weshes 3 and had given expression to his sentiment in the 
line, ‘make this heart-broken person acceptable to the dar- 
weshesL 4 He loved the company of the maulavis and the 
saints and generally passed the last portion of the night 
and sometimes the whole night in their company 5 and held 
religious discussions. Usually he was a man of few words, 
abstained from a foul tongue, kept control over his temper 
and the only words that he generally uttered when in anger 
were, ‘thou foolish fellow’. 6 

He was a Sunni and belonged to the Hanafi fold but 
because of his toleration of the other sects and especially 
of the Shi‘as and also because a large number of the Iranis 
were in his company, he was twitted with Shrism. 7 Once 
Shaikh Hamid Mufsir Sambhali broached the subject and 

1 Bad. Vol. I, 467, T. A. Vol. II, 85, Far. ms. Vol. I, 654b. 

2 See supra Ch. XV. 

3 T. B.’s words arc 

For Humayun’s religion, see the author’s article in the proceedings 
of the first session of the Indian History Congress held at Poona in 

1935 * 

4 See Ch. XVII. 4, (//). 

6 T. A., 85, and Bad., 467. 

0 Bad. 

7 T. S. CL and Far. 
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remarked that in the royal camp around, he noticed only 
names ending with ‘All. Humayun resented the remark 
and in answer to the question why the names of the Kha¬ 
lifas were not to be found, rather illogically pointed out 
that his own grandfather bore the name of ‘Umar and then 
at once withdrew to his palace. After a while when he 
was more composed, he once more came in and as the 
Shaikh had come all the way from India to congratulate 
him on his reconquest of Kabul, explained his religious 
convictions at some length. 

There was a perennial altercation between Kamran 
and Humayun over their religious convictions, when tire 
former would be reproaching the latter for being a Shi'a. 1 
Of course Humayun had given some ground for KamraiTs 
suspicions by putting on the Shfa tdj in Iran and by sign¬ 
ing—however unwillingly—a solemn promise to favour 
the Shfa religion in India. On his behalf, it may be said 
that he had found himself in an inconvenient situation and 
that if he had not agreed he would have failed to obtain 
aid from the Shah and might not have escaped with his 
life. The Shah possessed the zeal of a proselytizer and 
would not have hesitated to go any length to secure the 
conversion of the Mughal chief. It was under the threat 
of a dire consequence that Humayun had given his consent 
and might or might not have kept his word. Later we 
see that even the return of Qandahar, a much easier condi¬ 
tion was not fulfilled in the next eleven years that he lived, 
fit is possible that he meant to return it after the consolida¬ 
tion of his kingdom of Hindustan but this he did not live 


1 The writers mention how when the brothers saw a dog defiling 
a tomb, Kamran jestingly said that the dead person was a Shi‘a and 
Humayun retorted that he was a Sunni. 
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to see accomplished. In signing his contract with the Shah 
he must have appeased his conscience by the arguments 
that Babur had acted similarly in an identical situation and 
had actually read a Shi c a khutba from the chief pulpit of 
Samarqand and moreover like his father, he bore profound 
veneration for the individual characters of the Shf a Imams 
and sympathy for their long-drawn sufferings. 

Humayun was deeply interested in sufism and in his 
poems we meet now and again the passages that breathe 
of the union of man with God, c.g., when he says, ‘if thou 
passeth by thyself, thou shalt attain divinity,’ or ‘thou wilt 
notice no distinction between us and God,’ or again ‘wc 
men are all branches of the tree of eternal life and He (God) 
is its 1 root.’ Sufism being so similar to the Hindu vedant- 
ism, it had furnished him a common platform with his 
Hindu subjects. Again, his father’s secret will directing 
him to respect the feelings of the Hindus by refraining from 
cow-slaughter or destruction of their temples 2 had helped 
to liberalize his views and to maintain good relations with 
them and with the Rajput states. After the battle of Chausa 
it was a Hindu Raja, BIrbhan 3 that aided him during his 
retreat and it was in the Rajput state of Amarkot that Akbar 
was born. At one time Maldeo was willing to help him, 
but before he could do so, the political horizon underwent 
a change and Maldeo had to recall his offer. The Rathor 
chief’s war with Sher Shah was the direct result of his en¬ 
couragement to Humayun. 4 


1 See. Ch. XVII A.(A {Hi), and B (I) {Hi) and (v). 

2 See the author’s article on ‘Babur and the Hindus’ in the Journal 
of the U. P. Historical Society. 1936. 

3 See H. B. Vol. I, 235. 

4 See Supra Ch. VI. 
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(3) The king possessed many other virtues, the off¬ 
shoots of the two above-mentioned 
Hawcijm s other b as i c features in his character. He was 

virtues. 

kind and forgiving to the fallen and in 
so doing more than once jeopardized the interests of his 
kingdom and except for grave political reasons, never broke 
his word. He was also brave and generous to a fault. 
Wc have seen instances of the latter in his accession and 
other festivities and in the conduct of the Gujrat campaign. 1 
The author of the Tdrikh-i-Bukhardi thus expresses this 
trait in the king. 

^5 Lx* IXO tabu., ^ 

“In liberality Humayun was unrivalled like Hatim Tai or 
rather Hatim in the domain of generosity was his subordi¬ 
nate.” 

A mention may also be made of his patience and for¬ 
bearance in adversity. When his nobles were insolent 
or his brothers and cousins treacherous, he suffered in pa¬ 
tience. Even when he got Qandahar and Kabul back and 
found Kamran intractable, he waited long for a return of 
sanity to him and it was only when his nobles insisted on a 
condign punishment and threatened otherwise to desert 
him that he agreed to deprive him of his eyesight but not 
of his life. 

This leads us to consider the defects in Humayun. 

T , . . The Mediaeval writers, who were the 
Humayun s defects. . r , _ _ _ , 

courtiers or Humayun s time or in 

that of his successors rarely noticed any. But any one 

can easily realize them for they are mostly due to an 


1 See. H. B. Vol. I, 28, and 150. 
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absence of the statesman’s discernment in him. Though 
a king, he had no sense of responsibility. When he should 
be occupying the throne of justice or be attending the 
darbdr or be on the saddle leading his army, \vc find him 
shut up in the palace or frittering away his precious time 
in the company of the maul avis, saints or women. This 
languor continued in him till he suffered defeats at the hands 
of the Afghans. For the next five years he roamed from 
place to place, occasionally roused with hopes but more 
often bowed with cruel disappointments. But it produced 
one salutary change in him. It lessened his indolence 
and during the last eleven years of his life he regained much 
of his youthful energy. His innate goodness coupled with 
his soldierly skill made him once more the ruler of Qancla- 
har and Kabul. But it bred in him also a lack of confidence 
and he who once had insisted on personally leading his 
army to Qanauj, now felt the need of a master-mind and 
found it in Bairam Khan. 


Since we have mentioned the fundamental defect in 
his character, the other defects can easily be noticed. He 
was prone to favouritism and his chief favourite, Mir 
Shah Abul Ma‘ali, was a worthless bigoted person wholly 
unworthy of the king’s attention. Once when the Mir 
murdered a Shi’a and Bairam wished to bring him to book, 
Humayun just excused the culprit on the ridiculous plea 
of the impromptu recitation of a suitable couplet by Bairam 
Khan. Even the bigoted Sunni, ‘Abdul Qadir Badaun'i' 
bitterly regrets Humayun’s negligence on this occasion. 1 
Similarly the insolence and cruelties of Adham Khan, 
Maham Anagets son, another unworthy favourite of the 
king, have led a writer to suggest a crimmal or mysterious 


1 See Bad. Vol. II tr., 9-10. 
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connection of the Anaga with the king. 1 

Humayun had tried to compensate for his shortcomings 
in administration by a gesture of liberality. Both ‘Ab¬ 
dul Qadir BadaunI 2 and ‘Abdul Latlf Sadr 3 praise his 
open-handedness towards his subjects and of course quote 
the example of his father before him. Humayun was 
aware that only righteous conduct and arduous routine 
work would count with his subjects and expressed the same 
in elegant quatrains; 4 but he paid no heed to their obser¬ 
vances in his daily life. He made some impracticable regu¬ 
lations and introduced useless innovations but made no 
efforts to improve the lot of his subjects. To sum up, he 
possessed the traits of a fine gentleman and had in him the 
various qualities of head and heart but failed as a ruler. 5 

But to the Mughals there was no other choice but 

Humayun. The cultural level of a 
Artr PariSOn M Mughal court was so high that any 

and every Timurid prince would not 
fit in. ‘Askar! and Hindal were childish and steeped in 
pleasure and would not do and Kamran would not bear a 
comparison with the king. The nobles, however turbulent 
they might be, had the example of Babur before them and 
the virtues of Humayun weighed heavier with them than 
his failings, and so they finally chose him as against all 
the other Timurids. But at the same time they desired 
him to get rid of his political softness and once this was 
acceded to, and Kamran had been removed from the 

1 T. A. Vol. II, text, 158. We have been unable to accept 
Beveridge’s contention that Adham Khan was an illegitimate son of 
Humayun. See A. N., addenda no. 48. 

2 Bad., 468. 

3 in his work Tarikh-i-Bukbdrdi. 

4 See Ch. XVII b (5) / and //. 

5 See Lane-poole’s Mediaeval India, 219. 
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political arena, they steadfastly followed him throughout 
his Indian campaign. 

The contemporary writers considered him to be a 

A comparison with great king. This was because he was 
Sher Shah, Bahadur their patron and it was not a mediaeval 
Shah and Shah Tahmasp. p rac p ce to critically examine the merits 

of a patron. There can be no doubt that among the four 
rulers of the time, Humayun, Sher Shah, Bahadur Shah 
and Shah Tahmasp, Sher Shah was the greatest, pos¬ 
sessing culture, breadth of views, military skill and adminis¬ 
trative excellence. But it may be claimed that he had been 
influenced by the Mughal culture and that even when he 
had driven out the Mughals, he had wished their culture 
and officials to remain. In Purana Qal‘a it is difficult to 
distinguish Sher Shah’s contributions from Humayun’s 
and Sher Shah had tried his utmost to win over Bairam 
Khan. The Afghan king had most of Humayun’s personal 
virtues and added to them those of a king. 

Bahadur Shah on the other hand was an illiterate, 
vainglorious, military enthusiast who went on his course 
of conquest until he came into collision with two great 
powers, the Mughals on land and the Portuguese at sea. 
Plis kingdom, which had suddenly expanded from a small 
principality, needed to be consolidated. So long as this 
was not done he could not stand the impact of his two 
mighty neighbours. Bahadur is a picturesque figure but 
he did not possess the solid administrative virtues of Slier [ 
Shah nor the intellectuality of Humayun. 

Shah Tahmasp is a much adored monarch, he being 
the son of the restorer of ShPism and Iranian greatness. 
The Shah’s name was well-known in the principal countries 
of Asia and even of Europe. But when we look more 
closely into his reign, we notice the absence of those lite- 
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rary activities which had been the principal feature of Mah¬ 
mud Ghaznavi’s period and also of that toleration of other 
religions and sects of which Babur and Humayun were so 
proud. Even when the Shah supported Humayun’s 
cause, he extracted his price for the aid rendered. Huma¬ 
yun and Muzaffar Shah of Gujrat could show a better exam¬ 
ple; for, in rendering aid to Sultan Ghiyasuddln Mahmud 
of Bengal and Sultan Nasiruddln Mahmud of Malwa 
respectively they had imposed no conditions whatsoever. 
However magnificent Tahmasp’s reception of the Mughal 
chief might look and however far-reaching the results 
of his aid actually proved, to us it appears as much a compli¬ 
ment to Humayun’s urbanity, liberalism and scholarship 
as to the proselytizing zeal of the Shah. 

It would have been better if Humayun had been born 
outside the royal family; but even as a king he deserves 
some praise. Among the long list of the Mughal rulers, 
except Akbar and perhaps Babur, none excelled him. 
Jahangir profited by coming immediately after Akbar. 
Shah Jahan, in spite of his magnificence, started the down¬ 
ward course of the Mughal empire in several directions. 
And Aurangzlb, like Humayun, would have shone better 
as a private individual than as a king. But Humayun could 
at least claim that if he had lost his kingdom he regained it 
and made it possible for his successors to make improve¬ 
ments upon what they had received from him. Like 
his father, Humayun had a large share in the establishment 
of the Mughal culture in India. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE KINGSHIP, THE NOBILITY AND 
THE PEOPLE IN HUMAY'ON’5 TIME 

The Mughal kingship 1 in Humayun’s time was a Cen¬ 
tral Asian conception. Babur’s rule of four years in India 
was too brief to develop the institution on independent 
lines. The ruler was the visible symbol of independence 
but the actual power he wielded depended upon his perso¬ 
nality and force of character. Thus the young and inex¬ 
perienced Babur, though he conquered Samarqand and 
Farghana more than once, found himself in Central Asia 
overshadowed by the turbulent Mongol and Turk! nobles 
like Sultan Ahmad Tambal, 2 Auzun Hasan, 3 and Khusru 
Shah. 4 When Babur came to Kabul and obtained another 
territory there, he set his face against Baqi Chaghaniani 
but had to be content with this limited success. When 
he wished to subdue Muqim Arghun, he found that Shai- 
banl Khan was coming to the latter’s aid and it was only a 
decade later that he could wrest Qandahar from the Ar- 
ghuns. At his death Nizamuddin ‘All Khalifa seemed 
all powerful and some of the other nobles including 
the Mirzas exercised influence on the state. Even the 

1 For the prerogatives of a Muslim monarch see Wahed Husain’s 
Administration of justice during the Muslim rule in India , (IK. H . A . T .) 
Ch. X. 

2 B. N ., 86-8, 91, 100, 106-7, 113, 117, 118-9, l l z > i 8 3- 

3 ibid ., 87, 88, 91, 100, 101, 102, 103. 

4 Ibid ., 46-7, 49-50, 57, 60-1; 64, 70, 74, 93, 95, 129-30, 197, 243, 
244-5. 
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Afghans after Babur’s marriage with BIbl Mubarika formed 
a ruling section, other sections being the Turkis, the Mu- 
ghals and the Iranis. 

On his accession, Humayun continued his father’s 
policy, conciliated his nobles with costly presents and 
treated them like comrades. Among his nobles were in¬ 
cluded the learned maulavJs and by the foundation of Din- 
panah he emphasized the importance of this section. His 
growing contact with the Shaikhs , the Sayyids , and the e ulama 
encouraged the learned from the other countries to seek 
his patronage and make his court the most brilliant in 
Asia. 

There were some rebellions in the early years of his 
reign which were followed by complications with the ruler 
of Gujrat. It made him leave his peaceful pursuits and 
lead his army through Malwa, Rajputana and Gujrat. After 
the first spell of success, he paused, retired to Mandu 
and reverted to his previous life of ease when trouble 
again cropped up ending in the loss of his recent con¬ 
quests and in his retreat to Agra. Next he invaded Bihar 
with a view to punishing the Afghans. After Babur’s 
Bihar campaign in 1529, he considered them his subjects 
and their nobles the darbdris of the Mughal court. Both 
Sultan Jalaluddin 1 and Sher Khan 2 had contact with Babur 
and the Khan had accepted the rank of a Mughal noble¬ 
man under Humayun. But Sher Kh an had attacked Ben¬ 
gal without obtaining any sanction from the king of 
Delhi; nor had he signified any intention of augmenting 
the Mughal territory or prestige by his proposed campaign. 
Humayun compelled to punish the unruly and ever-active 
Afghan chief, went and conquered Bihar and Bengal. 

1 See B . N ., 659, 664, 674, and 676. 

2 ibid ., 652, and 659. 
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The period of Humayun’s stay in Bengal when he 
mostly shut himself up in his palace and withdrew 
from most of his nobles, is shrouded in mystery. Two 
of his measures of this period are recorded; one in which 
he posed as the chief Muslim power and assessed the rela¬ 
tive strength of the other Muslim kings and the other when 
he put a veil on his crown and face and claimed absolute 
or semi-divine power for himself. 1 To us it appears that 
he was aiming—in an impractical way—at the restoration 
of absolute monarchy and thus had withdrawn himself 
from his nobles. He did not carry out his scheme in every 
detail but allowed the evening festivities to continue ir 
which his favourite nobles participated. The disconti¬ 
nuance of the official durbars and his self-imposed seclusion 
prevented the other nobles and the common people from 
coming into contact with or even getting a distant glimpse 
of the monarch. 

This aloofness had a fatal effect. Humayun lost touch 
with the people who in their turn became indifferent to his 
cause with the result that disasters followed one after the 
other and he had to proceed on an exile. 

O11 his return from Iran, he mended his ways and was 
oftener in his saddle than in literary assemblies. The 
change proved fruitful; for, Kamran was vanquished and 
Humayun reigned once more as the ruler of Kabul and 
Delhi. About this time he seems to have made two con¬ 
cessions to his nobles; first, to accept the unanimous verdict 
of his nobility even if he personally disagreed with them 
and secondly, not to devote himself too exclusively to 
literary pursuits. His new friends or favourites were 
Bairam Khan, Tardi Beg Khan, Mir Shah Abul Ma^li, 


1 See Bad. Vol. I (text), 446 and T. M. s 4 ., 117. 
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‘All Qull Khan and ‘Abdullah Khan who were all 
soldiers. 

On his restoration as king of Delhi, he had conceived 
several administrative projects one of which was the divi¬ 
sion of his kingdom into districts with a governor for 
each, having absolute powers and an army of 12,000 men 
in each of them. But his premature death put an end to 
all his schemes. 

Humayun seemed to be vacillating between two op¬ 
posite ideals, one his father’s or the Central Asian, viz., to 
be the comrade or companion to his nobles, and the other 
the Indian or the Pahlavi, to assume the absolute or des¬ 
potic role. 

The nobility lived in the same unorganized state as 
in the time of Babur. The TurkI, the Uzbek, the Irani 
and the Afghan, each jostled against the other for the king’s 
favour. The Ma asir-ul-umard gives a fairly long list of the 
nobles of Humayun’s time viz., Bairam Khan, ‘All Quli 
Khan ShaibanI, MuiTim Khan, Isma‘il Beg Doldl, Ttibar 
Khan Nazir, Afzal Khan, Adham Khan, Ibrahim Khan 
Uzbek, Khwaja ‘Abdul Majid, Sikandar Kh an Uzbek, 
Kh waja Ghiyasuddin ‘AH, Tardi Beg Khan, Tolak Kh an 
Qochln, HajI Muhammad Khan SIstani, Haidar Muham¬ 
mad Khan Nkhta Begi , Khizr Khwaja Khan, Khwaja 
Jalaluddln Mahmud Khurasan!, Khwaja Mu‘azzam, Khwaja 
Jahan Harvi, SamanjI Khan Qughuchi, Shah Budagh 
Khan, Shaikh Gadal Kambo, ‘Abdullah Khan Uzbek, 
Qasim Khan Mir-i-Bar, Musahib Beg, Mir Shah Abul 
Ma‘all, Muhammad Sultan Khan-i-Kalan, and Mirza 
Sulaiman. Most of them were engaged in war and strife 
against the foes of the kingdom, against each other or 
against their king. Humayun had tried to classify them 
into three groups or twelve grades and is said to have thus 
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introduced the Mansabdarl system in a crude form . 1 It 
was only in Akbar’s time that the nobles were fully brought 
under the control of the king. 

The poets and other learned men were also counted 
among the courtiers of HumayuiTs court and were collec¬ 
tively known as Ahl-i-sctadat . Among the poets may be 
mentioned Shaikh Zainuddm KhafI Wafai, Maulana Janu- 
bi Badakhshi, the cnigmatist, Maulana Nadir! Samarqandi, 
Shaikh ‘Abdul Wajid Farighi, Jani Tamannai , 2 Haidar 
Tuniyani, Shah Tahir Khwandl Dakkhani, Khwaja Ayyub, 
Qasim Kahi and Shaikh Jamali. We would quote a few 
couplets as samples of the poetry of the time. 

(1) Wafai 

% cAG j ^1 

F r ? A '*' 12 ^ 

“Grief clings to my collar, how can I put my head into 

it (the collar) ? 

Longing holds back my skirt, how can I put my feet 

into it ? 

In longing for thee my collar is torn and my skirt 

rent. 

Without thee how can I draw my feet into the skirt 

or put my head into the collar ?” 3 

He was also a noted enigmatist and examples of his 
enigmas occur in most of the biographies. He died at 

1 See V. S. A., 362. 

2 Bad. calls him Jahl Yatmiyan. 

3 Metaphorically ^ means ‘to feel ashamed* 

and ‘to be contented.’ 
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Agra and was buried in the mosque built by himself. 

(2) JanubI: 

^ta. jj ^ <sJS y UlALj*i 

JjiiX SOX uJ ^ ^yS) 

Jp f ^ f ^ yj* 

|*i3 f* ^ 0 ^ 

“O Emperor, Thy face is tulip and wild rose and thy 

lips afford life to me. 

I see in thy smiling lips a bud of bright hues. 

I need not say that the down on thy cheek looks like 
verdure and hyacinth nor thy cheek a rose. 

Thy form proves the turmoil of the age when thou 

dost move.” 1 

BadaunI points out that the quatrain can be read in 
three metres and with interposition of the words can form 
other quatrains which again could be recited in more than 
one metre. He wrote a history of India also. He died in 
940 A.H., at Chunar and was buried in the madrasa estab¬ 
lished by himself. 

(3) Nadir!: He wrote in honour of his handsome 
beloved Nizam 


Jo 




li A la! 


f 








J* 3 ur* 


“I the broken-hearted am describing the virtues of the 

well-known Nizami. 
Without meeting thee my weak heart has no peace.” 
He died in 966 A.H. 


1 The quatrain with translation is also given in G. H. P. L. 
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(4) Farighi: 

I) ^ cu^tj ^ Jo ty- 

“Since thou thyself shot the arrow at me, let it remain 

embedded in my chest 
Hearten me that I may die like a hero in thy path.” 

He lived like a danvesh and recited his verses in a sweet 
melodious voice. Fie died in 940 A.H., and was buried 
in his own monastery. In great indigence he had arrived 
in India but rose to be one of the chief poets of Humayun. 

(5) Jani Tamannai: 

its!5 L_Tei. y nI& 




^ j ^ jAjU, ^ 


i usr* 


t jA ( 9 b 



<U>- c: 

* cJ / C?“ 

^*3 


l* U &S yu 

£ VA.X.AAO 1 , Uso 

/- * T 



“I am Humayun’s poet and dust of his court, 

The star of my poetry mocks at the moon, 

I am the king of poetry and my horsemen and soldiers 

arc my superb couplets 
From a foolish person I met with tyranny although I 

committed no crime nor sin. 
If a piece of paper has become black with my ravings, 
If I think of satirizing him (who injures me) > 
My object is (to say) that these asinine fools 
Keep in view the respect and honour of this group 

(i.e., of poets) 

Woe to him who oppresses the poets, 

He who injures us plays with calamity.” 
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When Humayun read the last couplet he suggested 
‘God’ for h Calamity’ probably in jest. Jani origin¬ 
ally came from Bukhara and died in 956 from poison 
administered to him by one of his own slaves. 

(6) Haidar TuniyanI: 

“The month of Muharram has come and the eyes in 

duty bound are shedding tears, 

I am shedding tears of blood in memory of Husain’s 

thirsty lips.” 

r 

TuniyanI was a good singer and recited his marsias 
or mournful verses in Shl‘a majlises. 

(7) Shah Tahir: 

I <» 

y )- 

^ ^ |<c> yL. 

“In this world of woe, pleasure has gone out of my 

cheerless heart, 

I am so used to grief that pleasure has dropped out 

of my memory.” 

Probably he was Shah Tahmasp’s relation. In Hu- 
mayun’s first reign be freely discussed the sectarian ques¬ 
tions with the Sunni courtiers. Later he went to Ahmad- 
nagar, converted Burhan Nizam Shah to Shihsm, became his 
* deputy and then earned fame as a ShTa saint in the coun¬ 
try. Died in 952 A.H. 

(8) Khwaja Ayyub: 

j y x&fgituS yc** 

c__A)t jty ^f- 

24 
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“O branch of the rose, thou art straight-statured 
And hath drawn the green line (of moustaches) round 

thy lips; 

Thy stature is (straight) like alij, may its shadow ever 

increase. 

And with thy eyebrows thou hast drawn madd 1 over 

the alif (stature).” 


(9) 

Qasim Kahl: 



ofoil 


J2# &S 




r • 

jl 

L= ^* i ) 

atol 





.iUil 





j' 


*j r') 

■J* 5 1 J. 


“King Humayun is that sun 
Whose abounding grace encompassed all; 

When the foundations of his kingdom (again) rose 

high 

The foundations of his age fell due to its termination; 
Like the world-illuminating sun from its eminence 
Fell headlong at the sunset prayers. 

In the people’s eyes the world assumed darkness 
Confusion spread in the affairs of the select (nobles) or 

the common 

For the date (of the incident) Kahl wrote 
‘King Humayun fell from the roof.” ^ 


He also wrote the following couplet on his yogi son 

. * 


1 The sign ® drawn over a letter to indicate its repetition. 
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“Thy ruddy face looks like a blue water-lily out of the 

(besmeared) dust. 

Or the veil due to the fire of thy face has turned into 

dust.” 

Kahl was versatile; he was not only a poet but also 
musician and master of sufi philosophy and oratory, of 
enigmas and chronograms, of commentaries on the Quran 
and of different styles of composition. Later he became 
one of Akbar’s chief poets. 1 

(io) Shaikh Jamal! wrote in praise of Babur: 

J>K j! jUj! j 

“King Zahiruddin Muhammad Babur, the slayer of 

the foe is he. 

Who led the Bengal army from Kabul by quick 

marches.” 

At first he bore the pen-name of Jalal! but at his tea¬ 
cher’s suggestion changed it to Jamal!. He corrected 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi’s compositions. He died in 942 A.H. 
and was buried near Qutbuddln Kakl. Shaikh Gadai was 
one of his pupils. 

There were a number of religious saints living in 
Humayun’s time. The Tabaqdt-i-Shdh Jahanl gives the 
following names with a brief account of each of them: 

(1) Maulana Khwajagi KashanI d. 949. 

(2) Khwaja ‘Abdul Haq d. 959. 

(3) Khwaja Khwand Mahmud d. 954. 

(4) Shaikh ‘Abdul Quddus d. 946. 

(5) Shaikh ‘Abdul Razzaq Chisht! d. 949. 

(6) Shaikh Husain Kh warizmi d. 956. 


1 For further details, see Bad. Vol. Ill, 172-6. 
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(7) Shaikh Aman Panipati d. 957. 

(8) Shaikh ‘Abdul Latif Jam! d. 963. 

(9) Shaikh Sulaiman Mandavi d. 945. 

(10) Shaikh ‘Alauddin bin Nuruddin, a descendant of 
Farid Ganjshakar, d. 948. 

(n) Shaikh Husain Multani d. 945. 

(12) Shah Mansur d. 963. 

(13) Shaikh Abul Fath Hidayatullah Sarmast d. 963. 

(14) Shaikh ‘Alauddin Majzub d. 948. 

(15) Shaikh T\Ian j hu A] me ri d. 953. 

(16) Shaikh Ibrahim d. 950. 

(17) Shaikh Hasan d. 963. 

(18) Shaikh ‘Alauddin bin Shaikh Badruddin d. 945. 

(19) Mian QazI Khan Zafarabadi d. 950. 

(20) Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir bin Shaikh Muhammad Hu¬ 

sain Gildni d. 940. 

(21) Shah Jala! Shirazi d. 944. 

(22) Shaikh Muhammad Hasan d. 944. 

(23) Khwaja Khalu d. 940. 

(24) Shaikh Salim Chishti d. 979. 

(25) Danresh Bahrain Bukhari Saqqa d. (cir.) 966. 1 

The Tabaqdl-i-Sbdb Jabdni describes their abstinence, 
accomplishments, selflessness, learning and piety. Very 
often these saints lived in caves or in forests far away from 
human habitation. Many of them went on a pilgrimage 
to Macca more than once or stayed there till their death. 
We will be content with a specimen of Bahram Saqqa’s 
poetry: 2 


1 There is a difference of opinion about the date of his death. 
See catalogue of R. A. S. B. Saqqa was elder brother to Bayazld, the 
author of J 3 . B. T. II. B. 

2 See no. 669 of R. A.. S. B. cat. 
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^ j ^/L*, «*“» ^ 

Lxfc j L_iU.i sS 

I^-AaLs) f 0 ylZyCzy. <$£ju/ f£j y / v3o C. , C xt 

c>«* Li jjfto jf l^bf ^y^kjtb 

1 ^^' C^d^cL, ^jJ ^ t ^gl 

Om. IK. s^li J <c -* a j^jO &i iS 

* 

L-jf j3 <^La^ L^JuhJ J ^.vUi C^y^b 

^ i_ 5 ^ c/^ cH ^ (jf^ 

^ C_£« y j! i_£w (*fi) (j^)L 

*-^ v *" L) ^ S j J> , ^y*) f* 

X ,j t3^y 1 si jkSuk) <j£j 

I f ^ 

JeN^ y**' ^5* t j &mLi? 

*^***f J jV 

^>1 !Cy«! L_£K *U 5 > by} J,i 

)f L-iO J>jK Jjj ,SJ jl ^ 15-*, jSU 

i **-— *, 1^3 ^ ^L J jflj ^ <s*a 


1 **-^ A-CV 


L£^vu> 


£ 0 Jeweller wherefrom are these coloured stone-pieces 
That are lustrous, transparent, and of rich purity. 
Though each stone has its own tinge and excellence, 
Yet these have all come from thee. 

They must be clue to the skill of the Jeweller of the 
day of commencement of this universe (God), 
For they are all select pieces and possess purity and 

glitter. 

Though ruby is crimson, lovely and lustrous 
Can it bring forth words like the crimson lips of the 

beloved? 

The discerning will not take the stones for one grain 

of millet. 

Be they emeralds or diamonds or blades of green 

grass, 
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There is no jewel more precious than man in this 

world 

And his qualities cannot be described, for they are 

one of God’s secrets. 
No stone is better than the words that befall the lips 

of live-hearted, i.e., the pious, 
The pearl of the ocean turns to dust, these (the words) 

exalt the soul. 

When the oyster opens its lips once, 

The value of its pearl is evident to the jeweller. 

Like Saqqa, cull pearls from the sea of the soul. 
For all other pearls and diamonds are like dust.” 1 

Besides the poets Humayun’s court was full of other 
learned men who engaged themselves in the different 
branches of learning including sufism and medicine. They 
were called hakims and maulands. 

(1) Maulana Fakhruddln ‘Ali Al-Naqshbandi d. 938; 

was learned in mysticism. 

(2) ’Mir Abul Baqa d. 948; was one of the most trusted 

nobles of Babur and Humayun and had to his 
credit several noted works. 

(3) Maulana ‘Alauddln Kirmani belonged to the 

Shafi‘1 sect; author of Sharah-i-Hamaiat, and a 
kharnsa. d. 939. 

(4) Maulana Usamuddm Isfaraini, writer of numerous 

works, among which may be mentioned Hd- 
shia-i-Bai^dm , Tatny , Fa jp a id-i-Z, Idhi a . d. 944. 


1 Some details of Saqqa’s life are obtained from B. B. T. H. B. 
Originally he was a Mughal nobleman, turned into a darwesh and 
supplied drinking water to the thirsty soldiers. He lies buried in 
Burdwan and in his enclosure lie also Sher Afgan, Nur Jahan’s hus¬ 
band, and Qutbuddln, Jahangir’s foster-brother. 
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(5) Khwandamir wrote Habibus-siyar, Qdnun-i-Hu - 

wayaniy Khulasat-ul-Akhbary Mddsir-ul-Muluky 
Makarim-ul-Akhlaqy Dastur-ul- Vu^ard, Akhbar- 
ul-Akhiyar, Jawahir-ul-Akhbary Gharaib-ul-Asrar , 
Muntakhab-i- Tdrlkh-T Wassaj , Ndma-i-Ndmt, 
Kau^at-ul-Safdy Volume II . 1 Humayun bestowed 
on him the title of Amlr-i-Muwarrikh. d. 942. 

(6) Maulana Hanafi, author of Adab-ul-Mutcf allimv, 

died at Bukhara in 947. 

(7) Sayyid Mirak Shah, author of Sharah-i-Hasn 

i-Hasin d. 956. 

(8) Mir Yahya QazvinI, author of Tubb-ul-Tawdrlkh, 

d. 964. 

(9) Maulana Shahabuddln, a noted scholar and enig- 

matist. d. 94. 

(10) Shaikh Musa Lahoii, a noted reciter of th z Qurany 

d. 963. 

(11) Mir Sayyid Rafi c uddln, a student of Hadis or the 

Prophet Muhammad’s sayings, d. 954. 

(12) Maulana Shamsuddin Muhammad Shirazi, author 

of Mdasir-i-Mahmud ShahJ. 

(13) Maulana Jalaluddln, Sadr-us-Sudur in Huma- 

yun’s time. Died of a wound received at the 
battle of Chausa, 946. 

(14) Shaikh Hasan bin Mahmud Ansarl Shirazi, a 

calligraphist, d. 956. 

(15) Shaikh Jalaluddm bin c Abdullah, a calligraphist 

and rhetorician, d. 961. 

(16) Maulana Muhammad Majd Khudawand Khan, a 

noted nobleman of Gujrat who came over to 
Humayun after his conquest of Bahadur Shah’s 

1 See the introduction of the Q_aniin-i-Humayurii, by Dr. Hidayat 
Husain. 
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kingdom, d. 959. 

(17) Sayyid Muhammad bin Sayyid Mu‘azzam, an 
elocutionist, d. 963. 1 

We would close the topic of the saints and the learned 
men with the following observations:— 

(1) They included men of the different sects of Islam 
who were allowed freedom of speech in religious discus¬ 
sions. Probably Shah Tahmasp’s friendship with Hu¬ 
mayun led to the protection of the ShPas in the Mughal 
court. 

(2) Most of the learned men dealt with the religious 
learning and studied Sv* ‘■borrowed 7 or Jf** ‘excogitated’ 
branches of knowledge, also the Quran, its commentaries, 
marginal notes or appendices and the Traditions. 

(3) Many of them were learned in a general sense and 

were called Sahib-i-Um-o-ddnish or Sahib-i-idum-i-rasmi-o- 

» • • 

kasbi. Some of them possessed the knowledge of mysti¬ 
cism or sufism. 

(4) Several of them had established their own school, 
although they were maintained from the state endowments. 
The king and the nobles welcomed their company but many 
of them preferred to devote themselves to their studies. 
Some of them were members of the king’s court. 

(5) Several of them were noted for their works and 
wrote in Persian or Arabic in more than one style and took 
delight in ornate compositions, i.c., filling their writings 
with high-sounding words and abstruse similes or meta¬ 
phors. 

As regards the people in general, we find a paucity 

1 The medical men have not been separately mentioned. For 
a description of medicine in Humayun's reign see the article. 
Medicine at the Mughal court by D. V. S. Reddy in /. I. H. April 
1940. 
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of historical or economic facts to enable us to get a statis¬ 
tical account of their average earnings or to draw a sketch 
of the general level of their prosperity. Only we know 
that the cost of living was very low in the first half of the 
sixteenth century and that the early Mughal period like the 
Lodi period was marked by a widespread revival of reli¬ 
gion and a consequent development of the Indian languages. 

Urdu still continued in an undeveloped state. As 
the Delhi kingdom grew in area and in wealth f a mongrel 
pigeon form of speech, made up of contributions from 
the -various languages’ grew in Delhi. Of course Braja 
Bhasha or its sister dialect spoken round the capital had 
a large share in moulding the slowly growing language 
of the military camp or the cantonment. It had come 
into being with the advent of the Muslims in India. The 
presence of the Muslims had introduced Persian, TurkI 
and Arabic words into Hindi writings, an example of 
which is found in Chand Bardai’s Prithvi Raj Rdso, written 
at the commencement of the thirteenth century. 1 The 
next stage in the growth of the Urdu language is marked 
in the works of Amir Ivhusrau who was the first to write 
a verse in Urdu. Though a hybrid composition, the 
metre was Persian. He gave an impetus to Urdu by his 
use of indigenous words, his pahelis , an mils, dhakoslas , 
dosukhnas , makarnis and lastly by his metrical dictionary of 
Khdliq hdri. Since the learned Hindus confined themselves 
to Sanskrit and the different dialects of Hindi and the 
Muslims too kept to their Persian and TurkI, Urdu could 
only develop very slowly. The next stage may be seen 
in the Lodi period when the Kayesthas in large numbers 
joined the state service and took to Persian. A consider- 


1 See Ab-i-Hayat by Muhammad Husain Azad, 16. 
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able number of Persian words entered their speeches. 
Still up to Humayun’s reign, it may be said that the Urdu 
language was confined to speech and was noted for its 
simplicity and sufficed for the few wants of the soldiers 
and the farmers around the capital. 

The next stage of development is noticed in Huma¬ 
yun’s reign when the Muslim writers began to write in 
the Persian script but clothed their thoughts in Hindi. 1 
This statement may especially be said to apply to the sufi 
writers who wrote for the masses. Sayyid Muhammad of 
Jaunpur, the founder of the Mahdavi movement in India, 
had died in the opening years of the sixteenth century ana 
his movement had almost disappeared in Islam Shah’s 
reign. But Muslim sufism had continued to thrive and 
its greatest exponent was Malik Muhammad JaisI and his 
sufistic works are Padmavat , Akharavat and Akhirat-nama , 
all written in the Persian script. Padmavat written in 
1540 is a notable work in Hindi metre and in the Hindi 
dialect of his district largely tinctured with Persian words 
and idioms. The theme was ‘Alauddin Khalji’s conquest 
of Chi tor but the author in the final verses explained that 
his work was an allegory and by Chitor he meant the body 
of man, by Ratan Sen, the soul, by the parrot, the guru 
or spiritual preceptor, by Padmavat!, wisdom and by 
‘Alauddin, delusion. The excellence of the work may 
be seen from the following translation of the description 
of Ceylon: 

“The pleasant thick mango groves bear fruit and the more 
fruit they bear, the more (humbly) do the trees bow 
their heads. 

% >fC 

1 See Persian influence on Hindi by Ambika Prasad Bajpayi. 
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From the Mahua doth such sweetness exude that honey is 
its flavour and flowers its scent; 

# ♦ * * 

They all appear with nectar-like branches, and he who 
once tasteth them remaineth ever longing for more. 
***** 

There dwell the birds, singing in many tongues and sport¬ 
ing joyfully as they look upon these nectar branches. 
At dawn the honey-seekers arc fragrant and the turtle¬ 
dove cries out, c Tis thou and only thou’ (eka-i tu hai). 
The emerald parroqucts sportingly rejoice and the rock- 
pigeons cry kurkur and fly about. 

The hawk-cuckoo crieth for its beloved and the skulking 
warbler shouteth tuhin khi. 

Kuhu kuhu ever crieth the cuckoo, while the king-crow 
speaketh in many tongues. 

‘Tyre, tyre’ {dahi, dab'i) crieth the milk-maid bird while 
the queen-pigeon plaintively tclleth its tale of woe. 
The peacock’s cry, kiln kiln , soundeth sweet to the car and 
loudly caw the crows. 

Filling the orchards, sitteth every bird that hath a name 
and each praiseth the creator in his own tongue.” 1 

The most flourishing period of Urdu literature comes 
with Wall (1668-1744). He lived in South India and has 
been called the father of the Hekhta (Urdu) or the Chaucer 
of Urdu poetry. It was at this time that the simple 
tongue of the previous century adopted wholesale Persian 
vocabulary, Persian constructions, Persian metres, Persian 
script, Persian themes, imagery, allusions, and peculiar 
phrases and constructions. Henceforth ‘it followed the 

1 Padmavat canto II, 27-9. For the translation see Keay: His¬ 
tory of the Hindi literature. 
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laws of Persian prosody completely and implicitly/ 1 

Turning to the history of Hindi literature we find it 
associated with a great religious revival. India had passed 
through a series of philosophic upheaval dating from the 
neo-Brahmanic revival in the eighth century of Shankara 
and his preachings of Adwaitavad or monism. Ramanuja 
in the twelfth century maintained the dwaitavad i.e., the 
separate existence of the individual beings (jivdtma) from 
the Supreme Being ( 'Varamatmd ), worshipped Rama in 
place of Shankara’s Shiva as the representation of the 
Supreme Being and preached against the restrictions of 
caste. Simultaneously with Ramanuja, arose another re¬ 
former in the south, Anandatirtha who like Ramanuja 
preached dwaitism and kept to Sanskrit as the sacred 
language. But Anandatirtha maintained the distinctions of 
the caste. 

Passing over Namdeva (14th century) we come to a 
much more popular figure. Ramananda (1400-70), 2 at 
the cost of his excommunication by the other followers of 
the Ramanuja cult, preached to the masses and in the 
vernacular and accepted disciples from all castes and 
even from other religions. He emphasized the supreme 
importance of Bhak.il and worshipped the Supreme Being 
under the name of Rama. To him Rama alone was the 
source of release from the evils of transmigration, and 
fervent prayers alone could secure this release. He was 
a practical teacher and though he accepted disciples from 
all castes, he did not forbid idolatry nor did he try to 
do away with the system of caste altogether. What he 
preached was an ardent faith in the reality of the one 

1 Ram Babu Saxena: History of Urdu literature . 

2 There is a great divergence of opinion among the scholars 
about several of the dates in this chapter. 
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personal God. Among his disciples were 

Pipa, the Raja of Gagraungarh, born 1425. 

Dhana, the Jat, b. 1415. 

Sen, the barber at the court of the Raja of Rewa. 

Rai Das, a chcundr. 

Kabir, the weaver, born of Muslim parents. 

Each of his twelve principal disciples had established 
a Ramanandl sect. Since the sermons were delivered in 
the vernacular, Hindi literature got an impetus as it never 
did before. 

Of Ramanandl disciples, Kabir, (1440-1518) was the 
most prominent. Though in his lifetime Kabir did not 
attract much notice, his Sdkhls or sayings, 5,000 in number 
and Ramainis, (short doctrinal poems) are recited today 
by several lacs of his followers and also by others. He 
spoke of the creator under the name of Rama but also 
used other names, e.g. Allah, Govinda and Hari. He 
condemned idolatry, incarnations and the caste system and 
like his master, Ramananda, preached deism. As Kabir 
was ostracised and expelled from Benares, his native 
town, he stayed at Maghar in Gorakhpur district till his 
death and counted Hindus and Muslims both among his 
disciples. Besides the Sdkhls and the Ramdims. , there are 
other collections of his sayings known as the Bijak , the 
Sabdas , the Chauntlsl , the Birhulls , the Kahards , the Vasan- 
tas , the Bells , the Chancharis , and the Hlndolas . 1 The 
dialect used is the Avadhi. We quote one of his poems:— 

c If God be within a mosque, then to whom does this world 

belong ? 

If Ram be within the image, which you find upon your 

1 Some of his poems have been translated by Tagore in his ‘Songs 
of Kabir \ 
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pilgrimage, then who is there to know what happens 

without ? 

Harl is in the east, Allah is in the west. Look within 

thy heart for there thou wilt find Karim and Rama. 
All the men and women of the world are his living forms; 
Kabir is the child of Allah and Rama. He is my guru , He 

is my pir. 

But the greatest exponent of the Rama cult was TulsI 
Das (1532-1623). He was seventh in descent from Rama- 
nanda and like him proved a mighty reformer. He did 
not actually found a separate sect, but his writings today 
provide solace to some ninety millions of the Hindus. 
One of the greatest poets and reformers, he tolerated 
all forms of belief and non-belief in the Hindu cults and 
preached the oneness of the Supreme Being, believed in 
His supreme mercy and emphasized the sinful nature of 
man; he further propounded that God in his infinite mercy 
had become incarnate in the person of Rama to relieve 
the world of sin and that Rama having returned to heaven 
is still pleading for the salvation of the sinful man. More 
important were his enunciation of brotherhood of man and 
of his duties to his neighbours. The lowly, pious, and 
saintly life of the G 5 swaml has continued to move gene¬ 
rations of the Hindus and his works, Rama-charita-manas , 
Vinaya patrika, Rama Git avail, Kavittdvali, Sat sal, Dohavall¬ 
ot Doha Ramayana are lovingly recited in the Hindu homes. 
Since he wrote his epics in Avadhi dialect of the easterr' 
Hindi, all later writers have adopted the dialect for epic 
poetry. The following was written in praise of some 
obscure person who bore the same name as the famous 
financier of Akbar: 

“Lord of but four small villages yet a mighty monarch 
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whose kingdom was himself; in the age of evil hath 
the sun of Todar set. 

The burden of Rama’s love, great though it was, he bore 
unto the end; but too heavy was the burden of the 
world and so he laid it down. 

Tulsi’s heart is like a pure fountain in the garden of 
Todar’s virtues; and when he thinkcth of them, it 
overfloweth and tears well forth from his eyes. 

Todar has gone to the dwelling place of his Lord and 
therefore doth Tulsi refrain himself; but hard is it 
for him to live without his pure mind. 

Along with the Rama cult had also spread the 
Krishna cult. The followers generally known as the 
Vaishnavas had existed for several centuries in the past, 
e.g., in the twelfth century Jayadev had flourished in 
Bengal, 1 and in the fifteenth century Narsingh Mehta in 
Gujrat, and Vidyapati Thakur and Umapatl in Bihar, but 
it was Vallabhacharya (1471-1531) who gave the greatest 
impetus to the spread of the Krishna cult. His works 
were written in Sanskrit but his son, Vithalnath (1515-85) 
and the disciples of the father and the son, Sura Das, 
Krishna Das, Parmanand, Kumbha Das, Chaturbhuj Das, 
Chhlt Swami, Danda Das and Govinda Das, the eight toge¬ 
ther known as the Ashta Chhap helped in popularizing 
the cult among the masses by writing in Hindi. The 
Vaishnava love for the deity formed a distinct group of 
the hhaktas and differed considerably from the Ramanandls 
or the Kabirpanthls. The Kablrpanthis accepted Rama 
as a personal God but rejected idolatry or the doctrine of 

1 Some biographers think that he flourished in the 15th or the 
14th century. 
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incarnation; the Ramanandls including Tulsi Das permitted 
idolatry and accepted Rama as an incarnation and adored 
him as the Supreme Being; the Vaishnavas substituted 
Krishna for Rama as the Supreme Being. But there is a 
still greater difference between the followers of the Rama 
cult and those of the Krishna cult. To the former Rama 
alone was the object of love while among the latter along 
with the adoration of Krishna grew up the deification of 
Radha. Since the common theme for the Vaishnavas 
was Radha’s love for Krishna, the Vaishnava literature 
likened the yearning of the individual soul for the deity 
to the personal adoration of a woman for her lover. Tts v 
(soul’s) devotion to the deity is pictured by Radha’s 
self-abandonment to Krishna, and all the hot-blood of 
oriental passion is encouraged to pour forth in one mighty 
torrent of praise and prayer to the infinite Creator who 
waits with loving outstretched arms to receive the wor¬ 
shipper into his bosom and to convey him safely across 
the seemingly shoreless ocean of existence.’ 1 Sometimes 
the writings describe the most intimate relations of man 
and wife but the pious votaries find nothing objectionable 
in them. 

An early devotee of Krishna was Mira Bai 2 . Born 
about 1498 A.D., she was the daughter of Ratan Singh of 
Merta, was married to Bhojraj, the eldest son of Rana 
Sanga, in 1516 but became a widow two years later. She 

1 The Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. II, Ch. XI. ^ 

2 An excellent representation of the devotee is given by Banke 
Behari in his Story of Mira Bai, (B. B. M. B.) Of course it is not claim¬ 
ed to be historical for the writer brings in Akbar and makes him meet 
Mira (p. 19). This is an anachronism easily excusable in a work 
which concentrates on her philosophy of love and not on her bio¬ 
graphy. The songs (2) and (3) quoted on pages 386-7 are also 
given there. 
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became a passionate devotee of Krishna or Ranachhor. 
Rana Bikramajit or Vikramaditya (1531-9) 1 as the wor¬ 
shipper of Eklinga (Shiva) did not relish her Vaishnava 
leanings 2 and her extravagant charities to the sadhiis and 
the sanyasls; so on Tulsl Das’s advice she left her home, 
became a sanyasin and stayed at Mathura. In later years 
she had moved to Dwarka where she died in 15 40. 3 She 
had written a work known as Rag-govinda and her songs 
collectively are known as Mira Bai’s Karcha. We give the 
following illustrations of her songs:— 

(1) O friend! I find it impossible to live without Hari, 
My mother-in-law quarrels with me, my sistcr-in-law 

scolds me, the Rana is displeased with me. 

He has placed sentinels at my door and has locked my 
room. 

But this love (for Krishna) continues from the previous 
births, how can I give it up? 

Mira loves her lord, Giridhar Nagar (Krishna), others do 
not appeal to her. 

(2) O beloved! Come and grant me a glimpse of thee; 

for without thee I cannot live. 

Just as a lotus cannot exist without water or moon with¬ 
out night, so I cannot subsist without thee. 

I roam restlessly day and night and my heart is eaten 
away in thy separation, 

I feel no hunger in the day and get no sleep at night and 
4 no word passes my lips. 

Not a word can I utter. This heart-burn can be extin¬ 
guished only by union with thee, 

1 See 17 . R. I. 

2 See B. B. M. B., 42 where in her song Mira complains of his 
oppressions. 

3 U. R. I., 357-60. 

*5 
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Why give pain, O knower of hearts? O LordI Take pity 
and unite me with thee. 

Mira is thy maid through countless births and lies pros¬ 
trate at thy feet. 

(3) O friend! I am love-maddened, but none feels my 
pangs. 

Over the stake (pale) is spread my bed, how can I get 
sleep ? 

In the sky above is spread the bed of my beloved. How 
can I meet him ? 

The wounded alone knows the sufferings of the wounded 
or the one who inflicts the wound. 

She who burns herself on the pyre knows the feelings of 
one like her or the one for whose sake she burns 
herself. 

Stung by pain I roam from forest to forest but find no 
physician, 

O Lord ! Mira’s pain can only be relieved when the dark- 
complexioned (Krishna) comes as a physician. 

Sura Das (1483-1563) was another devotee of the 
Krishna cult. He was the son of Baba Ram Das, a Brah¬ 
man court-singer of Akbar and disciple of Vallabha- 
charya. He has also indicatcel his descent from Chand 
Bardai and was blind either from birth or from a later 
period of his life and was known as the blind bard of 
Agra, though he had mostly lived at Mathura and Gau 
Ghat. 1 He wrote several works in Hindi, (1) a number of 
episodes and passages from Bhagwat Bur an reproduced in 
exquisite verse (2) Sura Sagar and Suravall, a collection 
of lyric poems on the worship of Krishna and Radha. 
(3) Sahitya-laharl containing a number of emblematic 


1 Situated between Agra and Mathura. 
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verses ( Drishtakut ) with explanatory notes and (4) the 
versification of the story of Nala and Damayanti—altoge¬ 
ther some 75,000 verses. Today, he and TulsI Das are 
considered the greatest exponents of Hindi, the former 
possessing more aindriyata or realism and the latter more 
bhavamayata or idealism. An oft-quoted couplet making 
a reference to the merits of the different Hindi poets says, 
£ Sura is the sun, Tulsi the moon, Kesava Das a cluster of 
stars but the poets of today are like so many glowworms 
giving light here and there.’ An anonymous poet of 
Akbar’s court thus comments on Sura Das’s poetic excel¬ 
lence, ‘Gang excels in sonnets, Blrbal in the Kavitta metre, 
Kesava’s meaning is ever profound, but Sura possesses 
the excellence of all the three/ As a specimen of his 
poetry the following may be quoted: 1 

‘All the days are not alike; 

One day king Harish Chandra had in his power wealth 
like Mount Merit, 

The next day he went to live in the house of a chanddl and 
removed the discarded clothes of the corpse from 
the cremation ground; 

One day a man is a bridegroom attended by a bridal 
company and in every direction flags are placed; 
The next day he has to live in the forest and there stretches 
forth his hands and legs; 

One day Slta is crying in a dense forest; 

^.The next day, re-united with Rama Chandra, both go 
about in a chariot of flowers; 

One day Raja Yudhisthira was reigning with Shri Bhagwan 
(Krishna) as his follower; 

The next day, (his wife) DraupadI, is disrobed and Dusa- 


1 See Keay: History of Hindi literature , 74. 
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san takes away her clothes. 

The doings of the former births appear; O foolish mind 
give up anxiety; 

Sura Das says, ‘flow far can I describe the qualities ? 
True are the letters written by the creator (on the 
forehead).’ 

In Bengal the religious revival took centuries to 
culminate in Chaitanya’s ardent love for Krishna. Earlier 
at the time of the Muslim conquest of Bengal we find 
the Nath and the Dharma cults flourishing side by side 
with Mahay an or Vajrayan Buddhism, Tantricism and 
the Vamachari cult. The Nath cult believed in Mina 
Nath and Gorakh Nath or the latter’s disciples, Hari- 
Siddha and Maya-matl and formed a compromise between 
Shaivism and Buddhism; the Dharma cult was a degraded 
form of Buddhism. Both the Nath and the Dharma cults 
emphasized the observance of the moral codes and Prince 
Gopi Chandra of the Maynamati songs faces temptation 
and prince Lau Sen of the Dharma literature conquers 
the human passions. But the Tantrics and the Vaishna- 
vas of the old school revolted against all the rigours of 
asceticism and yielded to profligacy and sexual pleasures. 
It was a prevalent fashion to be devoted to a woman 
other than one’s own wife for tantric practices. Among 
the later Buddhists of both Mahayan and Vajrayan schools 
and among their bhikshils and bhikshwus even, the Sa~ 
hajiya dharma became associated with illicit love. 1 The 
last was an off-shoot of the Vamachari cult which prac¬ 
tised the vile chakrapujd (the circle-worship). 

Such was the picture at the advent of the Muslims 

1 See D. C. Sen's Chaitanya and his Age (S. C. A.), Ch. I. The 
Vajrayan influence is seen in the erotic sculptures of Jagannath Puri, 
Konarak and Bhubaneshwar. 
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in Bengal. Abhiram Swam! ( [b . 1095), king Lakshman 
Sen and the poet Jayadev (12th c.) had mistresses and 
made love to the wives of the other people. The 
Krishna dhamalts of the asal type were so obscene that 
they were recited outside the village. Umapati and 
Vidyapati (i3~i4th c.) and Chandl Das (i4-i5th c.) im¬ 
proved the moral tone of the Bengali writings of their age 
by their songs on Krishna and other poems. Partly by 
them and partly by the Vaishnava preachers like Madhya- 
chary a ( i 7. 1191), Vishnu Puri (13th c.), Madhavendra 
Puri, Kcshava Bharati, Ishwar Puri (151h c.), Adwaita¬ 
charya (l?. 1434), and Nityananda (b. 1473), die ground 
had been prepared for the greatest Hindu saint of Bengal, 
Chaitanya. He was born on February 18, i486 in a Vaish¬ 
nava family, married at an early age the daughter of 
Vallabhacharya and after studying at Nadia, the well- 
known seat of Sanskrit learning, and acquiring a vast 
amount of learning followed the example of his elder 
brother, Vishwarup, and became a sanydsi in 1509. Hence¬ 
forth he became an ardent devotee and preacher of the 
Krishna cult. His asceticism, chaste life and learning, 1 
his spiritual kinship with Adwaitacharya and Nityanand, 
the spirit of comradeship among his followers, the aboli¬ 
tion of distinctions of class or caste, the organization of 
kirtan processions and congregational prayers, and the 
resuscitation of folk songs of Bengal known as the mcino- 
harshais ,—all these combined to unleash a wave of enthu- 
* siasm and of hope over Bengal and Orissa. Not only did 
the learned scholars like Adwaitacharya, Murari Gupta, 
Vasudeva Sarbabhauma, Lokanath GoswamI, Bhugarva, 

1 He knew besides Sanskrit and Bengali, Hindi, Maithili, Telegu, 
Malayalam, Canarese, Pali and Prakrit and was called Badi Singha 
(lion of debate). See S. C. A., Ch. XII. 
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Sribasa, Kabi-Karnapur, Ramanand Rai, Sanatan, Rupa 
and Jiva Goswami, Narahari, Basu Ghosh and G 5 vinda 
Ghosh join liim but the humbler folk too came to his fold 
in hundreds and thousands. The despised Buddhist 
popularly known as the Nera-Neris and the Sahajiyas found 
a solace in his mission of love. Sultan Husain Shah, the 
ruler of Bengal, countenanced his cause 1 and Prataprudra 
Deo, the ruler of Orissa, became his disciple. 2 Except for 
a travel to the south and west India including Travancore, 
Mathura, Allahabad and Benares which took him six 
years (1509-15), he mostly resided at Jagannath Puri and 
died there in 1533. 

Chaitanya’s age is the golden age of the Vaishnavas 
and in grateful memory of their great master they have 
deified not only the principal seer but also his co-workers, 
Adwaitacharya and Nityananda and his disciples, Sribasa, 
Narottama and Shamananda. So long as he lived, he 
exercised a wholesome influence on Hindu Bengal: 

(1) He admitted the decadent Buddhists, Vamacharls 
and Sahajiyas to his fold and purged them of their vices. 
He gave them an opportunity to lead a chaster and heal¬ 
thier life and to make themselves helpful to the social 
and religious life of the times. 

(2) He abolished all caste distinctions and proclaim¬ 
ed the equality of man. He sought to emancipate the de¬ 
pressed classes who thus found in him a saviour. Even a 
few Muslims joined him and one of them known as Hari 
Das, the senior was one of his principal disciples 
whose Samadhi at Puri is an object of adoration for 
the Vaishnavas. Sanatan, who had been outcasted because 
of his unorthodox ways, was another of his principal 

1 See S. C. A., Ch. IX. 

2 Ibid., Ch. VI. 
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disciples and later on under Chaitanya’s orders founded 
Brindavan. 1 The Kayastha and Vaidya Vaishnavas freely 
made disciples of the Brahmans. By his Catholicism he 
stopped the wholesale conversion of the lower classes of 
the Hindus to Islam. 

(3) Without making celcbacy an indispensable con¬ 
dition for admission to his fold, he set an example for 
his celebate followers to keep aloof from the company 
of women. Even the Sahajiyas and the Nera-Nerts had to 
conform to his strict moral code and abstain from pro¬ 
miscuous sensuality. 

(4) By his personal example rather than by mere 
sermons he maintained an intensity of faith for Krishna 
in his followers. Struck by his saintliness and fervour 
even the eighty-year old Adwaitacharya and his father- 
in-law Vallabhacharya 2 became his disciples. In order to 
keep up the ardour of his devotees he encouraged sanklr- 
tan processions or congregational songs. 

(5) He bridged the gulf between adwaitahad (mo¬ 
nism) 3 and dwaitavad (dualism) 4 and sought to preach what 
may be called achintya hhedabbed or dwaitadwaita , viz., that 
the individual souls though separate from the Supreme 
Being, obtain by their faith and fervour a state of perfec¬ 
tion when they see nothing but Him, c the senses, in fact, 
instead of leading to the consciousness of the many make 
the devotee aware of the presence of Him only so absolu- 

1 The orthodox Hindus of Jessore consider the water of a tank 
originally dug by Sanatan to be unclean even to this day. 

2 Lakshmi, his daughter and Chaitanya’s wife, died young and 
Chaitanya married again. 

8 Sankara’s teaching that the universe is identical with the 
deity. 

4 That the individual souls (jivatmas) arc distinct from the Sup¬ 
reme Being (Paramatma). 
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tely that he forgets his own existence.” 1 

In his preachings Chaitanya met with no opposition 
from Sultan Husain Shah, the ruler of Bengal (1493-1518). 
The latter appreciated his success, 2 even when Chaitanya 
converted Muslims into Vaishnavas and persuaded the 
Sultan’s ministers, Sanatan and Rupa, to become his dis¬ 
ciples. Prataprudra Deo actually became; his follower 
and after his master’s death, had no heart to visit his 
capital at Puri but remained away till his death in an obs¬ 
cure village. 

Chaitanya by his deep interest in Krishna-lHa-bhiltm 
restored Brindavan to its old glory. Sanatan, Rupa, and 
their nephew, Jiva Goswami, and also Lokanath Gos- 
waml and Bhugarva, all Chaitanya’s disciples, went there 
and by their saintly lives attracted others to that place. 
Brindavan was repopulated and there rose in no time a 
thousand temple-pinnacles all dedicated to Lord Krishna. 
In the task of restoration of the old glory to the neglected 
town, they were not hampered by any interference from 
the ruler of Delhi. 3 This illustrates as much the political 
sanity and toleration in the rulers of the surrounding 
Muslim government as the religious piety of the Vaish¬ 
navas. 

Though Chaitanya, Adwaitacharya and Nityananda 
had no works to their credit, Chaitanya’s other followers 
produced a vast amount of Krishna literature. In this 
connection may be mentioned the name of Rupa, Sanatan, 
and Jiva who were voluminous writers and also those of 
Raghunath Das, Murari Gupta, Narahari Sarkar, G5vinda 

1 See S. C. A. (supplement), Ch. I. 

2 See the Bengali quotation in D. G. B. S. C., 31. It is from the 
contemporary biography, Chaitanya Charitamrita. 

8 Muthura is only H miles from A era and 8g miles from Delhi. 
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Das, Swarup Dam 5 dar, Kabi-karnapur, G 5 pal Bhatta 
and Krishna Das Kaviraj. 

Chaitanya placed before his disciples some of the 
noblest ideals. They were to possess, among others, the 
qualities of compassion, innocence, freedom from desire, 
abstinence, self-control and learning, veneration for all 
forms of life, faith in Krishna and to sing devotional songs 
in sankirtan parties. 

With the death of the seer, the golden age of Vaishna- 
vism also was over. Henceforth almost to the end of 
the century (1590) we find the cult in a state of torpor. 

In the Punjab also had arisen a great ascetic known 
as Guru Nanak. Born in a Khatri family in 1469 at 
Talwandi, now known as Nankana Saheb, he was at 
first in the service of Daulat Khan Lodi, the governor. 
Later he became an ascetic and travelled far and wide 
going as far as Baghdad in Mesopotamia. 1 He met 
Babur at Sayyidpur and described in his songs the condi¬ 
tion of the Punjab during his invasions. One of them 
runs as follows:— 

‘Babur ruled over Khurasan 2 and hath terrified Hindustan. 
The creator takes no blame to Himself; it was Death 
disguised as a Mughal who made war on us 
When there was such a slaughter and lamentation, did not 
thou, O God, feel pain? 

Creator ! Thou belongest to all 

If a tyrant slay a tyrant, one is not angry; 

But if a ravening lion fall on a herd, its master (Ibrahim) 
should show his manliness, 

1 His presence in Baghdad is attested by an inscription dated 927 
A. II. See B. E. Kb. ” 

2 Meaning Kabul, for Babur had never ruled over Khurasan 
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The dogs of Lodi have spoiled the priceless inherit¬ 
ance. 

When they are dead no one will regard them, 

O God! Thou thyself joinest and Thou thyself separa- 
test—lo ! this is thy greatness. 

If anyone gives himself a great name and enjoy himself 
to his heart’s content, 

In God’s view he is as a worm which nibbleth corn; 

But he who while alive is dead, may gain something, O 
Nanak by repeating the Name/ 1 2 

lie preached sincerity, humility and contentment 
c.g., ‘Let contentment be your ear-rings, and modesty 
your begging-pouch. Besmear your body with the ashes 
of meditation’ and again, ‘continence is the furnace and 
patience the goldsmith, pure reason is the anvil and the 
Vedas are the tools. Fear of God is the crucible/ In 
the Japji 2 he describes the relations of the Guru and the 
disciple: 

“ Gurmukh (disciple) is the Nada, Gurmukh the Veda, 
Gurmukh pervades everywhere. 

The Guru is Shiva, the Guru is Vishnu, the Guru is Brah¬ 
ma as also Parvatl. 

Even if I knew Him, I should not describe him, as to 
describe Him is impossible. 

The Guru has taught me one thing: He is the all-giver. 
He should never be forgotten.” 

On the massacre of Sayyidpur, Nanak says: 

“There be rolling in dust the honoured heads of the 

1 See Macauliffe: The Sikh religion , VoL I, 119. 

2 The opening verses in the Adi Granth, so called because they are 
recited by the pious sikhs as morning prayer. See Mehta Udhodas’s 
The Japji Saheb of Guru Nanak , Ch. I, V. 7-10. 
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beautiful women of the place, their hair-dressing still 
moist with perfumed wax and the sacred vermilion- 
mark still wet on their forehead. 

The sword of Babur hath clipped their heads without a 
thought and their tresses lie scattered in dust, no one 
can say whose heads are these! 

How strange is thy dispensation. Lord 1 How strange thy 
visitation ! 

These women adorned the bright halls of pleasure once 
and as new brides sat with their bridegrooms. 

And they were once swinging in swings of love; the 
lucky ivory bangles shook in their arms and their feet 
made music as they walked. 

* * * * 

To-day the same brides walk along the highways, their 
pearl necklaces broken and halters round their necks, 
as poor mean captives led ! 

Youth and Beauty are deemed foes ! 

The mere slaves of Babur march them forth in utter dis¬ 
grace and filth. 

* * * 

Babur’s cohorts are rolling over the land now and there 
is no escape! 

The people cannot eat in peace nor can they bathe nor 
offer food to their gods! 

No women can sit and cook nor annoint themselves 
with tilak on their forehead! 

There is no leisurely life now; it is all confusion and 
death! 

They only see their ruined homes, their widowhood and 
orphaned life, they weep and cry and wail!” 

Nanak was a social reformer and he condemned in 
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trenchant terms the conventions of the age and proclaim¬ 
ed even in Daulat Khan’s presence that there was neither 
a true Hindu nor a true Muslim in the land, that ‘the Quran , 
the Kahba , the rosary, fasts and prayers were all unavailing 
with the Guru.’ He preached equality of man by saying, 
‘castes are folly, names are folly, all creatures ha\e one 
shelter, that of God’ and discouraged pilgrimage, penance 
and even alms-giving though actually the practices con¬ 
tinued even among his followers. What Nahak did was 
to provide his followers with a wider outlook. 1 Nanak’s 
message consisted of three things, the true Lord, the 
Guru, and the Name. But his monotheism is hardly to 
be distinguished from the pantheism of the Hindus and 
he believed in the transmigration of the soul and in its 
ultimate absorption into the Supreme Being when the 
individuality ended. ‘His object was to purge Hinduism 
of the dross which had gathered about it; to lift it from 
the slough of polytheism and vain ceremonials in which it 
was choked and to bring it back to the firm ground 
and the pure air of the Vedas.’ 2 He died in 1539 
A.D. 

After him Angad (Lehna) acted as the Guru till 1552 
and then Amar Das till 1574 and both continued Nanak’s 
ideals of piety and spiritual upliftment. Mr. Teja Singh 
considers the spirit of obedience to be the most noted 
trait in Angad and sense of equality in Amar Das. To 
quote one of Angad’s poems: 

“I don’t keep the Hindu fast nor that observed by 

the Muslims in Ramzan 

1 B. E. Kh. 143. He thinks that Sikhism started in a protest 
against the conventionalism and not against Hinduism. 

2 See Sir Lepel Griffin’s chapter on c Sikhism and the Sikhs' in 
the book entitled ( the Great Religions of the world.' 
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I serve. Him and Him alone, who is my ultimate 

refuge, 

I believe in one Master, who is also Allah. 

I have broken off with the Hindu and the Turk. 

I won’t go on Haj to Macca nor do worship at the 

Hindu places. 

I-shall serve only Him and no other. 

I won’t worship idols or offer Namae^. 

I shall lay my heart at the feet of the one Supreme 

Being. 

We are neither Hindus nor Muslims: 

We have dedicated our bodies and souls to Allah- 

Ram.” 1 

Amar Das emphasized the equality of man and all his 
visitors, Hindus and Muslims alike, would sit in a line to 
dine together. He used to say, ‘nothing is polluted in 
the kitchen. All outlined kitchens are false. Only He 
is pure.’ 

Both Nanak and Angad had appointed their succes¬ 
sors in their life-time, each presenting his successor with 
five pice and a coconut and bathing and installing him as 
guru. Like Nanak, Angad also regrets the unsettled 
conditions of the Punjab in words like these: 

‘The beggar is styled a king, the blockhead a pandit 

The blind a connoisseur—that is how people speak, 

The wicked man is styled a chowdhri and the liar is 

deemed perfect. 

Nanak 2 that is the way of the iron age...,. 

The author of the Evolution of the Khalscfi discusses 

1 Teja Singh: The growth of responsibility in Sikhism , 14-5. 

2 The later gurus also addressed themselves as Nanak for they 
believed that Nanak’s spirit had entered their bodies. 

8 Dr. Indu Bhushan Banerji of Calcutta University. 
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the question whether Nanak and his disciples were revolu¬ 
tionaries and whether they denounced all the important 
usages and institutions of the country and arrives at the 
conclusion that Nanak did not denounce pilgrimage, 
alms-giving, charity, penance and worship altogether but 
only attacked those soulless practices that he had found in 
vogue. What he expected was faith and a spirit of devo¬ 
tion and what he had actually found was greed and 
selfishness. Similarly he did not entirely discard the 
avatars and the sacred books of the Hindus and the Mus¬ 
lims. Nanak’s primary concern was not to attack the 
time-honoured institutions and practices, but ‘to provide 
his disciples with a new view-point and a detachment 
which would enable them to understand the relative 
value of things in matters religious and to distinguish 
the fundamental from the secondary.’ 1 

The Muslim snfis in India have an interesting history. 
In the fifteenth century was born at Jaunpur, one, Sayyid 
Muhammad who proclaimed himself the promised Mahdi 
and preached his tenets from 1482 till his death in 1505. 
He made the Mahdi co-equal to the Muslim Prophet by 
making the former the recipient of inspiration direct from 
God. The Prophet’s sayings must be confirmed by the 
Quran or the Mahdi. The latter was to explain the Quran , 
preach its commands and rules of good conduct and 
admitted the souls into bliss or consigned them to misery. 
God could be seen by a total oblivion of self in holy 
meditation and this perfection could only be reached by 
stages and ‘as the mystic vision was attained, the external 
formalities of the Islamic religion or the reading of the 
Quran became superfluous.’ Ultimately even in this world 


1 B. E. Kh ., 142-4. 
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the devotee ‘had a sight of heaven and hell and of the 
prophets before the final absorption into God.' 1 

He had a considerable number of followers, the 
chief of them being Shaikh ‘Abdullah and Shaikh ‘Alai. 
The latter's eloquent sermons roused a country-wide 
enthusiasm and even Sultan Islam Shah felt interested in 
him. But as his followers observed revolutionary and anti¬ 
social regulations, considered dangerous by the ‘Ulama, 
e.g., abandonment of wife and children, defence of one's 
rights with arms, legality of murder of the infidels among 
whom were included the other sects of Islam, he was 
at last executed. ‘Alai's death stopped the progress of 
his sect but its ideals did not die altogether. The Mah- 
davis continued to linger while other sects arose, e.g., 
the Roshaniya. Even Akbar's Ilahl religion may have 
had some inspiration from the Mahdavls. 2 

We would conclude the chapter and the book with 
a few general observations. It is clear that the sixteenth 
century held out a promise of an entire social reconstruc¬ 
tion. It opened with Sultan Sikandar Lodi in Delhi and 
Sultan Husain Shah in Bengal and ended with Akbar 
and in between came rulers like Babur, Humayun, Slier 
Shah and Islam Shah. The masses of the population 
appear to have been prosperous in their reigns. The 
kings did not generally hinder the preachers from carry¬ 
ing out their missions or the reformers from freely criti¬ 
cizing the practices and the institutions of the land. 
Many of these reformers removed the barriers that obs¬ 
tructed the disciples from meeting one another on an 
equal footing. The Muslim sufis took to pantheism and 

1 See Erskine: History of India, Vol. II, 476-8201 Von. Noer: 
Akbar, Vol. II. 

2 Shaikh Mubarak, Abul Fazl’s father had Mahdavi leanings. 
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the more intelligent Hindus to monotheism and negation 
of idolatry. They preached and wrote in the vernacular 
and encouraged the people to think for themselves. Every 
one, from the king down to the meanest preacher, seemed 
animated with the desire of removing the spiritual woes 
of the people. But the sum total of the results achieved 
cannot be said to have been considerable. Islam conti¬ 
nued to be the dominant religion and the orthodox Mus¬ 
lims looked for inspiration or guidance to Arabia or Persia. 
The Hindu masses remained as idolatrous and caste-ridden 
as before and as disunited and inert as ever. 

The root causes of this unfortunate situation may 
be thus summed up: 

(1) The inefficiency of the state organization. In 
spite of their occasional outbursts of bigotry the Muslim 
rulers had adopted an attitude of indifference to the villages. 
The villagers lived in a world apart and the ideas of the 
learned men residing in the larger towns did not filter 
down to the masses. 

(2) The state had neglected to care for the moral 
elevation of the people and dared not tackle the problems 
that faced them. Education, in the mediaeval times, was 
mainly religious and the Muslim orthodoxy kept to its own 
system of instruction and never attempted to correlate 
it to the indigenous Brahmanic system. The Muslims 
themselves, though they commanded ampler funds from 
the state coffers, were prevented from acquiring sound 
knowledge by their soldierly lives and by the custom of 
studying the foreign languages like Arabic and Persian. 
The Indian Muslim generally found himself stranded. 
He would not wholly accept the surrounding culture 
and at the same time could not fully uphold the culture 
of his original home. These remarks would not apply 
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to the Muslims of Bengal who had adopted the language 
of the province and were slowly acquiring an economic 
importance in the rural districts. 1 

(3) The reformers with all their successes touched 
only the fringe of the people. In his own day Tulsi 
Das’s message could hardly have reached the entire popu¬ 
lation, scattered as it was over a vast area. Moreover the 
masses had hardly the necessary mental equipment to 
comprehend it fully. But they could follow him and 
Ramananda better than the other reformers like Valla¬ 
bhacharya, Ramanuja or Shankara all of whom had spoken 
or written in Sanskrit. India would have to be supplied 
with hundreds of these reformers before the moral tone 
of the entire Indian people could be truly elevated. 

(4) The reformers like Vallabhacharya and Chaitanya 
started their movement with the best of motives and with 
the greatest amount of zeal. But as the followers lacked 
the requisite mental equipment they in the absence of 
their master gradually relapsed into moral turpitude or 
degradation. Religious fervour and social rectitude can 
only be maintained by the ability and strict conduct of the 
successive leaders as well as by the observance of a moral 
and pious life by their disciples. These were mostly 
absent in the later generations. 

(5) Several of these reformed sects were noted for the 
canonization of the guru or master. Kabir, Nanak, 
Vallabhacharya, Chaitanya, were all looked upon as 
incarnations of God. The guru was the interpreter of the 
universe and its mysteries and the redeemer of his 
community. 2 The guruvad undoubtedly restricted the in- 

1 The majority of the twelve Bhuinyas in the 16th century were 
Muslims, though Pratapaditya was the most noted. 

2 Even the saintly Mira Bai talks of the satguru in one of her songs. 

26 
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dependence of thought in the disciples and to that extent 
was detrimental to the interests of the society. The later 
Sikhs by abolishing the guruship after Govind Singh’s 
death and by emphasizing the political significance of the 
Khalsa , restored the original democratic element among 
its members but its success was the success, after all, of 
a small community and could not affect the thought of 
the whole country. 

(6) Both Nanak and Angad give a gloomy picture 
of the Punjab and the author of the Involution of the Khalsa 
especially tries to bring out this point in his book. India 
with its teeming poverty-stricken population 1 ever pre¬ 
sented a picture of misery. The numerous divisions 
of the peoples and the countless strifes among the leaders 2 
arc the basic defects that Nanak dilates upon. 3 On the 
whole, Sikandar Lodi, Ibrahim Lodi, Babur, Humayun, 
Sher Shah, Islam Shah and Akbar, to talk only of the rulers 
of the sixteenth century, were kind or good monarchs. 
But no single ruler was likely to usher in a stable and satis¬ 
factory state in a country. It is the people themselves 
who must achieve it by observing a salutary code of 
honour or wholesome social regulations towards one 
another. 

(7) The reformers had broken the ice by levelling 
down the distinctions of castes and creeds. But they did 
it only in their presence and on religious occasions. What 
was needed was an extension of the reform so that equality 

See B. B. Af. B., 147. 

1 J. N. Das Gupta, the author of D. G. B. S. C. thinks there 
was a fair amount of prosperity in Bengal. It may have been more 
prosperous than the other provinces. 

2 D. G. B. S. C $6 talks of the different principalities adminis¬ 
tered on different principles. 

3 Sec Supra p. 599. 
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might have been observed by all classes of the people and 
on all religious and social occasions. Of course such an 
equality could not have been the equality of wealth or 
intellect. A state organization based on moral uplift, 
mass education and civic consciousness would solve most 
of the major problems of India. 

Humayun with his antiquated notion of kingship 
and his poor sense of responsibility was unfit for mould¬ 
ing the destiny of Mediaeval India. He was a kindly 
person of many virtues but no far-reaching regenerator of 
the country. He determined the courses of the stars and 
the planets, fused the jarring elements in Islam, founded 
the cosmopolitan town of Din-panah and befriended his 
Hindu subjects by his liberal statecraft. But he lacked 
one of the essential attributes of a king viz. capacity to 
lead and inspire his followers and organize the entire system 
of the government. We note in him another kind of 
virtue viz., of placing humanism on a high pedestal. He 
left the practical details of looking after the interest of his 
people to his more practical successor, Akbar. Without 
Humayun, the advent of Akbar the Great could not have 
been possible; but in the presence of the son, the father 
loses his lustre. In spite of his many failures, Humayun’s 
is an interesting figure in tire realm of politics, religion, 
and social history; and in his conduct as a private indivi¬ 
dual he might well have served as a mediaeval model for 
a Muslim. 1 


1 There is much truth in Lane-poolc’s remarks in his Mediaeval 
India, 219 that ‘in private life he might have been a delightful compa¬ 
nion and a staunch friend; his virtues were Christian and his whole 
life was that of a gentleman.’ 
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Many of the sources for the earlier volume continue 
to be useful for this volume also. Among them may be 
mentioned Abul Fazl’s Akbar-ndma, Gulbadan Begam’s 
Himdyun-ndma,, jauhar’s Taykirat-ul-n’dqi c dt, Nizamuddin 
Ahmad’s Tabaqdt-i-Akbarl *T 3 adaunI’s Muntakhab-ut- 
Taivdrlkh , Abbas Sarwani’s Tdrlkh-i-Sher Shall or Tuhja-i- 
Akbar Shall, Tahir Muhammad’s Kau^cit-ut-Tdhirln, Ni- 
‘matullah’s Makh%an-i-Afghani, Sujan Rai’s Khuldsat-ut - 
Tawdrlkh , Bakhtawar Khan’s Mirdt-id-Alam. 

I have also utilized here several other works. Among 
them may be mentioned (i) Bayazid Biat’s Tdrlkh-i - 
Hum ay tin Badshah (2) Sayyid Muhammad Ma‘sum Bhak- 
kari’s Tdrikh-i-Sind or Tarlkh-i-Sialsumi of which an ex¬ 
cellent printed edition by the Bhandarkar Oriental Re¬ 
search Institute is now available (3) Mulla c Abdul Baqi’s 
Ma‘ dsir-i-JLahimi (4) Tdrlkh-i- Khan dan -i- TImurla of which 
a unique copy is available at the Bankiporc Khudabakhsh 
library (5) Ahmad Yadgar’s Tdrikh-i-Shdhl printed for 
the first time by the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. It 
was formerly known under the title of Tarikh-i-Saldtin 
i-Afdghina (6) Muhammad Sadiq’s Subh-i-Sadiq (7) 
Qdnun-i-Humdyunl, text and translation published by the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal (8) Hasan Beg Romlu’s 
Ahsan-ut-Tawarikh (9) Mirza ‘Alauddaula Qazvini’s 
Nafdis-ul-Ma c dsir (10) Ta^kira-i-Bukharai (11) Tarlkh 
i- c Arif Qandahari (12) Iqbal-nama-i-Jcthdngirl the first 
portion of which includes the history of Hunrayun’s 
reign. 
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In addition to these general histories, I have made 
use of works of a special nature, e.g., for an exposition 
of the literary attainments of the Tlmurids, I secured a 
rare copy of Humayun’s clhvdn through the courtesy of 
Mr. S. H. Askari of Patna and also utilized Kamran’s 
clhvdn available both in Calcutta and Patna, Taykira-i- 
Bukbdrdl, Bda'Zjiis-shifara and Muhammad Sadiq’s Taba- 
qdt-i-Shdh Jahdni ', a transcript of the relevant portions of 
which was very kindly supplied by Nuwab Sadryar Jang 
Saheb of Habibganj, Aligarh. As an illustration of a 
Mughal nobleman’s sulistic poetry I have chosen Bahram 
Saqqa whose dhvdn is preserved in the library of the Royal 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. Some space has been allotted to 
Humayun’s buildings or those associated with his name 
and the Archaeological Survey reports were brought into 
requisition in this connection. For the last chapter, where I 
have depicted the progress of thought among Humayun’s 
subjects, a mass of materials was available not only in 
Persian but also in Hindi, Gurmukhi, Bengali and 
English. 

After a general survey of the sources, we proceed to 
consider them in a greater detail. 


Akbar-nama 

Iqbal-nama 

Jauhar 

Gulbadan Beganf s 

Hum ay un-nama 


Akbar-nama continues to be the standard work of re¬ 
ference and Iqbal nama closely follows 
it. A. Fazlloses his critical perspective 
only when he fawns on his royal 
patron. Jauhar in his conscientious 
attempt to record as many details of 
his master’s life as possible, unwittingly supplies us with 
many of the side-lights, e.g., Humayun’s rejoicings at the 
birth of Akbar, his wearing of a woman’s clothes in a mo¬ 
ment of sore need, his supplying water to a thirsty 
creditor only after securing the cancellation of a bond, and 




the circumstances leading to Kamran’s capture and loss of 
eye-sight. Similarly Gulbadan Begam’s Humdyun-ndma is 
invaluable in giving us a picture of royal Muslim women 
of the times and has been utilized in Chapter XVIII. 
Her relations with her husband, Khizr Khwaja Khan, 
her statement that she had never written to the Khan 


directly but always through her son, Sa‘adat Yar, and her 
influence which kept her husband on Hu may tin’s side 
while his brothers had gone over to Kamran are all 
interesting facts. She also fully describes Humayun’s 
marriage with Hamida Banu and Ilindal’s death. 

For a description of the period when Humayun stayed 


Tdrikh-i-Sind 


in Sind, one of our sources is the 
Tdrikh-i-Sind. The author, Sayyid 


Muhammad Ma‘sum Bhakkari was a resident of the 


province and noted architect of Akbar’s reign. 

We have devoted a chapter to Akbar’s birth and 
discussed Vincent Smith’s contention, based on an earlier 
article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal that the 
actual date of birth, November 23, 1542 was suppressed 
and that October 15 was only the official date of his birth. 

For the chapter, Humayun in Rajput ana I had the 
benefit of Bishcshwar Nath Rcu’s works (1) Marivar ka 
Itihas (2) History of the Rashtrakutas and also of Rajputana 
Gazetteer, S. R. Sharma’s article on Sher Shah and i\tdldeo 
and N. N. Ray’s on Humayun and Mdldeo. 

For Humayun’s stay in Persia we had to choose from 
the mass of materials at our disposal and were able to 
consult among others (1) Hasan Beg Romlu’s Ahsan-ut- 
Tawdrikh (2) a transcript of Fayydsg-ul-Oaivdnin, the 
manuscript in possession of Maharaj-kumar Dr. Raghubir 
Singh of Sitamau (3) MaSlsir-i-Razhimi and (4) Bayazld 
Biat’s Tdrikh-Humdyun Badshdh. It was at princess Sul- 
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tanam’s persuasion that her brother, the Shah, agreed to 
lend aid for Humayun’s restoration. A sister’s influence 
as against the combined influences of the princes and al¬ 
most the whole of the Irani nobility is an interesting fact. 

The Chapters X to XIII describe Humayun’s resto¬ 
ration in Qandahar and Kabul and his continued struggles 
with Kamran until the latter’s capture and exile to Macca. 
The chapters XIV and XV give a description of Huma¬ 
yun’s second invasion of India and occupation of Delhi 
followed by his death. The Khudabakhsh Library of 
Bankipore possesses the copy of Hafiz’s dhvan containing v 
in Humayun’s handwriting the statement of his consul¬ 
ting it for an omen. For a description of Sher Mandal 
and Humayun’s tomb, the Archaeological Survey reports 
as well as Percy Brown’s article on the Monuments of the 
Mughal period in the Cambridge History of India Vol. IV 
have been profitably drawn upon. 

In Chapter XVI which deals with Akbar’s childhood 
under Humayun’s tutelage, I have made a tentative sug¬ 
gestion in a foot-note relying on ‘All Qull Khan Daghis- 
tani’s Rid%-as-Shu‘ara that Akbar was not illiterate. But 
the Khan’s statement is not conclusive as the author was 
not a contemporary writer but lived in the eighteenth 
century. 

The Chapters XVII and XVIII deal mostly with 
Babur’s family and so Bdbur-ndma and Gulbadan Begam’s 
work have been profitably used and illustrations have been 
given from the dhvans of Humayun and Kamran. Stray 
facts have been taken from Shaibdm-ndma , Tarlkh-i-Khan- 
ddn-i-Timurla , Ma ( dsjr-i-Rablmg Baddfmi and Tarikh-i- 
Rahmat Khan/. For Maham Anagah attention has been 
drawn to Dr. Ram Prasad Tripathi’s article on Maham 
Anaga and Akbar in the Journal of Indian History for 
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1921 and the Persian inscription on the protected monu¬ 
ment at Delhi known as Iihair-ul-mandril. 

For the Chapter XIX which deals with Humaytin’s 
institutions and monuments, we have utilized the newly- 
edited Qdnun-i-Humdyuni , text and translation by Dr. 
Hidayat Husain and Dr. Baini Prasad respectively; also 
the Rau%at-ut-Tdhim , Ain-i-Akbarl, Badbtlm, Bayazid 
Biat’s Tarlkh-i-LIumayun Badshah , Mufakhir-ul-Ahbdb and 
the interesting modern work, Some aspects of Muslim admi¬ 
nistration by Dr. Tripathi. For Humaytin’s monuments, 
besides the Archaeological reports and Percy Brown’s 
article referred to above, we have relied on the books on 
monuments like Sir Sayyid Ahmad’s Asdr-us-sanddld , 
Havell’s Indian Architecture and V. Smith’s A history of 
Fine Art in India and Ceylon. 

For the last chapter which gives a brief description 
of the Mughal kingship, nobility and the people of Huma- 
ytin’s time, I have consulted the works of the contemporary 
reformers like Gtirti Nanak and his immediate successors 
of the Punjab, Kablr and Vallabhacharya of Hindustan 
and Chaitanya and his disciples of Bengal. Macauliffe’s 
Sikh religion , Tagore’s A hundred poems of Kablr , Basu’s 
MirdBdi and a host of other modern works have been 
consulted. Illustrations of contemporary Persian poetry 
have been obtained from the Tabaqat-i-Shah Jahani , Bada¬ 
uni and the dimn of Bahram Saqqa and also from A. 
Ghani’s A history of Persian Language and Literature , 
Browne’s A history of Persian Literature and Muhammad 
Husain Azad’s Ab-i-Haydt. 

A fuller list of the useful books on the period is given 
below: 
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The following abbreviations have been used :— 

A. for Abul; Ab. for Abdul; Ak. for Akbar; As. for ‘Askari; 
B. for Begam; b. for battle; Bai. for Bairam Khan; d. for died; 
H. for Humayun; H.B. for Hamida Banu Begam; Hi. for Hindal 
M.; K. for Kamran M.; Kh. for Khwaja; M. for Mirza; Aid. for 
Muhammad; n. for foot-note; S. for Saiyyid; Sh. for Shaikh; Sh. 
H. for Shah Husain Arghun; Sh. Sh. for Sher Shah; SI. for Sul¬ 
tan; T. for Shah Tahmasp. The numerical figure indicates the 


page number. 

Ab. Ghafur, H’s agent, 49. 

Ab. GhanI, Kh., the kalantar of 
Qazvin, 117. 

Ab. Haiy, Mir, the kalantar of 
Garmsir—hospitable to H., 
102—warned H. of As’s 
hostilities, 105. 

Ab. Hat] accompanied K. to 
Kabul, 15. 

‘Abdullah Khan Istajlu, Shah 
Isma‘Il’s son-in-law—at the 
qa mar gab hunt, 120. 

‘Abdullah Qazi, K’s Sadr,— 
negotiated on behalf of his 
master, 9—met Sh. Sh. at 
Delhi, 9—acted as H’s envoy 
to Sh. Sh., 11. 

‘Abdullah Sultanpuri, a noted 
maulavt of Lahore, —met H. 
231. 

Ab. Latif Qazvini, Mir, took 
shelter in India, 352. 

Ab. Wahhab, (1) Mian, of 
Sambhal, 89 

(2) K’s messenger to Sh. 
H., 94—met H., 95 and n. 1. 


Ab. Wajid Farighi Shirazi, Sh. 
—sec Farighi, Sh. Ab. Wajid. 

‘Abdus Samad Shlrln-qalam , Kh. 
a noted painter—visited H. 
at Tabriz, 123 and later join¬ 
ed him in Kabul, 124 and 352 
—his later life, 123 n. 3. 

A. Baqi, Maulana, deserted FI., 
48—acted as his agent before 
the b. of Ushtar Giram, 193. 

A. Baqa, Mir acted as H’s 
priest and married him to 
11 . B., 37—obtained two lacs 
of ready money, 37—secured 
terms of settlement from Yad- 
gar Nasir, 43—killed by the 
Sindis, 44 and 374. 

A. Fazl, the author of the 
Akbar-ndwa —relates the inci¬ 
dents connected with Akbar’s 
greatness, 84—his adulation 
for Ak., 243-4. 

A. Ma‘ali, Mir Shah, FI’s favou¬ 
rite—presented with water¬ 
melon, 206—killed Sher ‘All 
Beg, 217—defeated Shah baz 
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Khan, 232—Commander of a 
division at the b. of Sirhind, 
235—reinforced Bai., 235— 
sent to defend Lahore, 239— 
the Punjab granted to—, 246 
—his main task to guard the 
province against Sikandar Sur, 
and his elaborate defence, 
251—his blunders,—removed 
to Flisar Firuza, 251—com¬ 
plained of Bai., 252—treated 
with distinction by Ak., still 
not satisfied, 252-3—left for 
Kalanur, 253—his arrogance 
on the day of Ak’s accession, 
—his later cruelties, 259. 

A. Qasim, FFs governor of 
Gwalior 90—fled from the 
Afghan camp in Bai’s company 
90—put to death by Sh. Sh., 
90. 

A. Qasim Jurjani, Sh., an 
Irani who met If. at Mashad, 
125 - 

A. Qasim IQialfa, T’s official— 
at the qamargab hunt, 120. 

Adam Gakhar, SI. made peace 
with Islam Shah, 18—cap¬ 
tured K., 205—presented with 
water-melon by H., 206— 
declined to join him, 206. 

Adwaitacharya, born 1434 A.D. 
—one of Chaitanya’s chief 
disciples, 389—deified by the 
later Vaishnavas, 390. 

Afghani Aghacha—see Muba- 
rika Bibi. 

Ahmad Jam Zhandapil, II. B’s 
ancestor,—appeared to H., 
in a dream, 13, 34 and n. 1— 
died in 536 A.II. 

Ahmad SI. Shamlu, the gover¬ 
nor of Sistan—tendered hos¬ 
pitality to H., 105-6. 

Akbar, Jalaluddln Md.—the 
name given by Ahmad Jam in 


a dream, 13, 78, and 267—the 
name, Badruddln, also given 
to him, 76—his miracles, 
85, n. 3—fell into As’s hand, 

98— placed in charge of Shams- 
uddin Atkah Khan, Jiji 
Anagah and Maham Anagah , 

99— looked after by SI. B., 
As’s wife, 99—his circum¬ 
cision ceremony, 152 and 268 
—exposed to H’s artillery 
fire, 168 and 269—in K’s 
train, 193—received Fli’s 
Jrigirs and servants, 202— 
commanded a division at the 
b. of Sirhind, 235—opened 
the b. 235—victory recorded 
in his name, 238—unduly 
praised by A. Fazl, 243-4— 
was granted Hisar Firuza, 
246—was made governor of 
Lahore, 251 —Klutba read in 
his name, 2 5 9—the 0 rmmence- 
ment of his schooling, 269— 
his illiteracy, 270-ancl n. 5— 
its causes, 271—his heritage, 
273 - 5 - 

c Ali Ak. Musavi Jami, Mir— 
see Mir Baba Dost. 

£ Ali Beg, Sh., one of H’s gene¬ 
rals—killed at the b. of Jun, 
89. 

‘AH Quit Khan ShaibanI— Kh an 
Zaman of Ak’s reign—defeat¬ 
ed Shiihbaz Khan, 232—went 
in aid of Bai., 234—made 
governor of Sambhal, 246— 
took Badaun and killed Qam- 
bar ‘Ali Diwana, 248-9—re¬ 
paired to Delhi, 258. 

‘All Ra‘is, Sidi—his suggestion 
to pacify the people of Delhi, 
268. 

‘All Raza, the eighth Shl‘a 
Imam—his tomb at Mashad, 
114 n. 1. 
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£ Ali SI. Bayuq Taklu—in charge 
of the Irani auxiliaries, 132— 
was killed, 132. 

Amar Das, Guru —his teachings, 
396-7. 

Amarkot, in Rajputana—H. 
reached—, 72—its descrip¬ 

tion, 72 n. 2—Ak. born at—, 
75—H. B. departed from—, 
80. 

Amid-ul-mulk, in charge of H’s 
‘fire’ department, 336-7. 

Amir Beg, the governor of 
Zamlndawar, 106. 

Amir Khusrau—first to write a 
verse in Urdu, 377—the 
Khaliq bciri ., one of his works, 
377—his tomb at Delhi, 345-8. 

Amir ShahJ, the poet, his verses 
recited in H’s presence, 113. 

Anandatirtha, the reformer, 380. 

Angad (Lehna), Guru —life- 
sketch and illustration of his 
poetry, 396-7. 

‘Aqiqa or tonsure ceremony per¬ 
formed on the fortieth day of a 
new-born babe, 77. 

‘Aqiqa B.—H. bewailing loss 
of—, 1. 

Ardibll,—I I. at—, 124. 

Arg.huns, the—past history of, 
* 5 - 6 . 

‘Askati M. accompanied K. to 
Kabul, 15 and 18—appointed 
governor of Ghazni and then 
of Qandahar, 92—advanced 
on Mashtang, 96—sent Ak. 
and his sister to Kabul, 134— 
surrendered Qandahar, 136— 
released by II., 178—granted 
jdgir in Karatlgln, 178—joined 
K. and got Jui-Shahl in jagir , 
192—made captive at the b. 
of Ushtar Giram, 194—sent to 
Badakhshan and thence to 
Macca, 197—his life-sketch. 


197-8—his character, 282— 
comparison with K., 283-4— 
his poetry, 304-6. 

‘Azduddaula Fathullah ShlrazI 
drew one of Ak’s horoscopes, 
82. 

‘Aziz SI., Us/ad —see RumI Khan 
Halabl. 

Baba Dost, Mir—see Mir Baba 
Dost. 

Baba HajI, fort in Garmslr, 102. 

Baba Hasan Abdal, shrine of—, 
100. 

Baba Jujak, K’s deputy in Kabul, 
193. 

Babur called F irans-makani after 
his death, 3 5 —his wives, 

276-7—munificence, 331—-a 

brief sketch of his life, 362-3. 

Babur QulT, Sh. H’s seal-bearer 
—sent to Yadgar Nasir M., 

49—sent to H. with proposals 
of peace, 92. 

Badi‘-uz-zaman, SI. Husain Bai- 
qara’s son, 25. 

Bahram M., T’s brother, receiv¬ 
ed H., 117—tested his skill as 
rider, 117—at the qamargah 
hunt, 120—prejudiced against 
II., 121. 

Bahram Saqqa—original name 
Shah BardI Khan—elder bro¬ 
ther of Bayazld Biat, 149— 
turned a darwesh , 372—his 

dhvan, 149 n. 2—illustration 
of his poetry, 149 n. 2 and 373. 

Bairam Khan Baharlu—his ad¬ 
ventures, 89-91—took shelter 
in Sambhal, 89—in Sh. Sh’s 
court, 90—flight to Gujnit, 

90- 1—arrived at Jun, 89 and 

91— joined in the b. with the 

Sindls, 91—his proposal to kill 
As., 98—met T., 116—re¬ 

fused to wear the Shl‘a taj. 
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116—at the qamargah hunt, 

120— obtained title from T., 

121— other titles given by 
H., 129—his services in se¬ 
curing T’s goodwill, 129-30 
—sent to K. for the surrender 
of Qandahar, 134—met Ak. 
and the other Mirziis, 134— 
placed as governor of Qanda¬ 
har, 142—reply to H’s letter, 
180—entertained H. at Qanda¬ 
har, 216—joined him at 
Ghazni, 218—reached Mariana 
and defeated Naslb Khan, 232 
—displeased with Sikandar 
Khan Uzbek’s retreat, 233— 
difference of opinion with 
Tardi Beg, 233—won the b. 
of Machhiwara, 234—was 
granted titles, 234—command¬ 
ed a division at the b. of 
Sirhind, 235—composed qua¬ 
train in honour of the vic¬ 
tory, 236—was granted Sir- 
hind, 247—made Ak’s guar¬ 
dian, 251—complained of A. 
Ma‘all’s behaviour 252—at 
Hariana when he heard of 
H’s accident, 253. 

Bakhshi Banu B., Ak’s half- 
sister—sent to Kabul, 134— 
the proposal of her marriage 
with Ibrahim Ak, 195—after¬ 
wards married him, 39—and 
still later to Ak Sharafuddin 
Husain, 39. 

Bakhshue Lankah—a Baluch of 
Uch, 20-1—relieved H. of 
his privations, 21—later turn¬ 
ed hostile, 54. 

Balkda, a town situated on the 
river of the same name, 186— 
the northern most point reach¬ 
ed by H., 187. 

Bapus Beg accompanied Bai. 
in his visit to Ak., 134—sur¬ 


rendered to H., 149—his wife 
dishonoured, 167—deserted 
H., 173—nicknamed Daiyus, 
174—his services, 181— -fauj- 
dar at Lahore, 235. 

Batora, a pargana in Tatta sar- 
kar —situated ten miles north 
of Haidarabad in Sind, 88. 

Baz Bahadur, Shuja ‘Khan’s son 
—made himself king, 227. 

Bega B. or Haji B., one of H’s 
queens—her life-sketch, 316- 
7—her complaint of neglect,— 
captured by the Afghans at 
Chausa,—supervised the cons¬ 
truction of H’s tomb. 39, 262. 

Bckasi, AinJla—made to imper¬ 
sonate H. and shown to the 
people, 257. 

Bekram (modern Peshawar)— 
H. rebuilt the town, 210. 

Bhakkar in Sind—its geographi¬ 
cal situation and importance, 
23 - 

Bhatl Rajputs of Jaisalmcr— 
claim descent from Sri Kri¬ 
shna and are Chandrabansls , 

71 n. 

Bhawal Anagafg wife of Ivh. 
GhazT, 84 and n. 2. 

Bhojraj, Kunwar, Rana San- 
ga’s eldest son and Aiira 
Bat’s husband—died in 1518, 
3 8 4- 

Bhojraj, Rao, Kalyan Alai’s 
brother—sent to Sh. Sh., 
59; 

BikajI, founded Bikaner, 57 n. 1. 

BikramajTt (Vikramaditya), the 
Rana of Mcwar, 327-9. 

Biramdeo, Rao of Merta had lost 
his state to Alaldeo, 59—took, 
shelter with Sh. Sh., 59. 

Bist, fort in Afghanistan—cap¬ 
tured by H., 132. 

Budagh Khan Qachar, the guar- 
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dian of M. Murad, T’s in¬ 
fant son, 126—retired to 
Iran, 141. 

Burn, Sir R. supports Y. Smith 
in his statement that H. B. 
loved someone else, 38. 

Chaitanya—his life-sketch, 389- 
90—death in Jagannath Puri, 
390—an estimate of his achi¬ 
evements, 390-3. 

Chalma Beg, commandant of 
Bist, 106. 

Chand Blbl, one of H’s queens, 

39* 

Chand Maulana—with H. B. 
at the time of Ak’s birth, 78— 
drew one of Ak’s horoscopes, 

82. 

Chandrabansi Rajputs of Jaisal- 
mer—see Bhiitl Rajputs. 

Chiragh-kush—a heretical Mus¬ 
lim sect, 116 and n. 3. 

Dasht-i-Kabir—name of a 
desert, 107. 

Dasht-i-Lut--name of a de¬ 
sert, 107. 

Daulat Khan sent to SI. Muh- 
mud’s aid, 30. 

Dharma cult, description of, 
388. 

Dhrian—name given to the 
shifting sands of Jaisalmcr 
state, 70, n. 1. 

Dilawar in Rajputana—II. halt¬ 
ed at—, 55. 

Dildar Aghacha or Salha B.— 
one of Babur’s queens and 
mother of Hi. and Gulbadan 
B., 277—life-sketch, 318— 

joined PL, at Rohtak, 1—re¬ 
buked Pli., 35 and brought 
him to H., 36 —got over H., 
B’s objections to her mar¬ 
riage with H., 36-7. 


Fakhr ‘AH, Mir, died at Sirhind, 
2-3. 

Fakhrunnisa, wife of Nadlm 

Kokah , 84. 

Farah, a town in Afghanistan— 

H. reached—, 107—S. Md. 
Jaunpuri’s tomb at—, 107 n. 

I. 

Farhat Khan, Shiqdar of Lahore, 
235 and 251—dismissed by A. 
Ma‘ali, 250—joined Ak., 252. 
Farighi, Sh. Ab. Wajid Shirazi, 
the poet—took shelter in 
India, 366. 

Fathullah Shirazi, ‘Azduddaula 
—see ‘Azduddaula Fathullah 
Shirazi. 

Fazail Beg, Mun‘im Khan’s 
brother—joined PI. at Qanda- 
har, 136—blinded by K., 163. 

Gadhlpur—another name for 
Qanauj, 56. 

Gahadavalas—another name for 
the Rathors, 5 5. 

Gakhars ruled in the territory 
between the Chenab and the 
Indus, 8. 

Ghazi Khan Sur, the governor 
of Biana,—was killed by Hai¬ 
dar Md. Akhta Begl, 249. 
Govindwal, a town in the Pun¬ 
jab—Hi. crossed the Bcas at— 
—, 3—Muzaflar Beg joined 
Hi. at—, 3. 

Gulbadan B., Hi’s sister, 2 n. 

1.—life-sketch, 318-20. 
Gulbarg B. Barkis, one of H’s 
queens and daughter of Niza- 
muddln Khalifa, 39. 
Gulchihra B., Hi’s sister, 2 n. 

1—escorted by Hi., 2. 
Gulnar Aghacha accompanied 
Hi., 2. 

Gulrang B., Hi’s sister, 2 n. 1. 
Gulrukh B., one of Babur’s 
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queens and mother of K. and 
As., 277. 

Gunwar Bibi, one of H’s queens 
13 and 39 and mother of 
Bakhshi Banu B., 39. 

Gujrat, condition of, after SI. 
Bahadur’s death, 7. 

Haidar M., H’s cousin and au¬ 
thor of the Tarlkh-i-Kashldi — 
joined H. at Rohtak, 1—his 
statement that he opened the 
deliberations at Lahore not 
accepted, 5 n. 1—his resolve 
to conquer Kashmir, 7-8— 
conquest of Kashmir, 8 and 
invitation extended to H., 
184. 

Haidar Md. Akhta Begi cap¬ 
tured Biana by false promises 
and killed Gh azi Khan Sur, 
249—punished by H., 250. 

Haidar Tuniyani—see Tuniyani 
Haidar. 

Hairati, Mulla, of Kashan— 
brought a quatrain to H. for 
correction, 125. 

Haji B.—see Bega B. 

Haji Md., Baba Qashqa’s son— 
proposed H’s withdrawal to 
Zamindawar, 106. 

Haji Md. Koki, see Md. Koki, 
Haji. 

Hajkan, in Sind—a sarkar in 
Akbar’s time, 28 and n. 1. 

Hakim Nuruddin Md. Taiyib— 
see Nuruddin Md. Taiyib, 
Hakim. 

Hala, a district in Sind, 27 and 
n. 5- 

Hamida Banu B., the daughter 
of Mir Baba Dost—life-sketch, 
317—looked upon by Hi. as 
a sister, 33—drew H’s atten¬ 
tion, 33—a girl of 14 and of 
short stature, 34 and a ShTa, 


34—objections to her marriage 
with H., 35-6—won over by 
Dildar B., 36-7—marriage cele¬ 
brated, 37—arrived at Jun 
with Ak., 88—waited upon 
by Ahmad SI. Shamlu’s wife 
and mother, 105-6—her ser¬ 
vices in securing T’s goodwill 
129-30— joined H. at Kabul, 

Hansabai, Rao Ranmal’s sis¬ 
ter—married to Rana Lakshji, 
57 n. 1 b. 

Haram B., Sulaiman M’s wife— 
agreed to H’s marriage with 
her daughter, 196—life-sketch, 
320-1. 

Hasan Koka, Baba Qashqa’s 
—supported Haji Md.’s pro¬ 
posal, 106—at the qamargcih 
hunt, 120. 

Himu, 120, Md. ‘Adil Shah’s 
minister—early career, 227— 
his ability as minister, 227- 
8 —defeated Md. Khan Sur, 
229. 

Hindal M.—joined H. at Rohtak 
1—proceeded to Alwar, 2— 
protected the main party, 3— 
angry with K., 6—his speech, 
7—desertion of H., 18-9— 

angry with H. for proposing 
marriage with H. B., 34 and 
after marriage left him, 40— 
obtained Qandahar from 
Qaracha Khan, 41—carried 
away as captive by K., 41— 
in Qandahar, 93—granted Jui- 
Shahi, 94—released by K.. 
94 and 138—went to H., 
139—obtained Ghazni in ja - 
gjr, 153 and also another 
jagir in Badakhshan, 162— 
fought the b. of Dih-i-Af- 
ghanan and captured Sher 
Afgan, 166—was granted 
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other jagirs , 178—attacked by 
K. at Japriar, 200—death, 
200—buried at first in Jui- 
Shahl and later on by the side 
of his father in Kabul, 201— 
life-sketch, 201-2 and 284-5 — 
one of his quatrains quoted, 
306. 

Hindi literature, history of, 377- 
80. 

Humayun—his flight to the 
Punjab, 1—at Rohtak 1— 
reached Sirhind, 2 and Lahore, 

3—his discourses, 4-5 and 6— 
present at K’s feast in honour 
of Sh. Sh’s agent, 9—met Sh. 
Sh’s envoy, 9—his quatrains 
to Sh. Sh., 10—his dream, 13 
—retreat from Lahore, 13-4— 
reached Bhera, 16 and Kh u- 
shab, 17—separated from K., 
17-8—reached Uch, 19— at¬ 
tempts to win over Bakhshue 
Lankah, 20—at Rohri, 23— 
a lover of art, 30—laid siege to 
to Bhakkar, 30—reasons for 
its abandonment, 31—at Pa- 
tar, 31—called on Dildar B., 
33—married to H. B., 37— his 
other wives, 38-9—agreed to 
Yadgar Nasir M’s terms 
and gave him Bhakkar, 
43—entered Sehwan town 
and besieged its fort, 46 
—withdrew to Rohri, 50— 
prevented Tardi B. and 
Mun‘im Khan from abandon¬ 
ing him, 52—at Uch, 53—a 
friend of the Sisodias, 59— 
entered Rajputana, became sus¬ 
picious of Maldco’s intentions, 
60—journey to Bikaner one 
of fatigue, 60-1 at Amarkot, 
72—cordially received by 
the Rana, 72—despoiled his 
nobles of their riches; its 

28 


justification, 73-4 and n. 1— 
unostentatious rejoicings in 
H’s camp at Ak’s birth, 82- 
3—retreated westward, 97— 
refused permission to Bai. to 
make an attack on As., 98— 
letter to T., 103-4—moved to 
Slstan, 105 and refused to go 
to Zamlndawar, 106-7—reach¬ 
ed Farah, 107—in Herat, 
113-4—moved by Sabir Qaq’s 
recitation, 113, at Jam, 114, 
at Mashad, 1x4-5, at Bistam, 
Samnam and Suflabad, 115, at 
Qazvin, 116—in T’s camp, 
X17—skill in riding tested, 

117— put on the Shi‘a taj and 
declared himself a Shi‘a, 

118— made a gift of diamonds, 
rubies and pearls in return 
for his entertainments, 120— 
at Sultaniya, 120—at Tabriz, 
123—at Ardibil, Taram, Kharz- 
bil and Surkhab, 124—join¬ 
ed his wife at Sabzawar, 124- 
5—suggested alterations in Hai- 
ratl’s poem, 125-6—again at 
Mashad 125—his inscription at 
Jam, 126—reached Sistan, 
126—gave titles to Bai., 129— 
the effect of his stay in Iran 
130-1—captured Bist, 132— 
the siege and capture of Qan- 
dahar, 133-6—at first ^gave 
its possession to the Iranis 
137 and then reoccupied it, 
141—obtained horses from 
merchants on credit, 146— 
besieged and captured Kabul, 
150—held a wrestling bout 
with Imam Quli Qurchi, 
153—killed Yadgar Nasir M. 
15 6—defeated Sulaiman M. 
at Tigiran, 157—in possession 
of Bada kh shan, 158—fell ill 
at Shakhdan, x 5 9 — lost Kabul, 
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163—the siege of Kabul and 
its capture, 166-9—again 
started on Badakhshan cam¬ 
paign, 174—pardoned Sher 
‘All’s offences, 175—b. with 
K. at Khalsan, 175—the siege 
and capture of Tallqan, 175- 

6— held festivities in K’s 
honour, 178—distribution of 
jagir among the Mirzas, 178— 
letter to Bai., 179-80—occupi¬ 
ed Kabul, 184—started on a 
Balkh campaign, 185—the 
campaign, 18 5 -7—contested 
bb. with Pit* Md. Khan, 186— 
the Mughal retreat, 187—was 
defeated and wounded at the 
b. of Qibchaq, 190-1—causes 
of the defeat,—b. of Ushtar 
Giram, 193—executed traitors, 

195— the rcoccupation of Ka¬ 
bul, 195—the proposal of 
Ibrahim M’s marriage with 
Bakhshi Banu B., 195 and his 
own with Ibrahim’s sister, 

196— harassed K’s protecting 
tribes, 203—met K. as captive 
at Parahala, 205-6—did not 
agree to put K. to death, 
206—meeting with him, 208- 
9—went to Bai. at Qandahar, 
215-6—reception by Bai., 216- 

7— invasion of India, consult¬ 
ed Hafiz’s dhvan for an omen, 
229—his autograph in Banki- 
pore khudabakhsh library, 
229, n. 3—reached Lahore, 
231—bestowal of titles on 
Bai., 234—in command of 
a division at the b. of Sirhind, 
235—reached Delhi, 239—abs¬ 
tained from taking meat dur¬ 
ing the campaign, 245—re¬ 
gret at Qambar ‘All’s death, 
249—punished Haidar Md. 
for breaking a promise to 


GhazI Khan Sur, 249-50 
—the fatal accident, 254-6— 
the chronograms, 2 5 8—buried 
successively in Delhi, Sir- 
hind and Dln-panah, 262— 
description of his tomb, 
263-6—his poetry, 285-97— 
effect of his assemblies with his 
womenfolk, 311-2—muni¬ 
ficence, 331—financial system, 
331—division of the nobi¬ 
lity into three classes and 
fixation of the days of the 
week for interviews with 
each class. 332- 5—another clas¬ 
sification, 335-6—the four 
departments of the state, 336- 

8— the differently coloured 
dresses, 338—the drum of 
justice, 339—the carpet of 
mirth, 339—the cap of honour 
339—the royal barges, 340— 
the movable bridge, 340—the 
celebration of Nauroz forbid¬ 
den, 341—the kornish and the 
taslim , 342-3—the revenue re¬ 
forms, 343—the divisions of 
the Mughal kingdom, 343-4 
monuments, DIn-panah, 344, 
Nili Chhatri, 345, the stone 
enclosure at Amir Khusrau’s 
tomb, 345-8, the buildings in 
Agra and in other cities, 348- 
50—H’s character, 210-4, 351- 

9— patron of learning, 351-2 

—scholarship, 353—piety and 
love for darweshes y 353-5— 
altercations with K. 355 — 
interest in suflsm, 256—the 
other virtues, 357—the de¬ 
fects, 357-8—a comparison 
with K., Sh. Sh., Bahadur 
Shah and T., 359-61— on 

return from Iran mended his 
ways, 364—the two opposing 
ideals, 365 —the concluding 
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estimate of H., 403. 

Husain Baiqara, SI., the ruler 
of Herat, 25. 

Husain JalwanI, Rai, the Afghan 
chief of Badaun was defeated 
by Qambar ‘All Dlwana, 
247- 

Husain Quli M., Ahmad SI. 
Shamlu’s brother—his re¬ 
marks about Sunnism and 
Shl‘ism, 106. 

Husain Shah, SI., ruler of Ben¬ 
gal 1493-1518—countenanced 
Chaitanya’s cause, 390 392 

Husain Timar SI., governor 
of Khushab—entertained H. 
! 7 « 

Ibrahim A. Qasim, K’s son— 
sent to Bai., 259—one of his 
couplets, n. 1. 

Ibrahim Khan Sur, GhazI 
Khan Sur’s son—one of the 
claimants for the Sur throne, 
227—was defeated at the b. 
of Farra, 229. 

Ibrahim M., Sulaiman M’s son— 
proposal of marriage with FI’s 
daughter, 195. 

Ilyas Ardibll Maulana, took 
shelter in India, 3 5 2—drew 
one of Ak’s horoscopes, 
82—met FI. at Mashad, 125. 

‘Isa Khan, Masnad-i-‘AH, Sh. 
Sh’s nobleman—governor 
of the territories from Delhi 
to Lakhnur, 89—took Bai., 
to Sh. Sh., 90—the intimacy 
between him and Bai., 100 
n.b. 

Islam Shah’s rule, 219-21—his 
policy different from his 
father’s e.g., engaged himself 
in uprooting the Afghan no¬ 
bility, 219-20 —other defects, 
221 —policy towards the Mu- 


ghals, 221-3 —attitude towards 
K., 223-5—condition of the 
Afghan kingdom after his 
death, 225-9. 

Istikhara, the Shl‘a practice of, 
85 n. 3. b. 

Jabbar Quli Kurchl’s proposal 
to kill K., 16. 

Jafar Sharif, the author of the 
Qanm-i-Isldm —suggested to 
V. Smith about the fictiti¬ 
ousness of the official date of 
Ak’s birth, 75 n. 3. 

Jahangir put up an inscription 
on Fli’s tomb, 201. 

Jai Bahadur warned Bai. of As’s 
hostility to H., 97—took H’s 
letter of appeal to T., 105. 

Jaisalmer, description of, 70 
n. 1.—H at—, 71. 

Jalaluddln, Maulana, H’s sadr- 
us-sudnr , 375. 

Jalaluddln Beg, yamindar of 
Shal, 96. 

Jalaluddln Mahmud, As’s re¬ 
venue collector—came over 
to H., 102. 

Jalaluddln Md. Ak—see Akbar. 

Jalaluddln, Sh., a calligraphist 
and rhetorician, 375. 

Jam, a town in Iran, 107, 114 
and 126. 

Jamall, Sh., the poet—came to 
India, 366 and 371. 

Jamil Beg, K’s officer at Ghazni 
—came over to H., 148. 

Jamshld, Maulana, the enigma- 
tist—met H. at Mashad, 125. 

JanI Tamannai, a poet of Delhi, 
366 and 368-9. 

JanI Tarkhan, M. sent to SI. 
Mahmud’s aid, 30. 

JanubI, Maulana, the poet— 
came to Delhi from Badakh- 
shan, 352, 366 and 367. 
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Jauhar, the author of the Ta%- 
kirat-ul-waqi i a t —his state¬ 

ment about Ak’s birth, 75— 
brought a pod of musk to 
H,, 83—gives a summary of 
H’s letter to T., 103-4—at 
Haibatpur pargana and ser¬ 
vices to the ryots, 232— 
kha^anadar at Lahore, 235— 
helped A. Ma'ali in making 
defence against Sikandar 
Sur, 250. 

Jayachandra, ruler of Qanauj, 
5 6- -died in the b. of Chand- 
war, 56. 

JijT tujgtih, wife of Shamsud- 
dln Atkah Khan—appointed 
nurse to Ak., 84—noticed a 
light enter her bosom, 85. 

Jiva G os warn!, nephew of 

Sanatan and Rupa—one of 
Chaitanya’s disciples—resided 
in Brindavan, 390 and 392. 

JodhajT, Rao, ruler of Marwar— 
made Jodhpur his capital 
57 n.i.c. 

Jotik Rai drew Ak’s horos¬ 
cope, 82. 

Jun, a town in Sind,—famed 
for its gardens and orchards, 
88 and n.7—H. at—, 87 and 
88 . 

Kabir, the reformer, 1440- 
1518—mention of, 386-7. 

Kahi, Maulana Kh. Kasim, the 
poet—came to India from 
Kabul 352, 366 and 370-1—his 
chronogram on Id’s death, 
258 and 370. 

Kalanur, H. at—Ak. enthroned 
at—, 2 59- 

Kala Pahar, the Afghan attacked 
by Ak. 235. 

Kalyan Mai, Rao of Bikaner 
lost territories to Maldeo, 

5 9—sent an appeal to Sh., 


Sh., 60. 

Kamran M.—his speech at 
Lahore, 5, prompted by sel¬ 
fishness, 6—carried on ne¬ 
gotiations with Sh. Sh. 6 and 9 
and received his agent 9— 
present at H’s meeting with 
Sh. Sh’s envoy 9—slighted 
his elder brother, 13—accom- 
pained H. up to the Chenab 
but left him to join him 
again 15—seized Kh. Kalan’s 
person, 16—carried away Hi. 
as captive 41—proposed 
his own marriage with Sh. 
H’s daughter, 95—received 
Bai. in a darbdr , 134—released 
Sulaiman M., Yadgar M. and 
Hi., 138—his autocratic tem¬ 
per, 139—vigorous defence 
of Kabul, 148; followed by 
its abandonment, 150—flight 
from place to place, finally to 
Sind, 150 and 162—married Sh. 
H’s daughter, 162—occupied 
Ghazni and killed Zahid Beg, 
163—Kabul occupied 163— 
his cruelties, 163-4—seduced 
Sher Afghan, 164—his des¬ 
perate measures, 167—es¬ 
cape from Kabul, 169— 
went to Badakhshan, 170; 
and thence to the Uzbeks, 
171—his terms of settlement 
with Pir Md. Kh an, 171— 
defeated Sulaiman M. at 
Rushtaq, 171—besieged Hi, 
in Qunduz, 171—his trea¬ 
cherous intentions led the 
Uzbeks to retire, 171—was 
defeated at Khalsan, 175— 
surrender to H., 177—grant 
of Kulab in jdglr, 178— 
quarrelled with Chakar Beg, 
189—wrote a sinful letter to 
Haram B., 189—attacked 
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Sulaiman M. and Hi., 189— 
fled to the Hazara district, 
190—his victory against H. 
at Qibchaq, 190-1—Kabul oc¬ 
cupied, 192—was defeated at 
Ushtar Giram, 194—flight 
in the guise of a qalandar to 
the Khalils and Mahmands, 
195-6—was driven out of 
Afghanistan, 199—returned, 
attacked and killed Hi. at 
Japriar, 200—again took 
shelter with the Afghans, 
202-3—flight to Islam Shah, 

204— was accorded a humilia¬ 
ting reception, 204—mutu¬ 
al recriminations, 204—flight 
to Raja Bakhu, to Raja of 
Kahlur and to SI. Adam, 

205— blinded, 207—interview 

with II., 208-9—departure 
for Macca, 209—death, 209—- 
10—as an administrator, 
280-1—his reasons for oppos¬ 
ing H., 281—his poetry, 

297-30—love for architecture; 
built Naulakha palace and a 
baradarJ, 306-7. 

Karmavatl, Rana Sanga’s queen 
and mother of Bikramajit— 
life-sketch, 327-9—Babur calls 
her Padmavatl, 327. n. 3. 

Kashmir conquered by Haidar 

M., 8. 

Khfilid B., Nizamuddln Khali¬ 
fa’s son—deserted II., 89. 

Klranam, Sulaiman M’s daugh¬ 
ter—proposal of her marriage 
with H., 196. 

Khanzada B., Babur’s sister— 
life-sketch, 314-6—accompani¬ 
ed Bai. to Qandahar, 135— 
obtained reprieve for As., 
136—died at TIrl, 147. 

Khawas Khan left by Sh. Sh. 
to pursue H., 21. 


Kh. ‘Abdul Samad—see ‘Abdus 
Samad, Kh. 

Kh. Ayyub, the poet—took 
shelter in India, 352, 366 and 
369-70. 

Kh. Ghazi of Tabriz quarrelled 
with VIrsal, 92—accused of 
stealing the royal jewellry, 
172—later as H.’s dhvan 
showed his ability, 172. 

Kh. Ghiyasuddln deserted H., 

48. 

Kh. Hasan—placed in charge 
of the water department, 

n —r 

Kh. Hasan MervI came to 
Delhi, 352. 

Kh. Jalaluddin Mahmud, H’s 
deputy at Kabul, 199—join¬ 
ed Ak. at Sirhind, 252. 

Kh. Jalaluddin Beg—placed in 
charge of the earth depart¬ 
ment, 337. 

Kh. Kalan, Amir—in K’s ser¬ 
vice, 14—joined him and II. 
at Bhera, 16—went to Kabul, 
18. 

Kh. Khwand Mahmud Makh- 
dum Nura, a disciple of Kh. 
TJbaidullah Ahrar, 4—praised 
by Haidar M., 4 n.i—accom¬ 
panied K. to Kabul, 15—sent 
as K’s agent to II., 149. 

Kh. Mu‘azzam, H. B’s brother, 
34 and 11.2—wounded in a 
skirmisli, 133—medi tated re¬ 
bellion, hence made captive, 

159—imprisoned by K., 164—• 
quarrel with Baltu Khan. 
232—supported Ak. at the b. 
of Sirhind, 235—confined 
by H. for communicating 
with Sikandar Sur, 239. 

Kh. Muhib ‘All BakhshI—left 
H. for Yadgar Nasir, 48. 

Khwandamir, Ghiyasuddln, the 
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author of the Qdnun-i-Humd- 
yunl —took shelter in India, 
35 2— list of his works, 375. 

Koh-i-noor, the famous dia¬ 
mond, 120 n.i. 

Lakhnur in Sambhal district, 
89 and n.3. 

Lehna—see Angad, Guru. 

Lonkaran, Rai, ruler of Jaisal- 
mer—opposed II., 71. 

Lutfullah—placed in charge of 
the air department, 337. 

Machhiwara, its situation, 3. 
n.2. 

Maham Atiagab, Ak’s nurse, 168 
n. 2 and 324. 

Maham B., Babur’s chief queen 
and mother of II., 276—life- 
sketch, 313-4. 

Mahchuchak B.—(1) H’s wife 
—life-sketch, 317-8—nursed 
H. in his illness at Shakhdan, 
159; (2) K’s wife 330—accom¬ 
panied him to Macca, 209 and 
322. 

Mahdavl movement, 398-9. 

Mahdi Qasim Kh an fled to 
As.,96—spoke in favour of 
H., 96. 

Maldeo, Rao—accession in 1531 
—conquests, 58—his relations 
with Sh. Sh. 58-9 and 64-5 — 
befriended H., 60—changed 

his mind 65—hesitated to bet¬ 
ray H., 67. 

Mashtang in Baluchistan, 96 
and n. 3. 

Ma'suma SI. B.—(1) one of 
Babur’s queens, 277 and 323 
(2) Babur’s daughter married 
to Md. Zaman M., 323. 

Mewa Jan, the daughter of 
Khazang Yasawal, 39—called 
a fraud by Gulbadan B., 39. 


Mira Bai, great granddaughter 
of Rao Jodhaji of Marwar, 
57 n. 1. c—life-sketch, 325-7 
and 384-6. 

Mirak M. Ghiyas. the architect 
of H’s tomb, 264. 

Mirak PuranI, Sh.-ul-Islam of 
Sind and Sh. H’s spiritual 
guide, 95—sent by Sh. H.to 
H. 28 and 45. 

Mir Baba Dost or Mir ‘Ali Ak. 
Musavi Jami, H. B’s father and 
Hi’s tutor, 33—saved Qazi 
‘Abdullah’s life, 20—-resident 
of Mashad and descended 
from Ahmad Jam; one of 
H’s sadrs and under Ak. rose 
to be a manstibddr of 3,000, 33. 

Mir S. Barka left H. to join 
Yadgar Nasir, 48 but later 
returned, 147. 

Mir Jumla Tarkhan—sent to 
SI, Mahmud’s aid, 30. 

Mir Khalj, As’s officer to Bist 
132—after its capture by II. 
went over to him, 132. 

Mir S. ‘Ali—see S. ‘Ali, Mir. 

Mir Tahir Sadr deserted H, to 
join Yadgar Nasir, 48. 

Mittar Sen, Raja of Lakhnur, 
89. 

Mokalji, Rana of Chitor, 57 
n. 1 b. 

Mubarika Bibi, one of Ba¬ 
bur’s queens, 277 and 321— 
known as the Afghani Agha- 
cha, 2. 

Mubariz Khan—see Md. ‘Adil 
Shah, SI. 

Md. ‘Adil Shah, SI., originally 
known as Mubariz Khan— 
brother of Islam Shah’s 
chief queen, 225—killed FI- 
ruz Shah and ascended the 
throne, 226. 

Md. ‘All Taghai, H’s maternal 
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uncle and deputy at Kabul, 
159—killed by K., 163. 

Md. Jaisi, a sufi writer—his 
works, 378—illustration of 
his poetry, 378-9. 

Md. Khan Sharafuddin Oghll 
Taklu, deputy-governor bf 
Khurasan, 109. 

Md. Khan Sur, Sh. Sh’s re¬ 
lation—made himself king of 
Bengal, 227—was defeated 
and killed by HImu, 229. 

Md. Koki, HajI, As’s foster- 
brother—went over to H., 
102—at the qamargdh hunt, 
120—obtained title from T. 
121. 

Md. Ma'sum Bhakkarl, S., the 
author of the Tarikh-i-Sind -— 
his statement about Sh. H., 
30. 

Md. Murad M., T’s infant son— 
commanded the Irani auxi¬ 
liary army, 126—died, 140 

Md. S. of Jaunpur, d. 1505— 
life-sketch, 398-9. 

Md. Sulaiman M.-see Sulai- 

man M., Md. 

Md. SI. M.—unwilling to help 
the Mughal cause, 3—collect¬ 
ed a set of ruffians, 3—joined 
K. on the Indus, 18. 

Mughal nobility, the, 365-6. 

Mu‘inuddin Chishti, Kh., 85 
n. 3-b. 

Mulla Shafai, K’s deputy in 
Kabul, 193. 

Mun‘im Khan imprisoned by 
H. 48—was prevented from 
deserting him, 52—supported 
Tardi Beg in defending H’s 
rear against the Rathors, 
68—rejoined H. at Jaisalmer 
70—deserted him, 89—acted 
as K’s spokesman, 208— 
acted as H’s deputy at Kabul 


230—appointed guardian to 
Ak., 243. 

Musahib Beg, Kh. Kalan’s 
brother—came over to H., 
149—helped Qaracha Khan in 
letting K. to escape, 169— 
deserted H., 173—nicknamed 
Munafiq 174; dismissed from 
service, 184—his treachery 
to H., 190—went over to K. 
191—sent by H. to defend 
Lahore, 239—joined Ak., 
252. 

Muvaiid Beg Doldl—at Sialkot, 
14—deserted As., 136—died 
in Kabul, 155. 

Muzaffar Beg Turkman sent 
to Hi’s aid, 3—joined him at 
Govindwal, 3—acted as H’s 
envoy to Sh. Sh. 11. 

Nadirl, Samarquandl, Maulana, 
the poet—took shelter in 
India, 352, 366 and 367. 

Najm-i-Sani, reference to, 121. 

Nanak, Guru, 1469-1539—life- 
sketch and illustration of his 
poetry. 

Niirgul Aghacha accompanied 
Hi, 2. - 

Nasib Khan Panj Bhaiya, a 
noted Afghan general—placed 
at Hariana, 232—captured 
Sirhind and Machhiwara from 
Sikandar Khan Uzbek, 233. 

Nasir Khan (1) Sh. Sh’s noble¬ 
man, 89; (2) an Afghan gene¬ 
ral, 232. 

Nath cult, reference to, 388. 

Nera-Neri, description of, 390 
and 391. 

Nityananda, b. 1473—one of 
Chaitanya’s principal disci¬ 
ples, 389, 390 and 392. 

Nobility, the Mughal—see Mu¬ 
ghal nobility, the. 
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Nuruddin Md. Taiyib, Hakim, 
T’s confidant—helped H. 130 

Padmavati—sec Karmavatl. 

Patar, a town in Sind, 31 and 32 
n. 1—H. married to H.B.— 
at—, 33 and 37. 

Pataro, a town in Sind, 27 and 
11. 5. 

Payanda Md. Waisi, H’s letter- 
bearer to As., 96. 

Persian couplets quoted, 10, 24 
97, 104 n. 1 and 4, 108, 113, 
118, 122, 123, 125, 1490.2, 
179, 180, 192, 195ml, 200, 
208, 229, 236, 251, 256, 259, 
263, Ch. XVII, 324, 346-7 
and Ch. XX. 

Phalodi, a town in Jodhpur 
state, 6in.4—II. halted at—, 
61—his return to—, 68. 

Pija Jan Anagab , Ak’s nurse, 
84* 

PIr Md. Khan—at first support¬ 
ed K’s cause but later separat¬ 
ed from him, 171—his bb. 
with II., 186. 

Pralaprudra Deo, ruler of Orissa 
and Chaitanya’s disciple, 390 
and 392. 

Qambar £ Ali Dlwana defeated 
Rai Husain Jalwani and 
Rukn Khan, 247-8— an enig¬ 
ma to the Mughal officers, 
248—was besieged by ‘All 
Quit Khan, 248—was exe¬ 
cuted, 249. 

Qanauj, the capital of the Gaha- 
davalas, 56. 

Qandahar—its capture by H., 
136—transferred to the Iran¬ 
is, 137; and its booty sent 
to T., 138—retaken by the 
Mughals, 141—Bai. made 
governor of—,141 and 143. 


Qaracha Khan handed over 
Qandahar to Hi., 41—came 
over to H., 149—acted as 

H’s deputy and kept As. in 
surveillance during H’s illness 
158—helped K. to escape, 
169—drove away Sher ‘All 
and occupied Ghori, 171— 
returned to Kabul, 171—was 
offended with Kh. Gh azi 
and also with H., 172-3— 
deserted H., 173—nicknamed 
Kara Bakht, 174—nursed H. 
in his illness at Qala-Zafar, 
181—fled away to K, 183— 
made treacherous sugges¬ 
tions to H., 190—went over 
to K. at the b. of Qibchaq, 

191— acted as one of the two 
chief officials under K., 

192— his cruelties, T92-3— 
dissuaded K. from agreeing 
to H’s proposal of partition¬ 
ing the Mughal territory, 

193— commander-in-chief of 
K’s army at Ushtar Giram, 
193——was killed 194. 

Qasim Gunftbadi, M., the poet— 
described the meeting of H. 
with T. in verse, 118. 

Qasim Husain St. joined H. in 
his retreat to Lahore, 1—ac¬ 
companied H. to Sind, 19— 
escaped to Yadgar Nasir M., 
52—with As., 96—spoke in 
H’s favour, 96—went over to 
K., 191. 

Qurchi Bashi Afshar, T’s offi¬ 
cial—at the qamargdb hunt, 
120. 

Rafl‘ Koka, K’s foster-brother— 
was captured, 133. 

Rai Husain Jalwani—see Husa¬ 
in Jalwani, Rai. 

Rai Mai Sum sent by H. to re- 
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port about Maldeo, 62. 

Raju, one of H’s door-keepers— 
fled to Maldeo and supplied 
information to him, 61. 

Ramananda, 1400-70—life-sketch 
380-1. 

Ramanuja, life of, 380. 

Ranmalji, Rao of Marwar—a des¬ 
cription of his reign, 57 n. 
ib. 

Rashtrakuta—see Rathor. 

Rathor or Rashtrakuta, history 
of, 55-7—the ruling Rajput 
clan in the Jodhpur state, 
56. 

Registan, the or desert-land, 
101. 

Rohr! adjoins Bhakkar—a des¬ 
cription of—, 23. 

Rohtak, H. at, 1 and 2. 

Roshan Koka—at the qamar - 
gah hunt, 120. 

Rukn Khan, an Afghan chief— 
—was defeated by Qambar 
‘All Dlwana, 248. 

RumI Khan Halabi Ustad- —ori¬ 
ginally known as ‘Aziz Sls- 
tani—joined Ak. as gunner, 
251. 

Rupa, one of Chaitanya’s dis¬ 
ciples, 390—mostly resided 
in Brindavan, 392. 

Rustam Khan the Afghan, of 
Hisar—was defeated by 
Shamsuddln AtkahKhan, 247. 

Sabir Qaq, the reciter, 113 

Sadruddln Safi, one of T’s an- 
cestors—esteemed by Timur, 
124. 

Safluddln Ishaq, Sh., the first 
Safawl to bring the family 
into fame, 124. 

Saliajiya—a religious sect of 
Bengal, 388. 

Sakkar, a town in Upper Sind— 
adjoins Bhakkar, 23. 


Salima SI. B., Ak’s cousin— 
married Bai. and later Ak., 
323-4. 

Sallmgarh fort, H. alighted at, 
250 and 257. 

Salim Singh, the Dlwan of Jai- 
salmer state, 7m. 

Samandar—the different mean¬ 
ings of the word, 27m 3. 

Samandar, Amir, FI’s agent to 
Sh. H., 27—made an un¬ 

favourable report of Mal- 
deo’s intentions, 62. 

Sam M., T’s brother—received 
FI., 117—at the qamargdh 
hunt, 120. 

Sanatan, one of Chaitanya’s 
disciples, 390-392—originally 
an outcaste 390—later reside- 
ed in Brindavan, 396—a 
voluminous writer, 392. 

Sanjar M., Shahr Banu B’s son—• 
sent with his mother to 
Qandahar, 95. 

Sankai of Nagor visited H. at 
PhalodI and expressed a desire 
to purchase his diamonds, 

Sarang Khan, Rai, the Gakhar 
chief—stamped coin in FI’s 
name, 8—died fighting with 
Sh. Sh. 8—befriended K., 18. 

Satalmer, description of, 69 n. 
2. 

Saxena, B.P.—his remarks on 
the Persian occupation of 
Qandahar, 144-5. 

Sayyid ‘All, Mir, a painter from 
Iran, 352. 

Sayyid Md. of Jaunpur—see Md. 
S. 

Sehwan, a town in Sind—its 
description, 46-7—the fort 
of—besieged by the Mughals, 
46. 

Shahabuddln, a Mughal officer 
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who captured Lahore, 231. 
Shad Bibi, one of H’s queens, 

39 - 

Shah A. Ma‘all, Mir—see A. 
Ma‘all, Mir Shah. 

Shah ‘Alam of Ahamadabad, 
the saint, 85 n. 3 b. 

Shah Bardi Khan—see Bahram 
Saqqa. 

Shah Beg Arghun, ruler of Sind 
26—refrained from hosti¬ 
lity towards the Mughals, 

29. 

Shah Husain Arghun, M. ruler 
of Sind, 25—made a grant of 
three districts for H’s expen¬ 
ses, 27—general attitude to¬ 
wards II., 29—his dilatory 

tactics, 45—prepared for war 
with the Mughals, 47-8—bb. 
of Jun, 88 and 92—offered 
terms of peace to If., 92— 
informed K. and As. of H’s 
departure for Qandahar, 92— 
consented to marry his daugh¬ 
ter to K., 95. 

Shahim ‘All )alair, As’s official 
and commandant of Bist, 
132—after its fall went over 
to H., 132. 

Shah Qull Muhrdar, an Irani— 
at the qcwiargah hunt, 120. 

Shah Quit SI. lstajlu, the gover¬ 
nor of Mashad—received 
II., 114. 

Shahr Banu B., Babur’s half- 
sister—sent back to Qanda¬ 
har by Sh. H,. 95. 

Shah Tahir DakkhanI—see Ta¬ 
hir DakkhanI, Shah. 

Shah Tahmasp—sec Tahmasp, 
Shah.' 

Shal, in Baluchistan,—another 
name for Quetta, 95 n. 2. 

Shamsuddln Md. Atkah Khan, 
son of Yar Md.—in K’s ser¬ 


vice, 4—joined H. at Lahore, 1 
4—sent as H’s agent to Mai-- 
deo, 67—his report against- 
the Rao, 68—promise to—/ 
83—his dream, 85—defeated 1 
Rustam Khan at Hisar, 247- 
8 . 

Shamsuddln Md. ShlrazI, Mau- 
lana, the author of the Ma y - 
asir-i-Mahmud Shahl , 375. 

Sher Afgan seduced by K., 
164—captured and put to 
death after the b. of Dih-i- ( . 
Afghanan, 166. 

Sher ‘All Beg murdered by A. 
Ma‘all, 217. 

Sher Shah sent an agent to K., 

9—not agreeable to the sur¬ 
render of the Punjab to him, 

9 nor to H’s proposals; 
reasons, 10-x—allowed the 
Mughals to keep possession 
of Kabul, 11—befriended the 
Afghans of Afghanistan, 

12—the Mughal occupation 
of Kabul proved dangerous 
to his successors, 12—at 
Sirhind and at Lahore, 21— 
returned from Khushab, 21— 
welcomed Bai., and remarked^ 
on the virtue of loyalty 
his presence, 90—his reige 

218-9. „ J 

Shyamal Das Kavlraj—his arti¬ 
cle in the Journal of the Asr’ 
tic Society of Bengal, 75. _ 

Slbl in Baluchistan in Ab. XVV 1 .. 
hab’s possession, 95. 

Slhajl, Jayachandra of Qanauj’s 
grandson—retired to Mar- 
war, 56—died in 1273, 57m 

1 a. J 

Sikandar Khan Uzbek, one of 

H’s intrepid officers, 230— 
was granted Machhiwara, r ’ 

2 3 3—occupied Sirhind, 2 3 3 } 
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-—commander of the vanguard 
at the b. of Machhiwara, 
Z33-4—occupied Delhi, 239— 
was appointed governor of 
\gra, 246. 

Sikandar Shah Sur—originally 
named Ahmad Khan,—gover¬ 
nor of the Punjab, 226—de¬ 
feated Ibrahim Khan Sur at 
Farra, 229—was defeated by 
H. at the b. of Sirhind, 235 
—fled to Mankot, 235—6— 
advance on Lahore, 252. 

. .^andar Topchi, an influential 
jagJrdar, 14—separated from 
Haidar M., 16. 

Sirhind, b. of, 233-4—compared 
with the b. of Panipat, 236- 
8 . 

Sufism, history of, 398-9. 

Sulaiman M., Md., II’s cousin— 
released by K., 138—took 

possession of Khost, Andarab 
and Qunduz, 155—was 
granted jaglr in Badakhshan, 
164—was defeated by K., 
171—recovered Andarab and 
Ishkamish, 253—was defeated 
by the Uzbeks when he fled 
to Ak., 253. 

’tan Adam—see Adam, SI. 
tanam, Shahzada, T’s sis- 
rr—pleaded for LI., 121 and 
^ 5 * 

> in B., As’s wife—took care 
e"* Ak. 99. 

Sul< ‘ a Mahmud, governor of 
L akkar under Sh. H., 26— 
opposed H. but sent him pro¬ 
visions, 27—fought against 
H. at the b. of Jun, 88-9. 
titan Md. M., prince, T’s son 
and governor of Khurasan, 
109—H’s reception by—, 109. 
mbul Kh an, H’s artillery ofli- 
~er, 168. 
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Sundak SI. an Irani—at the 
qamargah hunt, 120. 

Sura Das,. 1483-1563, the blind 
bard of Agra—his works, 
391-2—illustration of his poe¬ 
try, 387-8. 

Sur genealogy, 226. 

Tabriz in Iran—H. at—, 123— 
the interesting sights of, 
123. 

Tahir, Amir, sadr—sent to Sh. 
LI., 27. 

Tahir Dakkhani, Shah, a poet 
as well as Shl‘a saint—came 
to Delhi, 352 and 366— 
specimen of his poetry, 369. 

Tahmasp, Shah, ruler of Iran 
—appealed to by H., 103- 
4—his reply 107—the de¬ 
tailed instructions for Li’s 
reception, 108-12—held dar- 
bdrs in Li’s honour, 118 and 
qamargahs , 120-2—appointed 

an army for Li’s support, 122. 

Tardi Beg sent by Yadgar 
Nasir M. to H’s aid, 48—pre¬ 
vented from deserting H., 
5 2—defended H’s rear against 
the Rathors 68—joined LI at 
Jaisalmer, 70—brought the 
news of Ak’s birth to H., 
82—quarrelled with Rana 
Virsal 92—refused to lend a 
horse to H., 97—escaped to 
As., 99—the most prominent 
Turk! nobleman in H’s 
last campaign, 181—present¬ 
ed with water-melon by H., 
206—difference of opinion 
with Bai., 233—sent to suc¬ 
cour Bai at the b. of Sirhind, 
235—appointed governor of 
Mewat, 246—lost his jagir of 
Andarab and Ishkamish, 
2 5 3 —at A 1 war, 25 7—read 
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khutba in Ak’s name, 258-9. 

Tassaru-i-Nazirin, the name of 
H’s horse, 188. , 

Tulsi Das, 1532-1623—life- 
sketch, 382—his works, 382 
—specimen of his poetry, 
382-3. 

Tuniyani, Haidar, a poet of 
Delhi, 366 and 369. 

Ubaidullah Ahrar, Kh., 4. 

Uch, a town in Upper Sind— 
H. at—, 20 and 55. 

Ulugh M., Md. SI. M’s son— 
unwilling to help the Mughal 
cause, 3—joined H. at Qanda- 
har, 136—obtained Zaminda- 
war and Tlri in jagJr, 153. 

Urdu literature, history of, 
377-80. 

Ushtar Giram, b. of, 194. 

Vallabhacharya, 1471-1531— 
a Vaishnava reformer and 
founder of a sect, 383—his 
daughter married to Chai- 
tanya, 389. 

Vamacharl cult, 388. 

Vikramaditya, Rana—see Bikra- 
jit, Rana. 

Vincent Smith suggests that H. 
B. loved some one else, 
hence refused her hand to H., 
38—the suggestion not ac¬ 
cepted, 38—agrees with Shya- 
mal Das in assigning a date 
different from the official date 
for Ak’s birth, 75—considers 
A. Fazl’s dates to fie rabri- 
cations, 80—his date . r Ak’s 
birth and reasons for his 
statement, 80. 

Virsal, Rana, of Amarkot— 
received H. cordially, 72— 
placed H.B. in the fort, 72— 
accompanied H. to Jun 87— 


abandoned him as a protest 
against cow-slaughter, 91. 

Vithalnath, 1515-85, Vai„:bha- 
charya’s son, 383. 

Wafai, a poet of Delhi— illus¬ 
tration of his poetry, 366—7; 

Wais Md., Amir—in charge of 
all the four departments 
of the state, 338. 

Wall, the most noted Urdu poet 
before the British period, 
379-80 

Wasilpur in Rajputana—H. at— 
55 - 

Yadgar Niisir M. accompanied 
Hi, to Sind, 19—attached to 
him, 42—persuaded by A. 
Baqa to stay with H., 44—was 
granted Bhakkar, 45—repeat¬ 
edly attacked by the Sindls, 

48— beguiled by Sh. H. with 
a proposal of marriage with* 
his daughter, 49—its effect, 
negligent of H’s affairs. 

49— captured and killed twe 
-amindars , loyal to H., 51— 

discovered the falsity of Sh. 
H’s promises, and left Sind 
for Qandahar 94—carried to 
Kabul by K., 94—imprisoned 
by H., 155—put to death 

156. 

Yahya Qazvlnl, Mir, the author 
of the L.ubb-ut-Tmvdrlkh , 375. 

Zainuddln Mahmud Kamangar, 
Maulana, a Naqshbandl saint 
—lived by making bows, 217— 
H’s meetings with him, 217 

Zamlndawar in Afghanistan— 

H. refused to go to—, 107— 
granted to Ulugh M., 153. 

Zunnun Beg Arghun, 25-6—- 
his loyalty to the TImurids, 29. 
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